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PREFACE. 



The following Work claims no father 
merit, thaM that of being a faithful abridg* 
ment of Hume and SmoUett's Historien 
of England, with a continuation from au- 
thentic documents of events between the 
Tear 1760 and the coronation of George 
. the Fourth. The author hopes that the 
whole will prove useful as a jnamtal to 
juvenile students, for whom it is cliiefly 
designed. 

The necessity of acquiring knowledge 
of the history of our own country, and of 
public events in which Great Britain has 
participated, is so obvious, as to render it 
unnecessary to prove, thnt the history of 
their own countrj is a study which no 
British youth of either sex ought to neg* 
lect. 

The author has endearoured to devest 
himself of all party .itpirit, and, in rec^ord* 
ing the successive facts, he has allowed 
no prejudices of his own to intermingle 
with the narration. Truth, and tlie w^* 
ciples of the British Constitution, hw 
been the standards by which his la'- 
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4 PREFACE. 

and Bentiments have uniformly been guid- 
ed. 

Tfcie History of Mr. Hume having ob-^ 
tained an uttrivalled degree of literary 
precedency, and that of Dr. Smollett 
having been generally recognised as a 
wort hy continuation from the Revolution 
to th e demise of George II., it is reasona- 
ble tlnat a succinct compression of these 
standard national works should be pre- 
ferred to all others for purposes of educa- 
tion. But the design would have been 
inco. mplete without a continuation to the 
present age; and, though the author is 
awaire of the delicate responsibility of be- 
com ing a contemporary historian, yet, as 
the duty became necesssy;y, he has en- 
dea voured to perform it* with care and 
fidelity. 

Tlie Tables and Facts contained in the 
Appiendix form new features of such a 
worli: as the present; but they furnish 
datn^ from which the student wQl be able 
to dfaraw many valuable conclusions, and 
wilh tend to illustrate and corroborate 
maioy details in the text of tiie History. 
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CHAPTER I. 

' 71UBriion»^Roman»^8a9on»—Th$Ii^O«ri 

All ancient writers agree in representing the 
iahabitaots of Britain as a tribe of the Gauls or C 
who peopled that island from the neighbouring c 
Bent. Their langaage was the same^their man 
iheir government, their saperstition ;— varied onl 
thoee amall differences, which time^ Vr a commu: 
tion with the bordering nations, must necessaril 
trodooe. The inhabitants of Gaul, especian;)r in I 
parts which lie contiguous to Italy, had acquired, 
a commerce with their southern neighbours, som 
finement in the arts, which gradually diffbsed t] 
selves northwards, and spread only u very faint 
over this island. The Greek and Roman navig 
or merchants, gave the most shocking accounts c 
feiocity of the people, which they magnified, as n 
m order to excite tne admiration of their country 
However, the south-east parts of Britain had alr< 
before the age of Cesar, made the first and moi 
qnisite step towards a civil settlement) and .the 
one, by tilfa^ and agriculture, had there increas 
a great multit^le. The other inhabituts of tbi 
and a.:!! maintained themselves by pasture. ' 
were o othed with skins of beasts. They dwc 
hots that they reared in (he forests and marshes, 
which the country was covered. They easily re 
ed their habitation, when actuated either by the ) 
of plunder, or the fear of an enemy. The con 
» of feeding their cattle was even a sufficient 
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6 fflSTORY OF ENGLAND. 

tive for removing their dwelling^ ; and, as they were 
ignorant or all the reBnemenU of life, their wants and 
their possessions were equally limited ^od sca^ly. 

The Britons were divided into many small nations 
or tribes ; and, being a militar]r people, whose 'sole 
property was their arms and their cattle, it was impos- 
sibie, after they had acquired a relish of liberty, for 
their princes or chieftains to establish any despotic au* 
thorhy over them. Their governments, though mon- ' 
arehicaL, Were free ; and the common people seem to 
have lenloyed even more liberty among them, than 
aaeng the Nations of Gaal,,from whom they .vere de- 
scent&d.. Each state was divided into factions within 
itself. It was agitated with jealousy or animosiy 
against the neighbouring states ; and while the arte of 
peace were yet unknown, wars wpre the chief occu- 
pation^ and fomed the chief object of aml||tioa among 
the people. 

The reliffioh of the Britons was one of the most 
considerable parts of their government; and the 
Drttids, who were their priests, possessed great au« 
thoiity. They enjoyed an immunity from wars and 
^xDs. They possessed both the civil and criminal 
jurisdiction. They decided dl controversies among 
states, as well as among nrivate persons ; and whoev- 
er j*efused to submit to their decree, was exposed to 
thei most severe penalties. Thus, the bands of gov- 
ernment, which were naturally loose among that rude 
and turbulent people, were happily corroborated by the 
terrors of their superstition. No speciea of super8ti<» 
tionjwas^ver more terrible^ than that of the Druids. 
Besides the severe penaltfes -which it was in their 
pow^r to inflict in this world, they inculcated the eter- 
nal transmigration of souls, and thereby extended their 
aathority as far as the fears of their votaries. Human 
sacriSces ;vere practised among them. Th;e spoils of 
war ' vere oflen devoted to their divinities 3 nid they 
punii ihed with the ^serest tortures those who dared 
to sejcrete any part or the consecrated offering. T'^ese 
treasiures they Kept in woods and forests, se6uted by 
no o^her guard than the terrors of their religion ; and 
this steacfy conquest over human cupidity may be re- 
gard/ ed as more signal than their prompting men to the 
motit extraordinary and most violent efforts. No idol« 
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TH£ BRITONS. 7 

atroua wonbip erer mttehied tttcfa an aacend^acy over 
maokiiid, aa Uiat of the ancient Gania and Biitona. 

The BritooB had long remained in thia rode and in* 
dependent ataCe, when Ceaar, having overran all Gaol 
bv hia victoriea, and being amtntioaa of cairying the 
iComaa anna into a aew world, then moativ nnknown, 
took advantage of a ahort interval in hia Ganlic wan, 
and invaded Britain. The nativea, informed of hia 
intention, were aensible of the unequal eonteat, vid 
endeavoared to appeaae him by tobmisaiona ; but theae 
retarded not the execution of his deaign. After aome 



»«1 reaiatance, Ccaar landed, aa ia auppoaed, at Deal j 
-■ and having obtained aeveral advantasea over the 
Britona, and oblised them to promtM hoatacea for 



their fotore obedience, he waa conatr&ined, 9j the 
necesafty of his affairs, and the approttch of winter, to 
withdraw his forces into Gaul. The Britons, relieved 
from the terror of his arma, neglected the perform- 
ance of their atipulations j and that hauffhty conquer* 
or resolved next summer to chaatise Uiem for thia 
breach uf treatv. He landed with a greater force ; 
and though ho round a more regular resistance frcND 
tho Britons who had united under Cassivelaunus. one 
of their petty princes, be discomfited 4hem in every 
acticm. He advanced into the country j passed tm 
Thamea in the face of the enemy ; took and burned 
the capital of Cassivelaunus; established hia aUy, 
Mandubratiua, in the soyereinity of the Trinobantea ; 
and having obliged the inhuiitanta to make him new 
snbmiaaiona, he again returned with hir army into 
Ganl, and left the authoritv Of the Romans morenom- 
iaal than real in thia island. 

The civil wars which ensued saved the Britona from 
that yoke which waa ready to be iibposed upon them. 
Augustas, the successor of Csaar, content with the 
victory obtained oviir the libertiea of hia own country, 
waa little ambitious of acquiring fame by foreign wars. 
Tlberiua, xealoua of thefame which- might be acqnir- 
ed^by hia generala, made thia advice of Angnttua a 
pretence for his inactivity. The mad salliea of Cali- 
gula, in which he menaced Britain with an invasion, 
served only to expose himself and the empire to ridi- 
cule ; and the Britona, during almost a centur y, en- 

' • Before ChriM. 
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$ HISTORY OF £NQLAND. 

Imd their libeily samotettad^ In the nipL pg QUa* 
m», the Romtas begfta to tbiak Mrioiialy of redaeing 
them ender their oomimoa. Without seekieg any 



le feeeoaa of hoetilitv, the;r wat over aa urnr 
Mun under the coauaaad of Plautiai, aa aUe geaeref, 
^^ ^ whogaiaed lome Yiotoriea, aad aiede a ooakidep- 
ehle progrsM io rabdoiog the jahabituits. Claodittt 
idoiMlf, fiading metters aafficieatly prepared for bia 
receptioa, aiade a jooraej into Britaia, and received 
the aobmlMioa of several Britiah atatea^ the Caatii* 
Atrebatea, Regniy.aad Tnaobaatea, who lahabited Uie 
eootb-eaat paita of the talaad. t^e other Britoas, Qn< 
^r the oocoBiaBd of Caiactaoaa, atiU oiaiataiaed an 
obetioate reaiataace y and the Romana made little pro* 
grafi agaiaat them, till Oatoriaa Seapulajvaa sent over 
KQi to' oomamnd their armiea. Thia general advaac> 

J ed the Roaiaa eonqaeata over the Britoaa; pierc- 
ed iato the couatrjr of the Silorea, a warlike aatioa 
who iahabited the baaks of the Severn ; defeated Car 
aotacaa ia a great battle 3 took him priaoaer, and sent 
him to Rome, where hia magnanimoas behaviour pro- 
eared him better treatment thaa the Romana asiially 
beatowed oa eaptive priaeea. 

Notwithatandmg these miafortaaea, the apirit of the 
Britoaa waa aot aabdued. Io the reign of Nero, Sue- 
tonioe Paalinaa was invested with toe eommaad^ and 
peaetrafted iato the islaad of Mom, now Anglesey, the 
ehief seat of the Dmids. He drove the Britoaa off 
the Aeld, boraed the Druids in thoae firea which the 
prioita had prepared for their eaptive enemies, aad 
detlroyed all the eonaeerated grovea aad altars. Hav» 
log thus triamphed over the religion of the Britoaa, 
Saeteaias eipeefeed that his fatare progreas would be 
eai^, in reduciag the people to siutjeotioo. But the 
BntoBs, headed ay Boadieea, <}oeea of the IceoAy who 
had beea treated la the moat igaomiaiova maaaer by 
the Roman tribuaes, attacked with aucoeaa eaveral 
aettif aaeati ef their iaauUiag eomiiieroia, Lopdoa, 
wfaieh waa already a ioariahtag Romaa oology waa 
ipedaoed to aahea ^ aad the Roaums aj|d .all .atnoffeia, 
to the Bumber of aeveaty thouaaacL wave maaaaered 
by the exasperated nauvea. Theijr fate, however, waa 
foea after avenged by Soetooias, in a bloody and de- 

^ Tl^tt and tlit fbllowing datw, afttr CkrUrt. 
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^ THE ROMANS. 9 

eiiive b«lll»^ in which eighty tboortnd Britoni tia 
Mid to have periihed ; and Bo«dieea, rather than rab- 
mit tortile Tietor, put an end to her life bj^ poison. 

JoUne Agricola, who goremed Britain in the reigns 
Agl «^ Veepasiaa, Titus, and Domitian, formed a reg- 

•I nlarplaiii for sabdning this isiand, and rendering 
the acqoiBition vsefiil to the conqaerors. He oarriea 
hie victorions arms northwards ; defeated the Britons 
in eveij eneoanter ; pierced ue forests and moan* 
taiM of Caledonia; and reduced every state to subjec- 
tion in the southern parts of the island. Havins fix- 
ed a chain of forts between the fritlls of CI7& and 
Forth, he eeenred the Roman province from the in- 
cnrf ions of its ferocious neighbours. 

During these military enterprises, Agricda did not 
neglect the arts of peace. He introduced laws and 
arts among the Britons ; taught them to value ,the con- 
▼enienees of life ; reconciled them to the Roman lan- 
guage and manners 3 instructed them in letters and 
acienee 3 and endeavoured to render their chains easy. 
By this conduct, the inhabitants giadually acquiesced 
in the dominion of their masters. 

To eeenre the Roman province from the irruptions 
of the Caledonians, Adrian built a rampart between 
the river Tvne and the frith of Solway ; this was 
Btiengthenea with new fortifications by Severus ; and 
deriiu the reigns of the other Roman emperors, such 
a profound tranouillity prevailed in Britain, that little 
meation is made of the a^aira of that island by. any 
hiMoriaa. The natives, disarmed, dispirited, and sub» 
nieeive, had lost even the idea of their former inde* 



But the Roman empire, which had diffused slavery 
$Bd oppression, tcvether with a knowledge of the arts, 
over a eonaiderabfe part of the globe, approached ill 
dtsaoltttion. Italy, and the centre of the empire, re- 
moved, during so many ages, from all concern in the 
ware, had entirely^ lost its military spirit, and were 
peofded by an enervated race, equally ready to submit 
to a foreiga yoke, or to tiie tyranny of their own rul- 
ere. The northern barbarians assailed all the fron-, 
tieie of the Roman empire. Instead of arming the 
people is their own defence, the emperors recalled all 
the diateat legioat, in whom alone they could repo«» 
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eonfideiiee. Britain being a remote province; and not 
much valued by the Romans, the legions that defend- 
ed it were employed in the protection of Italy and 
Gaul : and that island, secared by the sea against the 
inroads of the greater tribes of barbarians, found ene- 
mies on its frontiers, ready to take advantage of its 
defenceless situation. The Picts, who were a tribe 
of the BriUsh race driven northwards by the arms of 
A^icola, and the Scots, who were supposed to have 
migrated fronc Ireland, pierced the rampart of Adrian, 
no longer defended by the Roman arms, and extended 
their ravages over the fairest part of the country. The 
Romans, reduced to extremities at home, and fatigued 
with distant expeditions, informed the Britons that 
they must no longer look to them for succour ; ex* 
horted them to arm in their own defence 3 and urged 
them to protect by their valour their ancient indepen- 
dence. Accordingly, the Romans took a final adieu 
of Britain, after having been masters of the best por- 
tion of It nearly four centuries. 

The abject Britons of the south, unaccustomed to 
jjo-i the perils of war and the cares of civil govern- 
•■ ment, found themselves incapable of resisting 
the incursions of their fierce and savage neighbours. 
The Picts and Scots now regarded the whole of Brit- 
ain as their prey ; and the ramparts of the northern 
wall proved only a weak defence against the attacks 
of those barbarians. The Britons in vain implored the 
assistance of the Romans, in an epistle to JEUub the 

Sitrician, which was inscribed ** The Groans of the ' 
ritons." The tenor of the epistle was suitable to 
the superscription : " The barbarian^,'' say they, ** on 
tiie one hano drive us into the sea, the sea, on the 
other, throws ns back on the barbarians ; and we have 
only the hard choice left us of perishing by the sword 
or by the waves.'' The Romans, however, at thin 
time pressed by Attila, the most terrible enemy that 
ever assailed the empire, were unable to attend to the 
complaints of their allies. The Britons, reduced to 
despair, and attending only to thesuggestions of their 
own fears, and to the counsels of Vortigern, the pow- 
erful prince of Dumnonium, rashly invited the protec* 
tton of the Saxons. 
The Saions had been for some time regarded as one 
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j^lQ-, of the most wariiko tribei of GeriMDj, and had 
^^^ become the terror of the neighbottriag nationa. 
Tb^ had spread themaelvea from the northern parta 
of Germany, and had taken posaeatioo of ail the sea- 
coast from the month of the Khine to Jutland. Hen- 
gist and Hotsa, two brothers, who were the reputed de- 
scendants of the god Woden, commanded the Saxons 
at this period. These leaders easily persuaded their 
countrymen to accept of the invitation of the Britons, 
and to embrace an enterprise in which they mi^ht 
display their valour and gratify their desire of plunder. 
They embarked their troops in three vessels, and 
transported to the shores of Britain sixteen hundred 
men, who landed in the isle of Thanet, and attacked 
with confidence and success the northern invaders. 

Hengist and Horsa, perceiving|, from their easy vic- 
tory over the Scots and Picts, with what facility they 
might subdue the Britons themselves, determined to 
fight and conquer for their own grandeur, and not for 
the defence of their allies. They sent intelligence 
to Saxony of the riches and fertility of Britain : and 
their representations procured for them a reinforce- 
ment or five thousano men. The Saxons formed an 
alliance with the Picts and Scots, whom they had 
been invited to resist, and proceeded to open hostility 
againat the Britons, whom they had engaged to pro- 
tect. 

The Britons, roused to indignation against their 
treacherous allies, took up arms j and having deposed 
Vortigern, who had become odious for his Vices, and 
fbr the bad success of his counsels, they pnt tnem- 
selves under the command of his son v brtimer. Thev 
ventured to meet their perfidious enemies, and thouffh 

Snerally defeated, one battle was distinguished by 
e death of Horsa, who left the aole command in the 
hands of his brother Hengist. lliis active general, 
reinforced by his countrymen, still advanced to victo- 
ry ; and being chiefly anxious to spread the terror of 
his arms, he spared neither age, sex, nor condition. 
Great numbers of Britons, to avoid his cruelty or ava- 
rice, deserted their native country, and passed over 
to the continent, where. In tiie province or Annorica, 
they were recerved by a people of the same language 
una manners, and gave to the country the name of 
Brittany. Dgi„zed by Google 
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The Britidi wiiCert lay^ that the love of Vortigeni 
for Rowena, the dooghf^r of Heiiffist, was one cause 
that facilitated the entraoee of the Saxons iato this 
idaQd, aod that Vortigeni, who had been restored to 
the throne, accepted of a banquet from Hengist ml 
Stonehenge. where three hundred of his nobilitjr were 
treacherously slaughtered; and himself detained a 
captive. But these accounts are not sufficiently cor- 
roDorated. 

After the death of Vortimer, Aiftbrosius was iiiTest- 
ed with the snprente command over the Britons, and 
united them in thetr resistahce to the Saxons. Hon- 
est, however, maintained his ground in Britain. He 
^nvited in\o this island another tribe of Saxons, under 
the command of his brother Octa, and of Ebissa, the 
son of Octa, whom he settled in Northumberland ; 
and he founded the kingdom* of Kent, comprehending 
Kent, Middlesex, Essex, and part of Surry, which he 
bequeathed to his posterity. 

The success of Hengist allured new swarms fVom 
the northern coasts of Germany. The. southern Brit- 
ons gradually receded before the invaders into Corn* 
wall and Wales i arid .£llay a Saxon chief, founded 
the kingdom of South Saxony, comprising Sussex end 
that portion of Suny which Hengist had not occu- 
pied. - . 

The kingdona of the West Saxons, or of Weseez, 
was founded by Cerdic, and his son Kenric, in Hamp- 
shire, Dorsetshire, Wiltshire, Berkshife, and the Isle 
. of Wiffhtj but it was not till after many a bloody con- 
flict, that these adventurers enjoyed in peace the har- 
vest of theij toils. They were opposed by Arthur, 
prince of the Silures, whose heroic valour suspended 
the declining fate of his country, and whose name has 
been celebrated by Taliesin and the other British 
bards. The military achievements of this prince have 
been blended with notion \ but it appears rrom incon- 
testible evidence, that both in personsl and menta) 
powers, he excelled the generality of mankind. 

Whilst the Saxons thus established themselves ia 

the south| great numbers of their countrymen, under 

-^veral leaders, landed on the east coast of Britain. In 

■'ear 675, Uffa assumed the title of kins of Ihn 

Angles; in 685, Crida, tha|^^MercU5 And 
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abcmt the same time, Erkenwint^ that of the East ISas- 
ooe. " This latter kingdom wai dismembered from that 
of Kent, and comprehended Essex, Middlesex , and 
parf of Hertfordshire ; that of the East Angles, Cam- 
bridgeshire, Suffolk, and Norfolk ; Mercia was extend- 
ed over all the middle eoanties, from the banks of the 
Severn to the frontiers of those two kinsdoms. 

Though the Saxons had been settled in Northum- 
berland soon after the landing of Hengist, yet they 
met with so much opposition from the inhabitants, that 
none of their princes for a long time assumed the ap- 
pellation of kmg. In 547, Ida, a ^axon prince, who 
Doaated his descent from Woden, and who tiad brought 
other reinforcements from Germany, subdued all Nor- 
thumberland, the bishopric of Durham, and some of 
the south-east counties of Scotland. About the same 
time, JSlla, another Saxon prince, havinff conquered 
Lancashire, and the greater part or Yorkshire, receiv- 
ed the appellation of king of Deira. These twoking- 
doma were united in the person of EtheliVid^grattdson 
of Ida, who married Acca. the daughter of ^la : and 
expeiUnff his brother-in-law .Edif in, he assumea the 
title of king of Northumberland. 

Thus was established, after a violent contest of 
nearly a hundred and fifty, years, the Heptarchv^ or 
seven Saxon kjggdoms, in Britain ; under which the 
whole aoutherf^art of the island, except Wales and 
Cornwall, in a «reat measure mixed its . inhabitants, 
and <Aanffed its language, customs, and political insti- 
tntions. The Britons^ under the Roman dominion, 
had made aueh prggress in the arts and civilization, 
that they had built twenty -eight considerable «ities 3 
besides a great number of villages and country-seats : 
bat the Saxons, by whom they were subdued, restored 
the ancient barbarit^r, and reduced to the most abject 
slavery those few natives who were not either massa- 
cred, or expelled their habitations. 

AiW the Britons were confined to Cornwall and 
Wales, ipid no longer disturbed the conquerors, the 
allianee between the princes of the Heptarchy was in 
a great measure dissolved. Dissentions, wars, and 
nToliOiona among themselves, were the natursl -" 



«Mpieaee. At length, nearly four hundred y< 
the fim arrival df Hie Saxons in Britain, all 
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domp of the Heptarehr were anited in one great state, 
^271 onder Egbert, whose prudence and policy effect- 
^ ed what bad been often in vain attempted. Hie 
territories were nearly oC the same eitent with <whU 
is now properly caUed England : and prospects of 
peace, secarity, and increasing rennement, w^re thus 
afforded. 

The Saxons at this period seem not to have much 
excelled their Grerman ancestors in arts, civilisa' 
tion, humanity, justice, or obedience to the laws. 
Christianity had not hitherto banished their ignorance, 
nor Bofleoed the ferocity of their manners ; credulity 
and superstition had accompanied the doctrines re- 
ceived through the corrupted channels of Rome ; and 
the reverence towards saints and reliqoes seems al- 
most to heve supplanted the adoration of the Supreme 
Being. Monastic observances were esteemed more 
meritorious than the active virtues ; the universal 
belief in miraculous interpositions supermded the 
knowledge of natural causes ; and bounty to the church 
atoned for every violence a^inst society. The sacer- 
dotal habit was the only object of respect. Hence the 
nobility preferred the security and sloth of the clois> 
ter to the tumult and giory of war, and endowed mon- 
asteries of which they assumed the government. 
Hence also the kings, ijipoverished^ continual bene- 
factions to the church, were neitim able to bestow 
rewards on valour or military services, nor retained 
sufficient influence to support their govrnment 

Another inconvenience which attended this corrupt 
species of Christianity, was the superstitious attacn- 
ment to Rome. The Saxons were taught by the monks 
a profound reverence for the holy see ; and kings, ab- 
dicating their crowns, sought a secure passport to 
heaven at the feet of the Roman Pontiff. Tne suc- 
cessors of St. Peter, encouraged by the blindness and 
submissive disposition of the people, advanced evenr 
day in their encroachments on the independence of 
the English church. In the eighth centurv, Wilfrid, 
bishop of Lindisfeme, the sole prelate of the Nor- 
thumorian kingdom, increased this subjection by aa 
appeal to Rome asainst the decisions of an £ng- 
l^ish synod. Wilfnd thus laid the foundation of tto 
ptpil pretensions, which we shall find in the seqval 
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_ I to the moBt^ 

mitted to witK a patience i 



were earned to the most^UgraoeAil heiobta, and mb- 
ice almost incrediole. 



CHAPTER II. 

F\r9m <iW UnUmtfAt kingdoma t^ tht Hi 
undfr, Egbert, to the Nortnan Ct 

Thx kingdoms of the Heptarchy appeafed to be 
0271 ^>^'°ly united in one state under Egbert j and 

•* this union promised future tranquillitj to the 
inhabitants of Britain. But these flatterins hopes were 
soon overcast by the appearance of the Danes. The 
emperor Charlemagne had been induced to exercise 
great severities in Germany : and the more warlike 
of the natives, to escape the fury of his persecutions, 
had retired into Jutland. Frpm that northern extremi- 
ty the^r invaded France, which was exposed by the 
dissentionk of the posterity of Charlemagne. Desig- 
nated bv the general name of Normans, which they 
receivea from their northern situation, they became 
a terror to the maritime, and even to the inland 
countries. In their predatory excursions they were 
tempted to visit Enaland, and m their hostilities made 
7871 °^ distinction between the French and Enslish 

^ nations. Af\er an unsuccoBsful attempt on Nor- 
thumberland, they landed on the Isle of Shepey, 
which they plundered with impunity. The next year 
they disembarked in Dorsetshire from thirty-five snips, 
and were encountered by Egbert at Charmonth, where 
the Dane^. were defeated with great loss. They after- 
wards entered into an alliance with the Britons of 
Cornwall, and, in conjunction with their allies, made 
an inroad into Devonshire, where they were met at 
Uinsesdown by Egbert, and overthrown with consid- 
erable slaughter. The death of i^gbert, whose pru- 
dence and valour had rendered him a terror to his 
enemies, revived the hopes of the Danes, and prompt- 
ed them to new efforts. 

E^thelwolf, the son and successor of Egbert, possess- 
fi«Qi ed neither the abiUties nor tho bravery of his 
^' father ; he was better qualified for a cloister 
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thmn a throoe. He eomfliMeed Mi raign with rMin- 
iog to bi« eldest loii, Athelitai|, the prormeei oiP £•- 
tei, Kent, and Sonez. The domestie diaaeiitioB 
which this partition was calculated to oecasioa waa 
prevented by the terror excited by the.Daaei. whoae 
inroada%ere felt throng^ Hampahire, Soffdlk. norfoUc, 
and Kent. In their oolrae they carried off the goods, 
the cattle, and even the wretched inhabitanta $ and 
then retiring to their veasela, they jflt ■ail to aome 
distant qoarter which was not prepareolof their re- 
ception.. Though often repulsed, and sometimes de- 
feated, ret they could not W expelled. They ettaJlH 
lisbed themselves in the isles of Thanet and Shepey, 
whence they constantly harassed aud ravaged Uie ad« 
Jacen\ coasts. 

The unsettled state of England did not prevent Eth- 
elwolf from making a pilgrimage to Rome, whither he 
carried his fourth and favourite son, Alfred, then only 
six years of age. He passed a twelvemonth at Rome 
in exercises of devotion, and failed not in liberalitv to 
the church. In his return home, he married Juaith, 
the daughter of the emperor Charles the Bald- ; hut on 
his landing in England, he met with an opposition 
which he nttle expected. Athelstan, his eloest son, 
had paid the debt of nature ; Etbelbald, his second, 
who had assumed the government, formed the project 
of excluding his father from a throne, for whieh his 
weakness and superstition, little qualined him. Eth- 
el wolf yielded in a great measure to ibe pretenslona 
of his son: he retained the eastern, which were the 
least considerable, and ceded to Etbelbald the aove- 
reignty of the western districU of the kingdom. Im- 
mediately after, he summoned the states or the whole 
kingdom, and, with the same facility of dispositioii, 
not only granted to the priesthood a perpetual right to 
tithes, but exempted it from all imposts and bardetti. 

Ethelwolf lived only two years after coufbrriag thia 
n|r«^ important grant to the charch. By his wul he 
^ i divided England between his two eldest aoniy 
Etbelbald and Etbelbert; the west beiflf assigned to 
the former, and the cast tft the latter. EthelMd wae 
a profligate prince, who married Judith, his motber-in- 
law, and whose reign waa short. His deadi «alte4 1k« 
rhole government iatfae hands ^ E^elbert, vriio. 
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imag five yean, reigned with iuitice and pmdeaee, 
and bequeathed die aceptre to bit brother Ethered. 

Thongh Ethered defended himaelf with great brave- 
8661 ^* ^^f during the whole of hia reign, he enjoy- 

J ed no tranquillity from the Danea, who landed 
in East Anglia, penetrated into the kingdom of North- 
umberland, and aeized the city of Yo&. Alfred, hid 
younger brother, aaaiated Ethered in all hia enterpria- 
es against the enemy. The Dane* were attacked by 
the tbrcea under Ethered and Alfred j and being de- 
floated in an action, they sought ahelter within the 
walls of Reading. Thence they infested the neigh- 
bouring country. An action aoon after enaoed at As- 
ton, :n Berkshire, where the English, through the 
good conduct of Alfred, obtained a victory. Another 
battle was fought at Basing, where theJDanea were 
more successful. Amidst tJiese disorders, Ethered 
died of a wound which he had received, and transfer- 
red his kingdom and the care of ita defence to the illus- 
trions Alfred, who was then twenty-two yeara of age. 
Alfred gave early proof of hia alHlities, by which, in 
»^I1 the most difficult times, he saved his country 

J from ruin. Pope Leo the Third predicted his 
future greatness, by . giving him the royal unction, 
when Alfred was on a visit to the Roman pontiff. Be- 
ing indulged in youthful pleasursa, his education was 
much neelected ^ but the recital of some Saxon po- 
ems awaJkened his native genius ; and he applied him- 
aelf with diligence and success to the study of the 
Latin tongue. From theae elegant pursuits, nowever, 
he was early recalled by the danger of his country. 
Scarcely had be buried his brouier, when he was 
oUiged to take the field, in order to oppose the Danes, 
who had seized Wilton,* and were ravaging the sur* 
rounding country. He gave ,tbem battle, and waa at 
6rst auccesqful ; but pursuing his advantage too eager- 
ly, he was oppressed by the superiority of numbers, 
and obliced to relinquish the field. Alfred, however, 
was still formidable ; and thongh he was supported 
only by the West Saxons, he obliges*, his enemies to 
conclude a treaty, in which they solemnly swore to 
vmcaate his territories. The oath was taken and vio- 

• Tbs faal situation of Wilton ha» b^n mucH ditpatf / 
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lated with €qaal facility ; and the Danes, without seek* 
ing any pretence, attacked Alfred's ariny, which they 
, routed, and, marching westward, took possession of 
Exeter. Alfred collected new forces, and exerted 
sach vigour, that he fought eight battles in one year, 
and obliged the enemy to engage that they would set- 
tle in some part of Ergland, and not suffer more of 
their countrymen to enter the kingdom. Whilst Al- 
fred expected the execution of this treaty, another bo- 
dy of DanecTlanded in this island ; and collecting all the 
scattered troops of their countrymen, they seized Chip- 
penham, and extended their ravages over Wiltshire. 

This last event broke the spirits of the Saxons, and 
reduced them to despair. They believed themselves 
abandoned by Heaven to destruction. Some left their 
country, and retired into Wales, or fled beyond the 
sea; others submitted to the conquerors, in hopes of 
appeasing their fury by a servile obedience : and Al- 
fred was obliged to relinquish the ensigns or royalty, 
and to seek shelter in the meanest disguises, from the 
pursuit of his enemies. He concealed himself under 
the habit of a peasant, and for some time lived in the 
house of a neatherd, who had formerly been entrust- 
ed with the care of his cows. In this humiliating sit- 
uation, it is said that the wife of the neatherd, igno- 
rant of the condition of her royal guest, and observing 
him one day busy by the fire-side, in trimming his 
bow and arrows, desired him to take care of some 
cakes which were toasting, while she was employed 
m other domestic concerns. Howefver, Alfred, whose 
thoughts were differently engaged, forgot the trust j 
and the good v^oman, on her return, findinjg her cakes 
burnt, rated the king very severely, and upbraided him 
^itl; neglecting what he was ready enough to eat. 

Alfred, finding that^ success had rendered his ene- 
mies more remiss, collected some of his retainers. In 
the centre of a bog, formed by the stagnated waters 
of the Thone and Parret, in Somersetshire, he found 
two acres of firm ground, where he built an habita- 
tion, which he rendered secure by fortifications, and 
still more by the unknown and inaccessible roads that 
Jed to it. This place he called iEthelingay, or the 
Isle of Nobles j and thence he made frequent and un- 
expected sallies on the Danes, who often felt the vig. 
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Mv of hif vm, bat knew not from wluit quarter the 
Mow came. In thia inaolated place he waa informed 
that Oddune, earl of DeTooshire, had routed and kill- 
ed Httbtw the Dane, who had beaieged him in hia caa- 
tle of Klnwith, near the month of die river Tan ; and 
that he had got poaaesaion of the enchanted atandard, 
or rufftn, ao called from conUioing the figare of a 
raven, which the Danea believed to have been inter- 
woven by the three sisters of Hingnar and Habba, 
with magical incantations, and to expreaa by the mo- 
tions ofite wings the sacceaa or failure of any enter- 
prise. 

When Alfred was informed of this successful re- 
sistance, he left his retreat : but before he woold as- 
semble his subjects in arms, ne resolved to inspect the 
situation of the enemy. Under the disguise of a 
harper, he entered their camp: his music obtained 
for him a welcome receptionv and introduced him into 
the tent of their prince Guthrum \ and he was wit- 
ness during several days to the supine security of the 
Danes, and their contempt of the Rnglisb*. Encour- 
aged by what he observed, hj& sent private emissaries 
to the most considerable of his friends, and summon- 
ed them to meet him with their followers at Brixton, 
on the borders of Selwood Forest. The Fnglish hav- 
ing experienced that submission o ly increased the 
Insolence and rapacity of their conquerors, repaired 
to the place of rendezvoua with alacrity, and re<*eived . 
with Plioute of transport a monarch whom they had 
fondly loved, and whom they had long concluded to 
have been doad. Alfred immedinteiy led them against 
the Danes, who, surprised to see an array of English, 
fled after a faint resistance, and suffered greatly in the 
pnrauit: the remnant that escaped; were besieged by 
the victors in a fortified camp ; and being reduced to 
extremity by hunger, they implored the clemency of 
Alfred, whoae prudence converted them from mortal 
enemies into faithful friends and confederates. He 
proposed to Guthrum and his followers to re-people 
the desolated parts of East Acglia and Northumber- 
land ; but he required from them as a pledge of their 
fatnre sincerity, that tliey shoni 1 embrace Christiani- 
ty. The Danes complied ; and Gothrum received, aa 
Am adoDted son of Alfred, the name of Athelstan. 
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The lacceM of tbii expedient eeemed to cofree* 
pond with Aifred^s hopes : the greater part of the 
Danes settled peaceably in their new quarters ; the 
more turbulent procured sabsistence by ravaging the 
coasts of France j and Eneland enjoyed for aome yeera 
n state of tranquillity. Alfred employed this period 
in establishing eivil and military institutions, and in 
providing for the future defence of the isUod. He 
repaired the ruined cities 3 built castles and fortres- 
ses ; and established a re^lar militia. Sei^sible thaf. 
the best means* of defending an island is by a nav^, 
he increased the shipping of his kinedom both m 
nomber and strength, and trained his subjects to mar- 
itime conflicts. He stationed his vessels with such 
judgment as continually to intercept the Danish ships 
either before or after they had landed their troops ; 
and by this means he repelled several inroads of tlie 
Danes. 

At length Hastings, the celebrated Danish chief, 
having tavased all the provinces of France, along the 
Loire and >the Seine, appeared off the coast of Kent 
witi^ three hundred and thirty sail } where the greater 
part of the Danes disembarked, and seized the fort of 
Apuldore. Hastings himself, with a fleet of eighty 
sail, entered tiie Thames, and fortifying Milton in 
' Kent, spread hip forces over the country, and com- 
mitted the most dreadful ravages. Alfred) on the first 
alarm of this descent, hastened with a chosen band 
to the defence of his people ; and collecting all the' 
armed militia, he appeared in the field with a force 
■nperior to that of the enemy. The invaders, instead 
of increasing their spoil, were obliged to seek refuge 
within their fortifications. Tired of this situation, 
the Djanes at Apuldore suddenly left their encamp- 
ment, and attempted to march towards the 'Hiamea, 
and to penetrate into the heart of the kingdom 3 but 
Alfred, whose vigilance they could not escape, en- 
eountered and defeated tiiem at Farnham. They fled 
4e their ships, and escaped to Mersey in Essex, vHMie 
they erected new ^orks fbr their protection. Ha»> 
tinss attempted a similar movement at the same tlMe, 
and with the same saccess: after leaving Milton, be 
was glad to find refuge at Bamftete, near the isle of 
Canvey, where he threw up fortifications for hie Aa* 
_pj^ncet Digiiized by Google 
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fVom theM iavaden the attentiea oT Alfred wae 
MO& difltracted by another enemy. Guthrum was 
now dead ; and bis followera, eocoaraged by the ap- 
pearance of so great a body of their countrymeo, re- 
Tolled against the authoritr of Alfred. They embark- 
ed on board of two hundred and forty Tessels, and 
appeared before Eieter, in the west cf Enelaod. Al- 
fred immediately marched to the west, and suddenly 
attackinjg; them, defeated them, and parsned them to 
their ehips with ereat slaughter. In another attempt 
on the coast of Imissoz, they were again repulsed, and 
■ome of their ships taken. Dijcouraoed by these dif- 
ficulties, they embarked, and returned to tneir settle* 
ments in Northumberland. 

In the mean time, the Danes in Essex, haTine quit- 
ted their retreat, and united their forces under the 
command of Hastings, ravaged the inland countiy. 
The English army left in London attacked the Dan- 
ish itttrenchmenta at Bamflete, over powered the {garri- 
son, and carried off the wife and two sons of Hastings. 
Alfred restored the captives to the Danish chief, on 
eottditios that he should quit the kingdom, to which 
he readily assented. 

However, many of the Danes refused to follow 
Hastings. Great numbers of them seixed and fortified 
Shobury, at the mouth cr the Thames : and leaving a 
garrison there, they marched to Boddington, in Uie 
eoanty of Gloucester, ^ere they were reinforced by 
the Welsh, and erected fortifications for their protec- 
tion. Alfred surrounded them with his whole force. 
After having endured the extremities of famine, they 
attacked the English, and a small number of them 
effected their escape : but most of them being taken, 
they were tried at Winchester, and hanged as public 
robbers. 

This well-timed severity restored tranquillity to 
England, and produced security to the government. 
Kot only the East^Anglian and Northumberland Danes^ 
bat the Welsh, acknowledged the autherity of Alfred. 
By prudence, by justice, and by valour, he had now 
established his sovereignty over all the southern parts 
of the island, from the English channel to the Iron-, 
tiers of Scotland j when, in the vigour of his age, and 
in 4he foil poesession of his facuUies, he exiMied, af- 
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ter a fflorioae raign of twenty-niBa jeats tod a half, 
in which he had deserredly'attained the appelUtioii 
of Great, and the titls of foander of the EngUah 
monarchy. 

The character of Alfred, both in prirata and poblie 
life, ie almost cnrifalled in the annals of any ase or 
nation. His virtues were so happily tempered to^ 
gether, and so justly blended, that each prevented the 
other from exceeding its proper boundaries. He re« 
concile.d the most enterprising spirit with the greatest 
moderation ; the most severe justice with the eentlest 
lenity ; the highest capacity and inclination for sci- 
ence, with the most snining talents for action. His 
civil and his military virtues are almost equally the 
objects of our admiration ; and nature, also, as if so 
bnght a production of her skill should be set in the 
fairest light, had bestowed on him every persons! 
graco and accomplishment. 

The martial exploits of Alfred afford only an imper- 
-^ect idea of his merit. His civil institutions, many of 
which still exist, and his encouragement of the arts 
and sciences, form the most prominent features of his - 
reign. The violence and rapacity of the Danes had 
subverted all order throughout England, and introduc- 
ed the greatest anarchy and effusion. To provide a 
remedy for the evils which tneir licentiousness had 
occasioned, and to render the execution of justice 
strict and regular, Alfred divided ^e kinsdom into 
counties ; these he subdivided into hundreds, and the 
hnndreds into tithings. Ten houseboldera formed a 
tithing, who were answerable for each other's conduct, 
and over whom a headborough or borshoider was ap- 
pointed to preside. Evnry man was obliged to regis- 
ter himself in some tithing ; and none could change 
his habitation without a certificate from the headbor- 
ough of the tithing to which he belonged. 

When anv person had been guilty of a crime, the 
beadborougli was summoned to answer for him ; and 
if the headborough was unwilling to be surety for his 
appearance, the criminal was committed to prison till 
bis trial. If the criminal fled, either before or after . 
finding snreties, the headborough and tithing were 
exposed to the penalties of the law. Thirty-one days 
were allowed them for producing the criminal. If th« 
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time elapsed before they eonid find bim, the headbor- ^ 
oofldi ana two other members of the tithing were ebli* 
ged to appear, and together with three chief mem- 
bers of three neighboaring tithings, consisting of 
twelve in all, swear that the tithing was free from all 
privity both of the crime and of the escape of the crim- 
inal. If the headborough conld not produce such a 
number of witnesses to their innocence, the tithing 
was compelled to pay a fine to the king. This insti- 
tution obliged every man carefully to olMcrve the con- 
duct of bis neighbours, end was a kind of surety for 
their behaviour. 

In the administration of justice, the headborough 
snmmoned his tithins to assist him in deciding any 
trivial difference which occurred among the members. 
In affairs of greater moment, or in controversies be- 
tween memters of different tithings, the cause was 
brought before the hundred, which consisted of ten 
tithings, or one hundred families, and which was regu- 
larly assembled once in four weeks. In their method 
of decision we trace the origin of juries. Twelve 
freeholders were chosen, who, together with the pre- 
siding magistrate of that^ division, were sworn to ad- 
minister impartial justice in the cause submitted to 
their jurisdiction. 

The county court, which met twice a year^ and con- 
sisted of the freeholders of the county, was superior 
to that of the hundred, from which it received appeals. 
The bishop with the aldermen presided in it The 
latter originally possessed both tne civil and military 
authority ; but Alfred, sensible that this conjunction 
of power might render the nobility dangerous, appoint* 
ed a sheriff in each county, who was equal with the 
aldermen in his judicial function, and whose office 
also consisted in guarding the rights of the crown i 
from violation, and in levying the fines. In default 
ofjostice in these courts, an appeal lay to the king in 
council ; but finding that his time would be entirely 
engrossed in hearing these appeals, Alfred took care 
to correct the ignorance or corruption of inferior 
magistrates, and to instruct his nobility in letters and. 
UaWB. To guide them in the administration of justice, 
he flamed a code of laws,' which, thouglir now lost. 
loDff served as the basis of English Jurisprudence, and ^ 
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is generally deemed the origin of what ii now denoin- 
inated tiie common law. 

To enconrage learning among his anhjects was no 
leas the care of this illustrious prince. When he 
came to the throne, he found the English sunk into 
the grossest ignorance. Alfred himself complains 
that on his accession he did not know one person 
■euth of the Thames, who could so much as interpret 
the Latin serrice ; and rery few even in the northern 
parts who had reached that pitch of erudition. To 
supply thb defect, he invited the most celebrated 
scnolars from all parts of Europe ; he established 
schools } and he founded, or at least revived, the uni- 
▼evsity of Oiford, which he endowed with various 
privileges, revenues, and immunities. He enjoined 
oy law, all freeholders possessed of two hides^ or about 
two hundred acres of land, to send their children to 
school for instruction ; and he gave preferment, both 
in church and state, to such only as had made some 
proficiency in knowledge. 

However, the most effectnal expedient employed by 
Alfired for the encouragement of learning, was his own 
example. He usually divided his time into three 
equal portions : one was employed in exercise and the 
retection «f his body ; another, in the despatch of 
business •, and a third, in stodv and devotion. Sensible 
that the people were incapable of speculative instmc- 

I, parables. 
He trans* 

I of Orosins aiid 

Bede, and Bcathius on tne consolation of philosophy ; 
nor did he deem it derogatory from his high character 
of sovereign, legislator, Varrior, and politician, Uius 
to lead the way in literary pursuits. . 

The prinee was also an encourager of the mecbanieal 
arts. He invited industrious foreigners to repeople 
his country, which had been desolated by the ravages 
of the Danes. He introduced and encouraged mann- 
Ikctures 3 he prompted men of activity to engage ia 
navigation and commerce ; he appropriated a seventli 
jMirt of his own revenue to rebuild tne rained cities, 
eastles, palaces, and monasteries ; and such was the 
impression of his sagacity ^and virtue, that he was re« 
gtrded by foreigners, as well as by his own subjects. 
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as one of jLhe greatest princes that had appeared on the 
throne of the world. 

Of the two surviving sons of Alfred by his wife 
QQII Ethelswitha, the daughter of a Mercian earl, 
' J Ethefwald the younger inherited his father's pas- 
sion for letters, and lived a private life ; but Edward \ 
the elder sacceeded to the military talents as well as 
to tbe-throne of Alfred. Ethelw]^, the cousin-ger- 
man of Edward, and son of Ethelbert, the elder broth- 
er of Alfred, insisted on a title to the throne preferable 
to that of Edward. Ethelwald, however, was obliged 
to flee i but connecting his interests with those of the 
Danes, he obtained the assistance of those freebooters, 
and returned. An action was fought near Bury, in 
which the Kentish men vigorously opposed the Danes, 
who lost their bravest leaders, and among the rest 
Ethelwald himself. The reign of Edward was an in* 
cessant but successful struggle against the Northum- 
brians, the East-Angles, and the Danes. He gained 
two signal victories at Telmsford and Maldon, com- 
pelled the Danes to retire into France, and obliged the 
East- Angles to swear allegiance to him. AAer a tur- 
bulent but successful reign of twenty-four years, his 
kinsdom devolved on Athelstan, his natural son. 

The mature age of Athelstan obtained for him the 
gngt preference over the legitimate children of Ed- 

-i ward 3 and, amidst storms of civil conflict and . 
foreign war, he proved hfmself not unworthy of it. 
He crushed Alfred, a powerful nobleman, wJio had 
conspired against him ; he entered Scotland with an 
army, and extorted the submission of Constantine its 
king; he reduced to obedience the turbulent Northum- 
brians; and he defeated with considerable slaughter 
the Danes and Welsh. Athelstan was regarded as an 
able and active prince ; and the remarkable law which . 
he enacted, that a merchant, who had made three long 
sea voyages, should be admitted to the rank of thane 
or gentleman, is a proof of great liberality of mind. 
He died at Gloucester, after a reign of sixteen years, 
and was succeeded by Edmund, his legitimate brother. 
The reign of Edmund was short, and his death vio- 
a^n lent. He chastised the Northumbrians, who 

' seized every opportunity of rebelling ; and he 
conqnered Cumberland from the BrUons, and conf" 
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red it on Malcolm, king of Scotland, on condition that 
be ahoald do him homage for it, and protect the north 
from the incanions of the Danes. He perished by 
the hand of Leolf. a notorious robber, wnom he had' 
sentenced to banishment, and who presumed to enter 
the rpjal apartment. The king, enraged at this inao- 
lence, ordered him to leave the room 3 and on his re- 
fusing to obey, Edmund, naturally choleric, seized 
him b^ the hair, when the mffian &rew a dagger, and 
gave him a mortal wound. 

Edred, the brother and successor of Edmund, had 
0^1 no sooner ascended the throne, than he found it 
•I necessary to oppose the incursions of the North- 
umbrian Danes, and to oblige Malcolm, king of Scot- 
land, to renew his homage tor the lands which he herd 
in England. Edred, though aot destitute of courage, 
was an abject slave to superstition ; and he abandon- 
ed his conscience to Dunstan, abbot of Glastonbury, 
who, under the appearance of sanctity, veiled the most 
violent ambition. 

Dunstan practised the most rigid austerity, and pre- 
tended to have frequent conflicts with the devil ; in 
one of which he seized the devil b^ the nose with a 
pair of red-hot pincers, and held him till the whole 
neighbourhood resounded with his bellowings. Sup- 
ported by this affected character, Dunstan obtained 
an entire ascendency over Edred, and wus placed at 
the head of the treasury. Sensible that he owed his 
advancement to the austerity of his life, he became a 
partisan of the rigid monastic rules. The celibacy of 
priests was deemed meritorious by the church of 
Rome ; and the pope undertook to make all the cler- 
gy in the western world renounce the privilege of 
mmrying. In England, Dunstan secondea his enbrts. 
and mtroduced the reformation into the convents or 
Glastonbury and Abingdon ; but the secular cleii^y, 
who were numerous and rich, defended their priv- 
ileges against this usurpation. During the ferment oc- 
easioned by theae religious controversies, Edred de- 
parted this life. 

The children of Edred being too young to bear the 
Q»1 weight of government, the throne was filled by his : 
^^'* nephew Edwy, who was adorned with a graceful 
penon, and jfossesaed the most promiping virtoea j 
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Contraiy to the advice of bk wisest cottoeellon, he an- 
fbitanatelj married El^iva, a beautiful princess of the 
royal blood, who was within the degrees of affinity pro- 
hibited bj the canon law. This occasioned the in* 
vectives of the monks ; and the king found reason to 
repent his creating such dangerous enemies. On the 



Elgiva. Dunstan, conjecturing nhe reason of the 
king's retreat, burst into the apartment, and with ev- 
ery opprobrious epithet that could be applied to her 
sex, thrust the queen from her royal consort. To 
avenge this public insult, Edwy accused Dunstan of 
malversation in the treasury, and banished him the 
kingdom. But Dunstan's party were not inactive dur- 
ing liis absence : they exclaimed against the impiety 
of the king and oueen, and proceeded to still \more 
outrageous acts or violence. Archbishop Odo, with a 
party of soldiers, seized the gueen, burned her face 
with a hot iron, and forcibly carried her into Ireland. 
Edwy, fiodinff himself unable to resist, was obliged to 
codlent to his divorce. The unhappy Elgiva, at- 
tempting to return to her husband, was seised by the 
infernal Odo. who, with the malice of a demon, caus- 
ed her to be namstrung, of whiph she died a few days 
after, at Gloucester, in the sharpest torments. 

Not satiated with this horribfe vengeance, the 
monks encouraged Edgar, the younger brother of Ed- 
wy, to asoire to the throne, and soon put him in poa* 
session or Mercia, Northumberland, and East-Annia. 
Dunstan returned to Enslandj to assist E4gu and his 
par^, and afler Odo's death, was installed in the see 
of Uanterbui^. The unhappy £^wy was excommuni- 
cated, and pursued with unrelenting vengeance ; but 
bis death, which happened sooft after, freed him from 
monkish persecution, and gave Edgar peaceable po8« 
session or the throne. 

Edgar discovered great abilities in the government 
ggMY of the kingdom ; and his reign is one of the most 
^'^•1 fortonate in English history. By his vigorous 
preparations for war,lie ensured peace; and he aw- 
ed equally the foreign and domestic Danes. The 
neii^Aoiiraig sovereigns, the ki||^o§|^and, th 
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prineei of Wales, of the iaiie of Man, of the Orkneys, 
•ad of Ireland, were reduced to pay him aubmission j 
bot the chief means by wliich he maintained his au- 
thority, Uras his assiduous yet forced respect to the 
fanatical and inhuman Dunstan apd his kindred monks. 

These repaid his politic concessions by the high- 
est panejgyncs ; and Edgar has been represented by 
them not -only as a consummate statesman and a great 
prince, but as a man of strict virtue, and even a saint. 
Nothing however could morfe fully prove, that the 
praises bestowed ,on Edgar, with respect to the 
sanctity of his life, were exag^gerated and unmerited, 
than his immoral and licentious conduct. He broke 
into a convent, carried off Editha, a nuii, by force, 
and even committed violence on her person. For 
this crime, Dunstan required him merely to abstain 
from wearing his croWn djiring seven years. At An- 
dover, too, Edgar, struck with the beauty of the 
daughter of a nobleman, in whose house he lodged, 
unceremoniously went to her mother, and desired that 
the yoane lady might pass that very night with him. 
The mother, knowing the impetuosity of the king's 
temper, pretended a submission to his* will: but-«he 
secretly ordered a waiting-maid, named- Elflede, to 
steal into the king^s bed, arter the company had retir- 
ed to reat. The dawn of light discovered the deceit ; 
but Edgar, welP pleased with his companion, express- 
ed no displeasure on account of the fraud ; and El- 
flede became his favourite mistress, until his criminal^ 
marriage with Elfrida. 

This lady, was daughter and heir of Olgar, earl of 
Devonshire, and all England resounded with the prais- 
es of her beauty. The curiosity of Edgar was excit- 
ed $ and he resolved to marry her, if he found her 
charms answerable to the report. He communicated 
his intentions to Athelwold, his favourite, whom he 
deputed to bring him an' authentic account of her 
person. Athelwold found that general report had not 
ezagserated the beauty of Eifrida ; and being smitten 
witnoer charms, he determined to sacrifice to his 
love for her the fidelity which he owed to his master. 
He returned to Edgar, and assured him, that the birth i 
and riches of Elfrida bad been the oauae of the admi- 
ration paid to her, and that she possessed no charms of j 
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saperior luitre. After some time, he intioiated lo the 
king, that, though her parentage and fortase bad net 
deceived him with regard to her beaoty, she woaldbe 
an advantageous match for him, and might by her 
birth and riches make him sufficient compensation for 
the homeliness of her person. Edgar, pleased with 
an oppdrtanity of establishing his favourite's fortune, 
forwarded bis success by a recommendation to the pa^ 
rents of Elfrida, whose hand Athelwold soon obtained. 

Envy, which ever pursues the favourite of a king, 
speedily informed Eagar of the truth. However, be- 
fore he avenged the treachery of Athelwold, he re- 
solved to satisfy himself of his guilt. He told him, 
that he intended to visit his castle, and to be introduc- 
ed to his wife. Athelwold, uriable to refuse this hon- 
our, revealed the whole transaction to ElfVida, and 
conjured her to conceal from Edgar that beauty which 
had seduced him from his fidelity. Elfrida promised 
a compliance, hut appeared before the king in all her 
charms, and excited in his bosom at once the passions 
Of desire and revenge. However, he dissembled his 
emotions, till he had an opportunity, in hunting, of 
stabbing Athelwold, and soon afler publicly espous- 
ed Elfnda. 

Edgar died after a reign of sixteen years, and was 
m«^i succeeded by Edward, whom he had by his first 

J marriage with the daughter of Earl Ordmer. 
This prince was anointed and crowned by Dunstan at 
Kingston, and lived four years after his accession. 
His death alone was memorable and tragical. Though 
his step'mother had opposed his succession, and had 
raised a party in favour of her own son Ethelred, yet 
Edward had always showed her marks of regard. He , 
was hunting one day near Corfe-castle in Dorsetshire, 
where Elfnda resided,^ and paying her a visit without 
attendants, h^ presented her with the opportunity for 
which she bad long wished. After remounting his 
horse, he desired some liquor to bd brought him ; and 
whilst he was holding the cup to his mouth a servant 
of Elfrida approached, and stabbed him behind. The 
prince, feeling himself wounded, set spursito his horse, 
Wt faint with the loss of blood, he. fell from the sad- ^ 
die, and his foot being entangled in the stirrup, he was 
dragged along until he expired. His yonth and tnno- 
emncm obtained for him the appellation of Martyr. 
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£th«lred, the fon of Edgv and Elfrida, reaped the 
fujff, advanUge of his mottor's crime,. and ancceeded 
^' J to the throne. He was a weak and irtesolnte 
monarch, and dbuined.the aiipellation of Unready. 
Doring^ his reign the Danes resumed their rarages j 
and Ethehred exhibited neither courage nor ability suf- 
ficient to repel so formidable an enemy. A shamefol 
composition was made with Sweyn, kins of Denmark : 
and the English monarch consented to the disgraceful 
badge of tribute. Ethelred, desirous, of forming a 
closer alliance with the pirates of the north, solicited 
and received in marriage Emma, sister to Richard the 
second, duke of Normandy, whose family sprang from 
the Danish adventurer Rollo. 

Whilst their sovereign courted the alliance, the 
English groaned beneath the rapacity and arrogance 
of the northern invaders. Sensit^ai of the superiority 
of these hardy warriors, the English princes had been 
accustomed to retain in their pay^bodies of Danish 
troops. These merceqaries, by tJieir arts and military 
character, had rendered themselves so agreeable to 
the fair sex, that they debauched the wives and daugh- 
ters of the English ; but what most provoked the in- 
habitants was, Uiat instead of defendingr them against 
Invaders, they were alvays ready to join the foreign 
foe. This animosity inspired Ethelred with the reso- 
lution of massacreing the Danes throughout his do- 
minions. Secret orders were despatched to com- 
mence the execution every where the same day ; and 
ions ) *^ ^^^^ were these orders executed, that the 
w r» ( ^8* °^ ^^ people, sanctioned by authority, 
Nov.13. > diatinguisbed not between innocence and 
gtiilt, and sparra neither sex nor age. 

This barbarous policy, however, did not remain long 
1Q0S1 UQ'ov^og®^* Sweyn and his Danes, who want- 
JUU3J ^^ ^^Yy a pretence for invading England, ap- 
peared off the western coast. Exeter first fell into 
their hands, from the negligence or treachery of Earl 
Hugh, a Norman, vfho had been made governor of that 
city.— Thence they extended their devastations over 
the country. The calamities of the Enqlish were aug- 
mented by famine ^ and they submitted to the infamy 
of purchasing a nominal peace, by the payment or 
thirty thousand oounds. The dissentions or the Kng- 
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liih pfefented them from opposing the Dtnea, who 
■till continued their depredation!, and from whom 
they parchased another peace at the expense of forty- 
eight thousand pounds. The Danes, however, disre-** 
g||uded all engasements, and -extorted new contribu- 
tions.. The Enriish nobility, driven to despair, swore 
allegiance to Sweyn, and delivered hhn hostages for 
their fidelity. Ethelred, equally afraid of the vio* 
lence of the enemy and the treachery of his own snb* 
iects, fled into Normandy, whither bo had sent before 
oim Gmma, and her two sons, Alfred and fUiward. 

The king had not been more than six weeks in Nor- 
10141 ™^°^Ji when he was informed of the death of 
^ Sweyn. The English prelates and nobles sent 
a deputation into Normandy, and invited Ethelred to 
resume the royal authority. But on his return they 
soon perceived that adversity had not corrected his 
errors : he displayed the same incapacity, indolence, 
cowardice, and credulity. In Canute, the son and suc- 
cessor of Sweyn, the English found -an enemy no less 
formidable than his father. After ravaging the eastern 
and southern coasts, he burst into the counties of 
Dorset, Wilts, and Somerset ; where an army was as- 
sembled aeainst bim under the command of prince 
Edmond, the eldest son of Ethelred. The English 
soldiejrs demanded the presence of their sovereign ; 
and upon his refusal t,o take the field, they became 
discoursed, and gradually retired from the camp. Ed- 
mond, after some fruitless expeditions into the north, 
retired to London, which he round in confusion, from 
the death of the king, who had expired after an inglo- 
rious reign of thirtv-five years. He left two sons by 
bis first marriage, Edmond who succeeded him, and 
Edwy who was murdered by Canute ; and two more 
by his second marriage, Alfred and Edward, who, up- 
on the death of Ethelred, were conveyed into Nor- 
mandy Sy queen Emma. 

Edmond, who from his hardy valour obtained the 
iMUl surname of Ironside, was inferior in abilities 
'"***•• only to the difficulties of 4he time. In two bat- 
tles be ei:conntered the Danes with skill and courage; 
but in both he was defeated or betrayed by the enmi« 
ty or perfidy of Edric, duke of Mercia. The indefati- 
gable Edmond, however, had still resources; ks as- 
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aembled » new anoy at Gloacester, and was again we* 
pared to dispute the field ; when the Danish and E^g- 
Jish nobility, equally harassed, obliged their kings to 
submit to a compromise, and to partition the kingdom. 
Canute reserved to himself the northerm^art, and i^e- 
linquished the southern to Edmond. This prince stir' 
Tived the treaty about a month -, he was murdered at 
Oxford by two of his chamberlains, accomplices of 
Edric, who thereby made way for the succession of 
Canute the Dane to the crown of England. 

Canute, at the head (^ a great force, was ready to 
10171 ^^ advantage of the minority of Alfred sjnd 
iui#j £^^vard^ the two sons of £dmond. To cover, 
however, his injustice under plausible pretences, be- 
' fore he seized the dominions of the English princes, 
he summoned a general assembly of the states, in or- 
der to fix the succession of the kingdom. He here 
suborned some nobles to depose, that, in the treaty of 
Gloucester, it had been verbally agreed, in case of 
Edmond's death, to Dame Canute successor to Ms do- 
minions, or tutor to his children 5 and this evidence, 
supported by the great power of Canute, determined 
the states to vest in him the government of the king- 
dom. Jealous of the two princes, he sent them to 
his ally the king of Sweden, whom he desired to free 
him by their death from all ftiture anxiety. The Swe- 
dish monarch was too humane to comply with thit 
cruel request 3 but afraid of a quarrel with Canute if 
he protected the young princes, he conveyed them to 
Solomon, kins of Hungary. The elder died withoat 
issue 3 but Edward the younger married Agatha^ the 
aister-in-law of Solomon, and daughter of the empe- 
ror Henry II. by whom he had Edgar Atheling, Mar- 
garet, afterwards queen of Scotland, and Chhatina, 
who became a nun. 

Canute no sooner found himself confirmed on the 
throne, than he put to death the nobles, on whose fi- 
delity ne could not rely 3 and among these was ike 
traitor Edric, who had presumed to reproach him with 
his services. But, like a wise prince, he was deter- 
mined that the English, now aeprived of all their 
danserous leaders, should be reconciled to the Danes 
by Uie justice and impartiality of l^is government. He 
restored the Saxon customs in Die zt.neral assembly 
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of the 9tates ; he made do distinction between Danes 
and English in the distribution of justice ; and the 
victors were graduallj incorporated with the vanquish- 
ed. Though the distance of Edinond's children was 
regarded by Canute as the greatest security to his gor- 
ernment, yet he dreaded the pretensions of Alfred and 
Edward, who were supportea by their uncle, RicbaM 
duke of Normandv. T(f acquire the friendship of 
that prince, he paid his addresses to hit sister Emma ; 
and the widow of Ethelred consented to bestow her 
hand on the implacable enemy of her former husband, 
on condition Uiat the children of their marriage shoula 
mount the Enfflish throne. 

After repelfing the attacks of the king of Sweden, 
Canute invaded and subdued NorWav, of which he 
retained possession till hie death. At leisure from 
war, he cast his view towards that future existence, 
which it is so natural for the human mind, whether 
satiated by prosperity, or disgusted with adversity, to 
make the object of its attention. Instead, however, 
of endeavouring to atone for the crimes which he 
had committed by compensation to the injured, it was 
in building churches, m endowing mobasteries, and 
in a pilgrimage to Rome, that his' penitence was dis- 
played. Some of his courtiers aifected to think his 
power uncontrollable, and that all things would be 
obedient to his command. Canute, sensible of their 
adulation, ordered his chair to be placed on the sea- 
shore while the tide was rising; and as the waters ap- 
proached, he commanded tbem to retire, and to obey 
the voice of him who was lord of the ocean. But 
when the sea, still advancing towards hinK began to 
wet his feet, he turned to his courtiers, and remarked 
to tiiem, that every creature in the nniverse is feeble 
and' impotent, compared to that Almighty Being in' 
whose nands are all the elemefnts of nature, and who 
can say to the ocean, ''Thus far shaltthoa go, and no 
Artber." 

Canute died at Shaflsbury, in the nineteenth ^ear 
of his reisn. Of his two sons by his first marriage. 
Sweyn had been crowned king of "Norway, and Harold 
succeeded his father on the Enfflisb throne : and 
Hardicanute, who was his issue by Emma, was left m 
possefsion of the kingdom of 
▼oi. I. 9 
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Though Harold succeeded to the throne of England 
10361 ^P^^^^^J ^^ ^^ ^^1 ^^ ^i^ father, who consid- 
'^'^J ered it dangerous to leave a newly-conquered 
kingdom in the hands of so young a prince as Hardi- 
canute j yet this was a manifest violation of the trea- 
ty with the duke of Normandy, hy which England was 
assigned to the issue of Canute by Emma. Harold 
was favoured by the Danes, and tiardicanute by the 
English. The death of Harold, however, which hap- 
pened four year9 after his accession, left the succes- 
sion open to his brother Hardicanute. He expired, 
little regretted by his subjects, and distinguished only 
for his agility in running, by which he had gained the 
surname of Harefoot. 

Hardicanute, upon his arrival from the continent, 
10391 ^^ received with the most extravagant dem- 
^ onstrations of joy, and was acknowledged king 
both by the Danes and the English. However, he 
soon lost the affectionEi of the nation by his miscon- 
duct. At the nuptials of a Danish lord, which he had 
honoured with his presence, Hardicanute died ; and 
this event once more presented to the English a fa- 
vourable opportunity of shakins off the Danish yoke. 

The descendants of Edmond Ironside, the legiti- 
10111 "^^^ heirs to the crown, were at a distance i& 
^ Hungary; and as all delays might be dangerous, 
the vacant tburone was offered to Edward, the son of 
Ethelred and Emma. His successiop might have been 
opposed by earl Godwin, who had espoused the daugh- 
ter of Canute, and whose power, alliances, and abili- 
ties, gave him a great influence : but it was stipulated, 
that Edward should marry Editha, the daughter of 
Godwin. To this Edward consented, and was crown- 
ed king of England. 

The long residence of Edward in Normandy, had 
attached him to the natives, who repaired to his court 
in great numbers, an<twho soon rendered their lan- 
gia^, custokiis, and laws, fashionable in the kingdom. 
Their influence soon became disgusting to the Eng- 
lish ; but above all it excited the jealousy of Godwin. 
That powerful nobleman, besides being earl or duke 
of. Wessez^ had the counties.of Kent and Sussex an- 
nexed tahis government : his eldest son, Sweyn, po?- 
— led the same authority in the counties of OxforJ, 
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Berks, GloQCMter, and Hereford: and Htfold, ^ 
fiecond soa, wai Duke of £aet Anriia, and at th» 
Mime time gOYeriior of Essex. The king had indeed 
married the daughter of Godwin ; hot the amiable 
qualities of Editha had never won the affection of her 
husband. It is even pretended that Eldward abstained 
from all commerce of love with her } and such a for- 
bearance, thou|rh It obtained for the prince, from the 
monkish historians, the appellation or Saint and Con- 
fessor, could not but be noticed by the high-spirited 
Godwin. 

However, the influence of the Normans was the- 
popular pretence for the disaffection of the duke of 
Wessez to the king and hia government. Godwiik 
raised the standard of rebellion ; but finding himself, 
from the desertion of his troops, incapable of oppos- 
ing his sovereign, he fled to Flanders. Returning 
with a powerful fleet, which th6 earl of l^landera had 
permitted him to prepare in his harbours^ a new rec- 
onciliation took place, and the most obnoxious of the 
Normans were banished. 

Godwin's death, which happened soon after, devolv- 
ed his government of Weasex, Sussex, Kent, and Es- 
sex, with his office of steward of the hcusehold, on 
his son Harold, who was actuated b^" an ambition equal 
to that of his rather, and was supenor to him in virtue 
and address. Edward, who felt the approach of age 
and infirmities, and had no issue himself, began to 
think of appointing a successor to his kingdom ; and,, 
at length, he fixednia choice on his kinsman, William, 
duke of Normandy. 

This celebrated prince was natural son of Robert, 
duke of Normandy, by Harlotta^ daughter of a tanner 
in Falaise. The illegitimacy of his birth had not pre- 
vented him from beins acknowledged by the Normans 
as their duke ; and the qualities which hjiydisplayed 
in the field and the cabinet, eAcouraged^MP friends, 
and struck terror into his enemies. Having establish- 
ed tranquillity in his own dominions, he visited Eng- 
land ; where he was received in a mancer suitable to 
the reputation he had acquired, and to Uie obligations 
which Edward owed to hia family. Soon after his re- 
turn, he was informed of the lung's intentions m his 
favour 5 and this first opened the mind of William to 
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entertain ^ach ambitioas hopes. Harold, liowoYcr, 
•penly aspired to the succession : ajid Edward^ feeble 
and irresolute, was , afraid to declwe either fbr or 
against him. In this state of uncertainty, the king was 
surprised by death, in the sizty-fifUi year of his age, 
and the twenty-fiflh of his reign. 

On the death of Edward, the last of the Saxon prin- 
infXI ^^^* Harold ascended the throne with little op- 
J position ; and the whole nation seemed to ac- 
quiesce in his elevation. The duke of Normandy, 
howerer, received the intelligence with the i^reatest 
indignation. No sooner had he proclaimed his inten- 
tion of attempting the conquest of England, than be 
found less difficulty in completing his levies, than in 
rejecting those who were desirous of serving under 
him. The duke of Normandy speedily assembled a 
fleet of three thousand vessels, in which to transport 
an army of sixty thousand men, whom be had selected 
from the numoers that courted his service. Among 
these were found the high names of the most illuatri- 
ous nobles oi Normandy, France, Brittany, and Flan- 
ders. To these bold Chieftains William held up 
the spoils of England as the prize of their valour ; and 
pointmgtoUie opposite shore, he told them, that there 
was the field, on which to erect trophies to their name, 
and fix their residence. The Norman armament ar- 
rived, without any material loss, at Pevensey in Sus- 
sex ; and the troops were disembarked without meet- 
ing any obstacle. The duke himself, as he leaped on 
shore, happened to stumble and fall ; but he bad the 
presence of mind to turn the omen to his advantase, 
oy calling aloud that he had taken possesion of Uie 
country. 

Harold bad just gained a great and important victo- 
ry over the Norwegians, who had *invaaed the king- 
dom, when he received the intelligence that the duke 
of Normandy had landed with a numerous army in the 
south of England. He resolved to give battle in per- 
son, and soon appeared in si^ht of the enemy, who 
had pitched their camp at Hastings. So confident was 
I^aroid of success, that to a message sent him by the 
duke, he replied, ** The god of battles should soon be 
the arbiter of all their dmerences.'' 
I^Both parties immediately prepared for action 3 bat 
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i<v» > ^® EngUsh ipent the nigbt preTiouilj to tho 
J^W. J battle, in riot andioUityj wbiliT the Nor- 
"^ **• > mans were occupied in prayer and in the do- 
tics of religion, ^n the morning, the duke aaaembled 
his princijMd officers and harrangued them in a set 
speech, in which he used every aigument that coald 
stimulate their courage and repel their fears. He then 
ordered the signal of battle to be ^iven j and the 
whole army, moving at once, and singing the hymn or 
song' of . Roland, the famous peer of Charlemacne, 
advanced in grder and with alacrity towards the £nff- 
lish. 

Harold had seized the advantage of a rising ground, 
and having secured his flanks with trenches, he re- 
solved to stand on the defensive, and to avoid an en- 
gagement with the cavalrVy ii) which he was inferior. 
The Kentish men were placed in the van, a post of 
honour which they always claimed as their due. The 
Londoners guarded the standard^ and the king him- 
self, accompanied by his two valiant brothers, Gurth 
and L^fwin, dismounting from his horse, placed him- 
self at the head of his infantry, and expressed his 
resolution to conquer or to die. The first attack of 
the Normans was^ desperate, but was received with 
equad valour by the English ; and the former began to 
retreat, when William hastened to their support with 
a select band. His presence restored the action 5 
and i)ie EncUsh in their turn were obliged to retire. 
They ralliea again, however, assisted by the advan- 
tage of the ground; when William commanded his 
troops to allure the enemy from their position, by ike 
appearance of flisht. The English fbllowed pre^i- 
tately into the plain j where the Normans faced upon 
them, and forced them back with considerable slan|[h- 
ter. The artifice was repeated a second time with 
the same success ; yet a great body of the English 
still maintained themselves in firm array, and seemed 
resolved to dispute the victory. Harold, however, 
was slain by an arrow, whilst combating at the head of 
his men : iaA his two brothers shared ue same fame. 
The Enc^ish, discooraged by the fall Qf their princes, 
fled on all sides 1 and tiie darkness of the mght con- 
Cribated to saYO tho«6 who had aomvod the carnage 
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^ipfaiii waa ffained by William, dake of Nonnaady, 
t£e great and decisive victory of Hastings^ after a 
battle fought from morning to sao-BOt, in wbich the 
valoar of the van^aished, a^ well uk of the victois, 
waa highly oonspicaouB. In this engagement nearly 
fifteen thousand Normans fell ; -andlViiriam had three 
horses killed under him. But the victoir, how^Ver 
dearly purchased, was deci^Ve, as itpald the price of 
a kingdom. The body of HarcM:^M|M to Wjl- 
liam, who generously. jrestorg^lt jgp bttt ransoin to 
his mother. t%e Noi:mkn ann^'gar>n^uiks to heaven 
for their success; and their prince preisdd*fQn|^d8 to 
■ecure the prise he had won. .^ ' W - *'- 

CHAPTER III^ 

' ThiReif^<f'WitUamtheConaueror,WiIHamRu- 
Jilt, Henry I., and Stephe^ 

As soon as William passed tbtf^ames at Waliing- 
lOfifil ^^^^f Stigand, the primate, made submission to 
J him : and before lie came in sight of London, 
all the chier nobility entered his camp, and request- 
ed him to mount the throne, declaring that, as they 
had always been ruled by regal power, they desired to 
follow, in this instance, the example of their ances- 
tors, and knew of no one more worUiy than himself to 
hold the reins of government. Though William feign- 
ed to hesitate, and wished to obtain a more formal 
consent of the English nation, yet he dreaded the dan- 

Sir of delay, and accepted of the crown wh*ch was 
us tendered him. He was consecrated in Westmin- 
ster Abbey by Aldred, archbishop of York ; and he 
<#aa attended, on this occasion, by the most considera- 
ble of the nobility, both English and Norman. 

Thus, by a pretended destination of king Edward, 
•nd by an irregular election of the people, but stiil 
aaoie ly force of arms, William seated himself on the 
Enjiliah throne. He introduced into England that 
^tnot ekecatioii of jnstioe for which his j||dveniment i 
had been much celebrated In Normandy. He dondftn I 
~ "* "he liberties and immunities of London, aitd tho j 
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other citiet of Eogiand, and appeiured deitrooa ef re- 
placiag every 4biii^ en ancient eatabliahments. Hia 
whole administration, had the semblance of that of a 
lawfal prince, JK>t ofja conqaeror; .and the .English 
began to flatter^^aqoMlTes that they had changed only 
the succession or their sovereigns, and not Uie form 
of«their government. But amidst this confidence and 
friendship, jfhich he expressed for the English, the 
king tqok ca^4a»place all real power in the nanos of 
the Normans.' j^e boUt citadeb in London, Winches- 
ter, Hereford, Oxford, and the towns best situated for 
comiynding the kingdom, all of which he garrisoned 
wi^T^ormaa aoldiers. 

'By-thia mixture of vigoor and lenity, William had 
00 soothed or humbled the minds of the English, that 
he thought he might safely revisit his native country, 
and enjoy the congratulations of his ancient subjects. 
AccoroinglVf he set out for Normandy, and carried 
over with mm the chief of the J^nglish nobles, who, 
whilst they served to grace his court by their magnifi- 
cence, were in reality hostages for the ^delity of the 
nation. 

During the absence of William, affairs took a very 
unfavourable turn in England. It is probable that the 
Normans, despising a people who had so easily sub- 
mitted to the yoke, and envying their riches, were de- 
sirous of provoking them to rebellion. Certain, how- 
ever, it is, that their arrogance multiplied discontents 
and complaints every where ; that secret conspira- 
ciea were entered into against the government j and 
that every thing seemed to threaten a revolution. The 
disaffection of the English daily increased j and a se- 
cret conspiracy was entered into to perpetrate in one 
day a general massacre of the Normans, like that 
which had been formerly executed upon th^ Danes. 

The return of the king, however, disconcerted the 
plans of the conspirators 3 and the confiscation of 
their estates enabled the king still farther to gratify 
the rapacity of the Normans. Thoogh natorallv vio- 
lent and severe in his temper, jet William still pre 
served the appearance of justice in his oppressions 
lie restored to their inheritance such aa had been ar- 
bitrarily expelled by the Normantf during his absence^ 
but be imposed on the people the tax of Danegelt, 
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. which had been aboliahed by Edward the ConSdaaar, 
and which was extremely odions to the nation. 

The English now clearly foresaw that the king in- 
tended to rely entirely on the sappor%^nd affection of 
foreigners, and that new forfeitures would be the re- 
sult of any attempt to maintain tkeir rights. Impress- 
ed with liiis dismal prospect, many fled into foreign 
countries. Several of them settled in Scotland, and 
founded families which were afterwards illustrious in 
that country. But whilst the English suffered ander 
these oppressions, the Normans found themselves sur- 
rsiunded by an enraged people, and besan to wish for 
triuquillity. However, the rage of the vanquished 
Knglish served onljr to excite the attention of the king 
and his warlike chiefs to supffreas every commence- 
lueot of rebellion. 

William introduced into England the feudal law, 
. which had some time been estamlished in Normandy 
Awil France. He <jl^vided with very few exceptions, 
besides the royal demesnes, all the lands of England 
into baronies^ and he conferred them, with the reser- 
vation of stated services and payments, on the most 
considerable of his adventurers. These barons made 
a grant of a great part of their lands to other foreign- 
ers, under the denomination of knights or vassals, 
\tho paid their lord Uie same duty and submissi&n 
which the chiefUin paid to their sovereign. The 
whole kingdom contained about 700 chief tenanti^, and 
G0,215 knights fees; and as none of the native English 
were admitted ipto the first rank, the few who retained 
their landed property were glad to be received into 
th9 second, under the protection of some powerful 
Norman. 

The doctrine which exalted the papacy above all 
hnman power, had gradually diffused itself from 
Home 3 but, at this time, was more prevalent in the 
southern, than in the nosthem kingdoms of Europe. 
Pope Alexander, who had assisted William in nis 
conquests, naturally expected that he would extend to 
England the reverence for this atcred character, and 
break the soiritnal independence of the Saxons. As 
soon, theretore, as the Norman prince was established 
on the throne, Alexander despatched to him Esmen- 
firoy, bishop of Siam, as hvi lega^: and the king^ 
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thottffh he was probably led by principle to pay inb' ^ 
inisBion to Rome, determined to employ this incident 
as a means of serying his political purposes, and de- 
graded those English prelates who were obnoxions to 
him. Howeyer, the superstitioas sjpirit, which became 
dangerous to some of William'iB Stt0ce889rsy was 
checked by the abilities of that monarch. He prohib- 
ited his subiects from acknowledging any one for 
pope, whom he himself had not previouBly received ; 
and Jie woald not suffer any bills or letters from Rome 
to be produced without the sanction of his ^othoritv. 

But the £ngUsh had the mortification to find that 
the king employed himself chiefly in oppressing them. 
He even formed a project of eztinguisning the Eng- 
lish language j and, for that purpose, be ordered that 
in all schoob youth shoula be instructed in the 
French tongjue : and that all law proceedings should 
be directed in tne same idiom : hence arises that mix- 
tare of French which is at present found in the Eng- 
lish tongue, and particiilarly in legal forms. 

William's eldest son, Robert, who was greedy of 
fame, impatient of contradiction, and without reserve 
in his friendships or enmities, had been flattered with 
the hope that his father, in possession of England, 
would resign to hin^ the independent government of 
his continental dominions. The king, indeed, had 
declared Robert his successor in Normandy, and had 
obliged the barons of that duchy to do homage to him 
as their future sovereign ; but when Robert demanded 
of his father the execution of those engagements, 
William reftased ; Robert openly declared his discon- 
tent, and cherished a violent jealousy againjit his two 
surviving brothers, William and Henry. Irritated by 
an imaginary affront, he quitted the court, and after an 
ineffectual attempt to surprise the citadel of Rouen, 
fled to Hugh de Neofchatel, a powerful Norman baron, 
and openhr levied war against his father. Afler a 
•traggle or several years, a recc^ciliation was effected 
between the king and Robert, who soon after accom- 
panied his father to England. 

Havinff gained a respite from war. William employ- 
ed hiB leisure in an undertaking which does honour to 
his memory. He appointed commissioners to survey 
all the lands in tho un^diMii ; their extant in eachdis- 
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trict) their proprietora, tenufeg, valire ; and the cnao* 
tity of meadow, pasture, wood, and arable land, which 
they contained. Thia mooument, called Domeaday 
Book, was perfected in fix years, and is still preseryed 
in the exchequer. 

• The^omestic happiness of William was again inter- 
10831 '^P^^ ^y "*® death of his consort Matilda, 
J whom he tenderly hived. He was involved in 
war with France, on account of the inroads into Nor- 
mandy by some French barons on the frontiers. The 
displeasure of William was increased by some Cille- 
ries which Philip of France had thrown out against 
his person. He was become corpulent, and had been 
detained in bed aome time by sickness, when Philip 
jocularly expressed his surprise, that his brother of 
England ahould be so long in being delivered of his 
big belly. This being reported to William, he sent 
Philip word, that, as soon as he was up, he would 
present so many lights at Notre-nlame, as perhaps 
would give little pleasure to the king of France ; allu- 
dinff to the usual practice at that time of women after 
childbirth. Immedifttebr after his recover^*, he led an 
army into the Isle of France, which he laid waste : 
and he also took and reduced to ashes the town of 
Mante. But the progress of these hostilities , was 
stopped by an accident, which put an end to his life. 
His norse starting, he bruised his belly on the pommel 
of his saddle ; and being in a bad habit of body, and 
apprehending the consequences, be ordered himself to 
be carried to the monastery of St. Gervas. In his 
last moments he was struck with remorse for the cru- 
elties he had exercised, and endeavoured to make 
atonement by presents to churches and monasteries. 
He left Normandy and Maine to his eldest son Robert j 
and he wrote to Lanfraac, archbishop of Canterbury, 
desiring him to crown his second son, William. To 
Henry, nis third son, be bequeathed nothing save the 
possessions of his mother Matilda t but foretold that 
ne would one day surpass both his Wothers, in power 
and opulence. Having made these dispositions, he 
expired, in the sixty-third year of his agQ, and in the 
twenty-first of his reign over England. 

Few princes have been more fortunate than William, 
•r were better entitled to grandeur and prosperity, 
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from the abilities and Yigour of miad which he dia- 
played in all his conduct His spirit was bold and 
enterprisinff, yet gaided by prudence : and his ambi- 
tion, thouffh exon>itant, generally submitted to the 
dictates of sound policy. Though not insensible to 
generosity, he was nardened against compaaaion -, and 
his conduct was too austere to render his gOTerament 
popular over a vanquished people, who felt him to be 
both a master and a tyrant. 

William, surnamed R^fua, (Vom the red colour of 
l(fe71 ^^ hair, was solemnly crowned king of £ngland 
-* by the primate : and about the same time Rob- 
ert waa acknowledgea auccessor to Normandy. But 
the barons, who possessed estates both in England and 
Normandy, were uneasy at the separation of those 
territories -y they respected the claim of primogeniture 
in Robert, and they preferred his open and generous 
nature to the haughty and tyrannical disposition of his 
brother. A conspiracy, therefore, waa tormed against 
William', who. conscious of his danger, endeavoured 
to conciliate toe affections of the English, by promises 
of future lenity, and the' indulgence of hunting ia the 
royal forests. The English espoused the cause of 
. William, who marched an army into Kent, and reduc- 
ed the fortresses of Pevensey and Rochester, which 
had been seized by his uncles. This success, together 
with the indolent conduct of Robert, broke all the 
hopes of the rebels ; some few of whom received a 
pardon ; but the greater part were attainted, and their 
estates confiscated. 

But the noise of the petty wars and commotions 
sunk in the tumult of the crusades, which ens[rossed 
the attention and agitated the hearts ot* the principal 
nations of Europe. Peter the Hermit, a native of 
Amiens in Picaroiy, had made the pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem, then in possession of the Turks. Deeply affect- 
ed with the dangers to which that act of piety now 
exposed the pilgrims^ he entertained the design of 
leading against the Moslems the hardy warriors of the 
west. By permission of the pope, Martin the Second, 
he preached the crusade over Europe ; aM men of all 
ranks flew to arms, with the greatest alacrity, for the 
imipose of rescuing the Holy Land from the infidels. 
TTie sign of the cross became the fe^^pf nnion, and 
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WW nSxed oa their ri^ht shoulder, by all who enlisted 
themselyes in this sacred warfare. Such was the gen- 
eral ardour, that while the jouthfol and Tigorous took 
up arms, the infirm and aged contributed to the expe- 
dition by presents and money. A promiscuous, disop* 
derly multitude of 300,000, impatient to commence 
operations, under the conduct of Peter the Hermit, 
attempted to penetrate through Hungary and Bulgaria 
to Constantinople, and perished by disease, by famine, 
and the sword. These were followed by more numer- 
ous and better disciplined armies, which, after passing 
the streights at Constantinople, were^ mustered in the 
plains of Asia, and amounteoi to the number of 700,000 
combatants. 

Robert duke of Normandy, imi>elled by the bravery 
and mistaken generosity of his spirit, had eairly engag- 
ed in the crusade ; bttt being destitute of money, he 
offered to mortgage, or rather sell his dominions to 
his brother William, for the inadequate sum of ten 
thousand marks. The bargain was soon concluded ; 
and whilst Robert set out with a magnificent train for 
the Holy Land, William possessed himself of Norman- 
dy, and thus re-united, beneath his authority, the ex- 
tensive dominions of his father. 

The cession of Normandy and Maine extended the 
dominions, but on account of the unsettled state of 
those countries, weakened the power of William. 
The Norman nobles were men of independent minds, 
and were supported by the French king in all their in- 
surrections. Helic, lord of,le Fleche, a small town 
in Anjou, obliged William to undertake several expe- 
ditions, before he could prevail over a petty baron, 
who had acquired the confidence and affections of the 
inhabitants of Maine. 

However, the king was not less desirous of extend- 
inff his dominions. William, earl of Poictiers and 
duke of Guienne, inflamed with the spirit of adventure, 
determined to join the cjaisaders ; but wanting money 
to forward the preparations, he offered to mor^;age his 
dominions to the king of England. This proposal was 
accepted by the king, who had prepared a fleet and ar- 
my to escort the money and to take possession of the 
rich provinces of Poictiers and Guienne, when an ao- 
Qideat p«t an end to all his ambitioiui projecU and 
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▼iewf of agynndizement He wos engaged in the 
New^I^oreBt in hunting, accomptiiied by Waiter Tyt* 
rel. a French gentleman, remarkable for his akiii in 
archery ) and as William dismounted after a chace, 
Tyrrel, impatient of ahowins his dexterity, let fly an 
arrow at a stag, which suddenly started before him. 
The arrow glancing from a tree, struck the king in the 
breast, and instantly killed him. Tyrrel, fearful of 
suspicions which perhapa he was conscious of incur- 
ring, without informing the royal attendants, gained 
the seashore, embarked for France, and joined the 
crusade in an expedition to Jerusalem, as a penance 
for this iuTOluptary crime : William was perfidious 
and oppressive ; and the ^extremes of prodigality and 
rapacity, which' were reconciled in him, had ionges- 
tranged from him the hearts of his subjects. The 
chief monuments which perpetuate his name are the 
Tower, Westminster Hall, and London Bridge. 

Prince Henry was hunting with Rufus in the New 
ilOOl ^^^^^h ^^^° S^^^ monarch was killed -, and, 
•» hastening to Winchester, he extorted by threats 
the royal treasure from William de Breteuil, the keep 
er. Pursuing his journey to London, and having as 
sembled some noblemen and prelates, whom his ad- 
dress or liberality gained to .his side, he was saluted 
king : and in less than three days after his brother's 
death, he waa solemnly crowned by Maurice, bishop 
of London. 

To maintain the dignity which he had thus usurped, 
Hennr resoWed to court, by fair professions at least, 
the ntyour of his subjects. He passed a charter, 
which was framed to remedy many of the grieyous 
oppressions that had been complained of during the 
reiguB of his father and brother. He espoused Matil- 
da, daughter of Malcolm the Third, king of Scotland, 
and niece to Edgar Athelinf } aAd his marriage with 
a Saxon princess, endeflred him to the English, and 
tended to establish hiiti on the throne. 

Robert returned to Normandy about a month alUr 
the death of his brother William. After establishing 
his authority over Normandy, he made preparations 
for possessing himself of Enioand, of which he had 
boon so unjustly defrauded. The two armies lay in 
•i|^t of each other for several days without coming to 
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actios. It was, howeTer, agreed that Rebert, in li^u 
of his preteiuioD9 to England, should receive an an- 
nual pension of 3000 marks 3 that if either of the prin- 
ces died without issue, the survivor should succeed 
to his dominions : and that the adherents of each 
should be pardoned. 

Alternately plunsed into the most dissolute pleaa> 
ares, or abandoned to the most womanish supersti- 
tions, Robert neglected the government of his auchy 5 
and Normandy l^came a scene of violence and depre- 
dation. To avail himself of these disorders, Henry 
raised a numerous army, with which he invaded Nor- 
mandy. He took Bayeuk by storm, and was admitted 
into Caen bv the inhabitants. Robert, roused at last 
from his lethargy, advanced to meet him, with a view 
of terminating taeir quarrels in a decisive battle: he 
resumed his wonted spirit ; he animated his troops by 
his example, and threw the English into disorder : but 
when he had the fairest prospect of victory, the 
treachery and flight of one of his generals occasioned 
tlie total defeat of his army. Robert and ten thousand 
of his followers were made prisoners. Normandy 
submitted to the victors; and the unfortunate prince 
was carried by Henry into England, and detained in 
prison during the remainder of his life, in the castle 
of Cardiff in Glamorganshire. 

The conquest of Normandy seemed to establish the 
throne of Henr^ ; but bis prosperity was clouded by a 
severe domestic calamity. His onlv son, William, 
had reached his eighteenth year 3 he had been affianc- 
ed to the daughter of Pulk, -count Of Anjou : and he 
had been acknowledged as successor, to the kingdom 
of England, and the duchy of Normandy. The prince 
was detained for some hours after his father had set 
sail from Barfleur to Return to Enp^land ; and his cap- 
tain and crew having spAit ,the intervsl in drinking, 
when they weighed anchor,' in their impatience to 
overtake the kins, they struck the ship on a rock, 
where she immediately foundered. William was in- 
stantly put into the Imig-boat, and had got clear of the 
ship ; whep hearing tne cries of his natural sister, the 
countess of Perehe, he ordered the seamen to row 
back in hopes of saving her. But the numbers who 
then crowded in, soon sunk the l^at : and the prince 
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witb lU bis retfaiaQ periBhed. Above one hondred and 
forty young noblemen, of the principal families of 
En^and and Normandy, were loat on this occasion 
and the only peison that escaped to relate the melan- 
choly tale was a batcher of Rouen, who clung to the 
mast, and was taken up the next morning by some 
fishermen. When Heniy received intelligence of 
this mournful event, he niinted away ^ and it was re- 
marked that he never after recovered his wonted 
cheerfulness. 

Henry had now no legitimate issue except one 
daughter, Matilda, whom he had betrothed, when on- 
ly eight years of age, to the Unperor Henry the Fifth, 
and whom he had sent Over to be educated in Germa- 
ny. Fearful lest her absence from the kinsdom, and 
marriage into a foreign family, migh( endanger the 
succession, Henry obtained the hand of Adelais, 
daughter of Godifrey, Duke of Lovane. Adelais, 
however, proved barren in his embraces ; and he be- 
stowed his daughter Matilda, who had become a wid- 
ow, on Geoffery, the son of Fulk, count of Anjou. 

Henry died at St. Dennis le Ferment, from eating 
too plentifully of lampreys, in the sixty-seventh year 
of h» age, and the tbirty-fiflh of his reign; leaving by 
will his daughter Matilda the heir of m his domin 
ions. He was one of the most accomplished princes 
that ever sraced the English throne. His person was 
manly, and his countenance engaging ^ andhe was el- 
oquent, penetrating, and brave. By his great progress 
in litcratare, he ac(^uired the name of Beau-elerc, or 
the scholar; but his application to those sedentary 
pursuits abated nothing of the activity and vigilance 
of his government. 

The failure of male heirs to the kingdom of Epg- 
11351 I>uid and duchy of Normandy, seemed to leave 
*^J the succession open, without a rival, to the em- 
press Matilda: but no sooner had Henry breathed his 
last, than Stepnen, son of Adela^ daughter of William 
the Conqueror, hastened to London, and #as saluted 
king by the populace. His father was the count of 
BI018, whom Adela had married ; and Stephen had al- 
ways affected the greatest attacliment .to his uncle, the 
late king, and the most ardent xeal for the succesaion 
«r Matilda. After gaining the populace , Stephen next 
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acqaired the good-will of the clem, by the ioflaence 
of his brother Henry, bishop of WincheBter ; and lie 
wafl solemnly crowned by the archbishop of Canterbtt- 
ry, without mach attendance indeed, but without op- 
position. 

The Normans no sooner heard that ^Stephen had 
i|eized the "English crown, than they swore allegiance 
to him; and Matilda was scarcely informed of her fa- 
iher's death, before she found another had usurped her 
rights. Matilda, however, did not long delay to as- 
sert her claim to the crown. Encouraged by a (jaar- 
rel which had broken out between Stephen and some 
of the clergy, she lande^n Eojgland, with Robert earl 
of Gloucester, and a retinue ofone hundred and forty 
knights. She fixed her residence at Arundel castle, 
the gates of which were opened to her by Adelais the 
queen-dowager ; and she excited her partisans to take 
arms in every county of England. The war quickly 
broke out in every quarter ; and England, for more 
than a year, was distressed and laid waste by the fury 
of the contending parties. At last, a battle took place 
between Stephen and the earl of Gloucester. Af- 
ter a violent shock, the two wings of the royalists . 
were put to flight ; and Stephen himself, surrounded 
by the' enemy, was borne down by numbers, and tak 
en prisoner. 

The authority of Matilda now seemed to be estab- 
lished over the whole kingdom : but affairs did not re- 
main long in this situation. Matilda was passionate 
and imperious, and did not know how to temper with 
affability the harshness of a refusal. Stephen^s queen, 
seconded by many of the nobility, petitioned for t^e 
liberty of her husband, on conaition that he should 
renounce the crown, and. retire into a convent Oth- 
er petitions also were presented to Matilda ', but she 
rejected them all tn the most haughty and perempto- 
ry manner. A conspiracy was entered into to seize 
her person; but Matilda saved herself by a precipi- 
tate retreat to Oxford. The Civil War was re-kindled 
with greater fury than ever ; and Matilda, harassed 
with incessant action,^ sought repose with her son in 
Normandy. 

But when prince Henry, the son of Matilda, had 
reached his sixteenth jear« he resolved to reclaim his 
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hereditary kingdom. Informed of the dispositions of 
the English in tiis favour, he invaded England : and, 
Bt Malmesbury, he prepared to encounter Stephen tti 
a pitched battle. Thtf great men on both sides, alarm- 
cd at the consequences of a decisive action, compel- 
led the rival princes to a, negotiation. It was agreed, 
that, on the demise of Stephen, the crown should re* 
vert to Henry } and that William, Stephen's surviving 
son, should succeed to the earldom of Boulogne, 
and his patrimonial estate. Afler all the barons had 
sworn to the observance of this treaty, and done hom* " 
age to Henry, as heir-apparent to the crown, t}i:a 
orince evacuated the kingdom; and the death of 
Stephen, which happened the next year, after a short 
iUness, in the fiftieth year of his age, put an end la 
farther jealousies. 

Had Stephen succeeded by a just title ^ to tho 
crown, he seems to hare been well qualified to have 
promoted the happiness of his subjects. He was pos- 
sessed of industry, activity, and courage 3 and though 
bis judgment may be arraigned, his humanity must he 
acknowledged, and his address commended. Dilri:ig 
this reign, the see of Rome made a rapid progress iu 
its encroachments, and ultimately pretended to a par 
aii)ount authority over the kings or this country. 



CHAPTER IV. 
Reign$ (/ Henry Jt, Richard L, and John. 

Thx first acts of Henry's gOTemment corresponded 
...K-. to the high idea entertained of his abilities. 
tiooj 11^ dismissed the mercenicry soldiers of Ste- 
phen ', revoked all grants made by his predecessors ; 
restored the coin which had been debased during the 
former reign ; and was rigorous in the execution of 
justice, and the suppression of- violence. ' 

In addition to his possessing the throne of England, 
Henry, in right of his father, was master of Anjou 
and Touraine j in that of his mother, of Normandy 
and Maine ; in that of his wife, of Guienne, Poictou, 
Xantoigne, Auvergne, Perlgord, Angoumois, and the 
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LimoiiD ; and he annexed Brittany to his other ctates ; 
alfof which rendered him one of the most pow,erfQl 
monarchs in Christendom, and an object of great jeal- 
OQBT to the king of France. * 

Henry directed his attention to the encroachments of 
the see of Rome, which had grown with a rapidity not 
to be brooked by a prince of his high spirit. To fa- 
cilitate his desimi of suppressing them, he advanced 
to the dignity of metropolitan, Becket, his chancel- 
lor, on whose flexibility of temper he had made a 
wrong estimate. 

Thomas a Becket was born of reputable parents in 
the city of London ; and having insinaatea himself 
into the favour of Theobald, archbishop of Canterbu- 
ry, he obtained from that prelate consiaerable prefer- 
ment. Being of a gay and splendid turn, and appa- 
rently little tenacious of ecclesiastical privileges, 
Henry thought him the fittest person, on the death of 
Theobald, fol' the high station of metropolitan ; but 
no sooner was he installed in this high dignity, than 
he altered his conduct and demeanour. He maintain- 
ed in his retinue and attendants alone, his ancient 
pomp and lustre ', in his own person he affected the 
gi-eatest austerity ; he wore sackcloth next his skin, 
which he pretended to conceal ; he seemed perpetu- 
ally employed in reciting prayers and pious lectures -, 
and all men of penetration plainly saw that he was 
meditating some great design. 

Thoush Henry found himself grievously mistaken 
in the character of the person whom he had raised to 
the primacy, yet he determined not to desist from bis 
former intention of retrenching clerical usurpations. 
The ecclesiastics in that age liad renounced all im- 
mediate subordination to the magistrate : and crimes 
of the blackest die were committed by them with im- 
punity. A clerk in Worcestershire, having debauched 
a gentleman's daughter, had proceeded tamurder the 
father; the general indignation against the crimen 
moved the king to attempt the remedy of an abuse 
which had become so palpable, and to require that the 
clerk should be delivered up, and receive condign 
punishment from the ma^strate. Becket insisted on 
ihe privileges of the church, and maintained that no 
greater punishment could be inflicted on the criminal 
, than degradation. 
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Inrnrder to define expressly those Isws to wkkl^be 
required obedience, ana to mark the limilB between 
the ciyil and ecclesiastical jarisdictions, Henry snm- 
moned a general cojincil of the nobility and prelatei 
at Clarendon 3 when, by his inflnence or anthority, 
the laws so favourable to prerogative, known by the 
name of the ConatiiuHona qf Clarendon, were voted 
without opposition. Becket, of all the prelates, alone 
withheld his assent ; but he was at last obliged to 
cOmpljr, and engaced by oath legtMy, loith good/aiih, 
and toithotU fraud or rutrvt, to observe them. How- 
ever, Alexander, who was pope at that time, condemn- 
ed them in the strongest terms, abrogatea, annolled, 
and rejected them. 

Becket no sooner learnt t^e determination of the 
Roman pontiff, than he expressed the deepest sorrow 
for his compliance, and endeavoured to engage the 
other bishoDs to adhere to their common rights. This 
excited the resentment of Henry, who caused a pros- 
ecution for some land that he held to be commenced 
against him; and when the primate excused himself 
from appearing, on account^ of indisposition, he was 
arraigned as guilty of a contempt of the king^s court ; 
and being condemned, his goods and chattels were 
confiscated. Henry soon alter required Becket to 
give in the account of his. administration while chan- 
cellor, and estimated the balance due at 44,000 marks, 
for which he demanded sureties. After celebrating 
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s, where he hlB previously ordered that the introit 
to the communion service should bedn with the 
words, Prineet tat and apakt a^aimt mt, arrayed in 
the sacred vestments, and bearing the cross aloft in 
his hands, he entered the royal apartments, and de- 
clared that he put himself and hia see under the pro- 
tection of the supreme pontiff. Having in vain asked 
permission to leave Northampton, he withdrew se- 
cretly to the sea-coast, and found a vessel which con* 
reyed him to France, where he was received with ev- 
erv token of regard. 

lienry issued orders to his justiciaries, inhibiting^ 
under severe penalties, all appeals to the pope or 
archbishop; and by discovering some intentions of 
acknowledging Pascal HI., the anti-pope at that tim^* 
he endeavoui«d to teriff. the enterprising tboagh 
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pru|lefit pontiff from proceeding to extremitiei agtinst 
him. On the other bond, Becket not only issued a 
censure, excommunicating the king's chief ministers 
by name, but also abrogated and annulled the Consti* 
tutions of Clarendon ; and he declared that he sas- 

I)ended the spiritual thunder oyer Henry himself, sole- 
y that the prince might avoid the blow by » timely 
repentance. 

Atfength a reconciliation was effected between the 
king and the primate ; and Becket was allowed to re* 
torn, on conditions wnich may be esteemed both hon- 
curable and adyantageous to that prelate. He was 
not required to give up any rights of the church, or 
resign any of those pretensions which had been the 
original ground of the controversy. It was agreed 
that all these questions should he buried in oblivion 'y 
bat that Becket and his adherents should, without ma- 
king further submission, be restored to all their liv- 
ings 3 and that even the possessors of such benefices as 
depended on the see of Canterbury, and had been filled 
during tbe primate's absence, should be expelled, and 
Becket have liberty to supply the vacancies. In re- 
turn for concessions which trenched ao deeply on the 
honour and dignity of the crown^ Henry reaped only 
the advantage of seeing his ministeis absolved from 
the sentence of excommunication pronounced against 
them, and of preventing the interoict with which his 
kingaom had been threatened. So anxious was Henry 
to accommodate all differences, and%> reconcile him- 
self fully with Becket, that on one occasion he humil- 
iated himself so far as to hold the stirrup of that haugh- 
ty prelate while he mounted his horse. 

Whilst the king was expecting an interdict to be 
laid on his kingdom, he hadf associated his son, prince 
Henry, in the royalty, and had caused him to be 
crowned by the archbishop of York. Becket, elated 
by the victonr which he had gained over his sovereign, 
on his arriyal in England suspended the archbishop or 
York, and excommunicated the bishops of London 
. and Salisbury, who had assisted at the coronation of 
the prince. 

when the suspended and excommunicated prelates 
anived at Baieiix, where the king then resided, and 
informed him of the violent proceedings of Becke^ 
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he was ▼ehemently agitated, ancj bant forth Into an 
exclamation against his servants, whose want of zeal^ 
be said, had so lone left him exposed to the enterpri- 
ses of that ungrateful and imperious prelate. Four 
gentlemen of bis household, Reginald FitZ'Urse, Wil- 
liam de Traci, Hugh de MoreyiHe, and Richard Brito, 
taking these passionate expressions to be a hint for 
the priMate's death, infmeaiately communicated their 
thoughts to each other ; and swearing to avenge their 
prince's quarrel, secretly withdrew from court. The 
four assassins, though they took different roads to Eng- 
land, arrived nearly at the same time at Saltwood, near 
Canterbury ; and bein^ there joined 'by some assist- 
ants, thev proceeded in great haste to $he archiepis- 
copal palace. They found the primate, who trusted 
entirely to the sacredness of bis Character, very slen- 
derly attended} and though they threw out many 
menaces and reproaches against him, he was so inca- 
pable of fear, that, without using any precautions 
against their violence, he immediately proceeded to 
St. Benedict's church to hear vespers. They follow- 
ed him thither, attacked bim before the altar, and hav- 
ing cloven his head with many blows, retired without 
experiencing anv opposition. Such was tiie tragical 
end of Thomas a Becket, a prelate of the most lofty, 
intrepid, and inflexible spirit, who was able to cover 
to the world, and probably to himself, the enterprises 
of pride and ambition, under the disguise of sanctity, 
and of zeal for the interests of religion. 

The intelligence of Becket's murder threw the king 
into the greatest* consternation ; and- he was immedi- 
ately sensible of the dangerous consequences which 
he had to apprehend from so- horrible fin event. 
However, the- rage of Alexander was appeased, by the 
•ministers of Henry making oath before the whole ocm- 
sistorv of their sovereign's innocence, and engaginff 
that ne would make every submission which should 
be required of him. Becket was afterwards canoniz- 
ed by tiie pope ; and pilgrimages were performed to 
obtain his mtercession with heaven. 

Henry, finding himself in no immediate danger from 
1 17«1 *"® thunders of the Vatican, undertook an expe- 
*"*■» dition against Ireland. That island, about the 
middle of the twelfth century, besides muny small 
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tribes, eoaUiaed five principal soTereigntiei, Man 
8ter, Leinster, Meath, Ulster, and Connangbt ; andy 
as it had been osoal for one or the ouier of these to 
take the lead in their wacs, there was commonly some 
prince, whor seemed, for ue time, to act as monarch 
of Ireland. Roderic O'Connor, kins of Connaught^ 
was then advanced to this dig[nit* : out his govern- 
ment, «ll obeyed even within ma own territory, conld 
' not unite the peofde in ^y measures either for the 
establishment of order, or fbr defence against for- 
eigners. 

Dermot Macmorrogh, king of liCinster, having ren- 
dered himself obnoxious by nis licentious tyranny, had 
been expelled his dominions bv a confederacy, of 
which Connaught was the chief. The exiled prince 
applied to Henry for succour, who gave Dermot no 
other assistance than letters patent, by which he em- 
powered all his subjects to aid him in the recovery of 
nis dominions. Dermot formed a treaty with Richard, 
si^rnamed Strongbow, earl of Strigul ) who stipulated, 
for this assistance, a promise that he should marry his 
daughter Eva, and be declared heir to all his territo- 
ries. Dermot also engaged in his service Robert Fitz- 
Stephens, constable of Abertivi, and Maurice Fitz- 
Gerald, and obtained their promise of invading Ire- 
land : be himself privately returned to his own state, 
concealed himself in a monastery which he had found- 
ed, and prepared every thing for the reception of his 
English allies. 

The troops of Fitz-Stephens were first ready. That 
gentleman landed in Ireland with thirty knights, sixty 
esquires, and three hundred archers. I'ne conjunction 
of Manrice de ^endergast, who, about the same time, 
broojdit over ten knights and sixty archers, enabled 
Fitz»Stephens to attempt the sieffe of Wexford, a town 
inhaoited bv the Danes ; and after gaining an advan- 
tage, he mad9 himself master of the place. Soon after 
Fitz-Gerald Arrived with ten knights, thirty esauires,^ 
and a hundred archers : and being joined by the rormer 
adventurers, composed a force which nothing in Ire- 
land was able to withstand. Roderic, the chief mon- 
arch of the island, was fo*ied in different actions : the 
prince of Ossory was obliged to submit, and gi^e hos- 
tages for his peaceable behaviour j and Dermot, no* 
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^ content with being restored to hi* kiii|;dofii of Lein- 
ster, projected the dethroning of Rodenc, and aspired 
tu the sole dominion of Ireland. 

In prosecntion of these views, he sent over a mes* 
Beoger to the earl of Strigal, challenging the perforni- 
anee of his promise, and displaying uie mighty advan- 
tages which might now be reaped by a reinforcement 
of warlike troops from Englanoi. Stronsbow first seirt 
over Raymond, one of his retinae, with ten knights, 
and seventy archers ; and as Richard himself, who 
broaghw over two hanored horse and a body of archers, 
joined them a few days after, the English made them- 
selves masters of Waterford, and proceeded to Dub- 
lin, which was taken by assaolt Richard, marrying 
Kva, became soon after, by the death of Dermot, mas- 
ter of the kingdom of Leinster, and prepared to extend 
nis authority over all Ireland. 

Henrv, jealous of the prosress of his owp snbjects, 
sent orders to recall all toe English } and that monarch 
liiraself landed in Ireland at the head of five hundred 
knights. The adventurers appeased him hj offering 
to bold all their acquisitions m vassalag^e to his crown } 
and the Irish being dispirited by their misfortunes, 
nothing more was necessary than to receive their sifb- 
mission. The whole island was formally annexed to 
the English crown j and Henry, after grantinff to earl 
Strigui the commission of seneschal of Ireland, re- 
turned in triumph to England. 

The king had appointed Hennr, his eldest son, to 
be bis successor in the kingdom of'^Eng^land, the duchy 
of Normandy, and the counties of Anjon, Maine, and 
Touraine ; Richard, his second son. was invested in 
the duchy of Guienne and coanty <h Poicton ; Geof* 
fcry, his third son, inherited, in nght of hit wiflft, the 
duchy of Brittany ; and the new conqnest of Ireland 
was destined for the appanage of John, his fourth son. 
But this exaltation of his fiwiily excited the jealousy 
of all his neighbours, who made those very sons, 
whose fortunes he had so anxionsly established, the 
means of embittering his future life, and dtsturbing^his 
government. 

Young Henry had been persuaded by Lewis of 
France, that by the ceremony of coronation, 'm the 
life of his father, he was ®n*W«L^5J|f«»8"*y' " 
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consequeoee of these extravagant ideas, he desired 
the king to resign To bim either the crown of England, 
or the duchy of Normandy ; and on the kins refasing to 
grant bis request, hW fled to Paris. Whilst Henry 
was alarmed at this incident, his uneasiness was in 
creslsed by the eondact of bis queen, Eleanor, wba was 
not leis troublesome to her -present husband by hei 
jealously, in regard to the fair Rosamond and others, 
than she had been to her former'ljo^ her gallantries. 
She communicated her discontents to her two younger 
sons, Geoffery and Richard ; persuaded tl^em that they 
were also entitled to the present possession of the 
territories which had been assigned them, and indue- 
ed them to flee secretly to the court of France. Thus 
Europe saw with astonishment three boys scarcely 
arrived at puberty, pretend to dethrone their father, a 
monarch in the full vigour of his age, and plenitude of 
bispower, • 

The king of England was obliged to seek for aux- 
iliaries in the tribes of banditti, who, under the name 
of Braban^ns, or Cottereaux, proffered their swords 
to the most liberal employer. At the head of twenty 
thousand of these hardy and lawless ruffians, and the 
few troops that he had brought from Ireland, he at* 
tacked and defeated the French army, and crushed the 
insurgents in Brittany. He continued his negotiations 
ih the midst of victory, and offered to his undutiful 
eons the most liberal terms ; but these were rejected 
by the confederates, who depended on the league they 
liad cohcerted with the king of Scotland, and several 
pf the most powerful barons of England. 

In consequence of that league, the king of Scotland 
broke into the northern provinces with a great-army of 
eighty thousand men ; and Henry, who had baffled all 
his enemies in France, -and had put his frontiers in a 
posture of defence, now found England the seat of 
3anger. He landed at Southampton ; and knowing the 
influence of superstition over the minds of the pec^le, 
|ie hastened to Canterbury, in order to make atone- 
inent to the canonized ashes of Thomas a Becket. 
Ab soon as he came within sight of the church of 
Canteii>ury, he dismounted, walked barefoot towards 
** prostrated himself before the shrine of the saint, 
•jed i5 fastl^ and prayer during a whplc day' 
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and watched all night the holy reliqaes. He alao aa* . 
■embled a chapter of the monks, dkrobed himself be« 
fore them, pat a sconrge of discipline into the hands 
of each, and presented his bare shoulders to the lashes 
which these ecclesiastics inflicted npqn hun* Next 
day he received absolution ; and departinff for London, 
soon after receiyed the agreeable intelligene* of a 
great victory which his generals had obtained over the 
Scots, in which William their king was taken prisoner, 
and which being gained, as was reported, on the very 
day of his absolution, was regarded as the earnest of 
his final reconciliation with Heaven and with Thomas 
a Becket. ' 

This victory was decisive in favour of Henry, and 
entirely broke the spirit of the English rebels. In a 
few weeks all England was restored to tranquillity. 
Lewis, the king of France, was obli^d to consent to a 
cessation of arms, and engaged with sincerity in a 
treaty of peace ; and Henry, afler granting to his sons 
much less favourable terms than he had formerly offer- 
ed, received their submissions. It cost the king of 
Scots the ancient independency of his crown, as the 
price of his liberty. William stipulated to do homage 
to Henry for Scotland and all his other possessions ; 
and the Enslish monarch engaged the king and states 
of Scotland to make a perpetual cession of the for- 
tresses of Berwick and Roxborougb, and to allow the 
castle of Edinburgh to remain in his hands for a lini- 
ited time. This was the first great ascendant which 
England had over Scotland ; and indeed the first im- 
portant transaction between the kingdoms, 

A few years after,. Heory found his eldest son sgain 
engaged in conspiracies, and ready to take arms 
against )um. But while the young prince was con-, 
ductinff these intrignes, he was seizea w|th a fever at 
Martel, a castle near Turenne, where he died full of 
remorse for his nndutifol behaviour to his father. 

A crusade had been once more projepted; but Phil* 
ip, who filled the throne of France,' and was jealouf 
of Henry's power, entered into a private confederacy 
with young Richard. Philip demanded that Richard 
should be crowned king of. England, be iniuTediately 
invested with all his father's transmarine dominions, 
§nd espouie AUce,. Philip's i^ister^ojyjiom he had 
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been already affianced. Heniry refused to aecede to 
these stipttlatioDs 5 but ezperiencingr a reverse of for- 
tune; he was at length obliged tb^ submit to the rigo- 
rous terms, which, under the me'diation of the duke 
Of Burgunay, were offered to him. 

The mortification, however, which Henry endured 
on thib occasion, was increased by discovering that 
his fourth son, John, who had ever been his favourite, 
had secretly entered into the unnatural confederacy 
which Richard had formed against him. The unhap- 
py father, already overloaded with carea and sorrows, 
finding his last disappointment in his domestic tender- 
ness, broke out into expressions of the utmost despair, 
cursed the day on which he received his miserable 
being, and bestowed on his ungrateful and uiylutiful 
children a malediction which he could never be pre* 
vailed on to retract. The agitation of his mind threw 
him into a lingering fever, of which he expired at the 
castle of Chinon, near Saumur, in the fifty-eighth yeai 
1 his age, and the thirty-fifth of his reign ; and he 
•-was bunec at Fontervrault. 

Henry was the greatest prince of his time for wi^ 
dom and abilities, and the most powerful, in extent 
of dominion, of all that had filled the throne of Eng- 
land. His character, in private as well as in public 
life, is almost without a blemish ; and he seems to 
have possessed every accomplishment, both of body 
and mind* which renders a man either estimable or 
amiable. He loved peace, but possessed both bravery 
and abilities in war j he was provident without timidi-, 
ty 5 severe in the execntion of justice without rigour j 
. and temperate without austerity. 

The remorse of Richard for his undutiful behaviour 
1RQ1 ^^^^^d^ ^^^ father, influenced him in the choice 
•» of his servants after his succession. Those 
Who had favoured his rebellion were on all occasions 
treated with disregard and contempt j whilst the faith- 
ful ministers of Henry, who had opposed the enter- 
prises of his sons, were continued in those ofl!ices 
which they had honourably discharged to their former 
master. 

The love of military dory impelled the king to act, 
from the beginning of his reisn, as if the sole pur- 
pose ^ his' government bad bee^J^e^ relief of the 
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Holy Land, and the recovery of Jemsalein from the 
Saraceiw.- This ze^al against infidels, being cotamuhi- 
cated to his subjects, broke out in London on the day 
of his coronation ; when some Jews, who had pre- 
sumed, cootrar]^to the orders t>f the king, to approach 
the hall in which he dined, were dragged forth, and 
put to death, and vengeance fell on their innocent 
brethren. Instantly, their houses were broken open, 
llieir effects plundered, and themselves slaughtered. 
The inhabitants of other cities followed the example 
of the people of London } and in York, five hundred 
Jews, who had retired into the castle, finding them- 
selves unable to defend it, murdered their own wives 
and children, and, setting fire to the houses, perished 
in the flames. 

Richard, regardless of every other con^deration 
than the expedition to the Holy Land, endeavoured to 
obtain supplies for the exigencies of so perilous a 
war, by every expedient which he could devise. He 
piit to sale the revenues and manors of the crown, 
and the offices of greatest trust and power. He yield- 
ed up for ten thousand marks the vassalage of Scot- 
land^ with the fortresses of Roxborough and Berwick. 
He even declared, that he would sell London itself, 
could he find a purchaser. He left the administration 
in the hands of Hugh bishop of Durham^ and of Long- 
champ bishop of Ely ; and, accompanied by all the 
military and fiery spirits of the kingdom, set out for the 
frontiers of Burgundy, where he had engaged to meet 
the French king. 

In the plains of Vezelay, Richard and Philip re- 
viewed their forces, and found their combined army 
amount to one hundred thousand men ; and after re 
peating their tows of friendship to each other, they 
separated, Richard embarking at Marseilles, ana Phil- 
ip at Genoa. They reached Messina about the same 
time, and passed the winter in Sicily, where several 
quarrels broke out between the troops of the 'different 
nations ; and diese were communicated to the two 
kings, who, however, waiving immediate jealousies, 
proceeded to the Holy Land. 

The English army arrived in time to partake in the 
eidge of Acre or Ptolemais, which had been attacked 
for more than two years by the united force of all the 
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gtians In Palestine. The siege of Acre wu press.' 
rith redoabled ardour 3 bat the harmonjr of the 
*B was of short duration. The opposite views of 
ard and Philip produced faction and dissentio^i 
e Christian army, and -retarded all its operations, 
as the length of Uie siegcl had reduced the San< 
garrison to the last extremity, they surrendered 
(selves prisoners ; and the gates of Acre were 
ied to the conquerors. 
1 the surrender of this place, Philip, disgusted 

the ascendancy acquired by Richaixl, declared 
resolution of returning to France, under the plea 

bad state of health. He left« however, to the 

of England, ten thousand of his troops, nnder 
command of the duke of Bursundy, and engased 
>ath not to commence liostuities against Uiat 
se's dominions during his absence : but he no 
er reached home, than he proceedea, though se- 
ly, in a project which the present situation of 
land renoered inviting, 
imediately after Richard had left England, the 

prelates, whom he had appointed guardians of 
realm, broke out into animosities against each oth- 
and threw the kingdom into confusion. Long- 
np, naturally }>resumptuous, and armed with the 
ntine commission, hesitated not to arrest his col- 
ue, the bishop of Durham, and moverned the 
dom by his sole authority. At lengui, he had the 
erity to throw i^to prison Geoffrey, archbishop of 
k. This breach of ecclesiastical privileges excit- 
mch an* universal ferment, that prince John sum- 
led the guardian before a council of the nobility 
prelates. Longchamp, conscioas of his error, fled 
}nd sea, and was deprived of his offices of chan- 
Dr, and chief justiciary ; but his commission of 
.te still enabled him to disturb the government 
ip not only promoted his intrianes j but entered 
)1 into a correspondence with John, to whom he 

^ promised his sister Alice in marriage, and the 
lession of all Richard's transmarine dominions, 
a was with difficulty deterred from this enterprise 
the vi^ance of his mother, and the menaces of 
council, 
lie jealousy of Philip was excit^ by ^e glory 
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which the actions of RichsO'd gained him in the eatt 
The king of Endand obtained a complete victory ovet 
the Saracens, of whom forty thousand are said ^o have 
perished in the field of battle ; he recovered Ascajon, 
and advanced within sight of Jerusalem, the object 
of his enterprise ; but long absence, fatigue, disease, 
and want, bad abated the ardpnr m the crusaders. 
Every one, except the king of England, expressed a 
desire of returning into £urope\ Richaid was forced 
to yield to their importunities ; and he concluded a 
truce with Saladin, by which the Christians w^re left 
in possession of Acre, Joppa, and other sea^port towns 
of Palestine, and were allowed a free^ pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem. 

As Richard was acquainted with the intrigues of 
Philip, he ventured not to pass through France on bis 
return, but sailed to the Adriatic ; and being ship- 
wrecked near Aquileia, he put on the disguise of a 
pilgrim, and endeavoured to pursue his route through 
Germany. At Vienna he was arrested by orders of 
Leopold, duke of Austria, and W him he was sold to 
the Emperor Henry VI., who ailected to consider him 
as an enemy, on account of an alliance which he had 
contracted with Tancred king of Sicily. Thus Rich- 
ard, who had filled the world with his renown, was 
confined in a dungeon, and loaded with irons. , 

The king of France prepared to avail himself of 
1 1931 ^^^ misfortunes. Philip entered into nesrotia- 
•* tions with prince John, who stipulated to deliv- 
er to the king of France a great part of 'Normandy, 
and received, in return, the investiture of all Rich- 
ard's transmarine dominions. In consequence of this 
treaty, Philip invaded- Normandy, and by the treachery 
of John's aaherents overran a great part of it j but he 
was repulsed from the walls of Rouen, by the gallant- 
ry of the earl of Leicester. Prince John was not more 
snccessfhl in his atteihpt in England : though he made 
himself master of the castles of Windsor and Wal- 
lingford, yet fiilding the barons every where averse to 
his cause, he was obliged to retire asain to France. 

In the mean time, Richard, in Germany, suffered 
every kind of insult and indignity j he was accused 
by Henry, before the diet of the empire, of making sja 
alliance with Tancred, the usurper of Sicily j of af- 
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fronting the duke of Austria before Acre $. of.obstruct- 
tor the progress of the Christiftn arms by his quar- 
rels with the king of France) and of concluding a 
truce with Salaclin^ «nd leaving Jerusalem in ue 
hands of the Saracen emperor. Richard, after deisn- 
ing to apologize for his conduct, burst out into indig- 
nation at the cruel treatment which he had met with ) 
and the emperor findinjg it impracticable to detain the 
king of England longer in captivity, agreed to restore 
him to his freedom for the enm of one hundred and 
fifty thousand marks, or about three hundred thousand 
pounds of our present moaey. 

The joy of the English was extreme on the appear- 
ance of their monarch, who was crowned anew at 
Winchester, as if to wipe off the ignominy of cap- 
tivity. As soon as Philip heard of the king's deliver- 
ance, he wrote to his confederate John in these 
terms : ** Take care of your8elf->-the devil is broken 
loose.'' John, however, anxious to disengage himself 
iVora an associate whose fortunes seemed declining, 
threw himself at his brother's feet, and implored his 
mercy. " I forgive you," said the king, " and hope I 
shall as easily forget your injuries, as you will my 
pardon." 

The king of France was the great object of Rich- 
ard's resentment and animosity ; and during five years 
after the king's return, the two sovereigns were en- 
gaged in a series of faithless negotiations and de8ulto<> 
ry welfare. The cardinal of St Mary, the pope's le- 
gate, was employed in chanmng a truce into a durable 
peace, when the death of Kichard put an end to the 
negotiation. 

Vidomer, viscount of Limoges, having found a treas 
ure, it was claiihed by Richard; as his superior lord ; 
.and that nobleman was besieged by the king in the cas- 
tle of Chalons. As Richard approached to survey the 
works, one Bertrand de Gourdon, an archer, pierced 
his shoulder with an arrow. The wound was not dan- 
gerous ; but the nnskilfulness of the surgeon rendered 
it mortal. The king, sensible that his end was ap- 
proaching, sent for Gourdon, and said, " Wretch, what 
have I ever done to you, to induce you to seek my 
life t" The prisoner coolly replied, "You killed with 
your own hands mv father and my two brothers : I am 
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now in yoor power, and you may take revenge, by in- 
flicting on me the meet severe torments ; but I shall 
endure them with pleasure, provided I can think that 
I have been so happy as to rid the world from such a 
nuisance/f The mind of Richard was softened by 
the near approach of death, and the magnanimity of 
Gourdon : he ordered him .to be set at libertv. and a 
sum of money to be given him ; but Marcadee, one ' 
of Richard's generals, privately seizing the unhappy 
man, flayed him alfve, and then hanged him. 

Thus, died Richard, in the tenth year of his feipi, 
and the forty-second of his age. The most shining 
parts of his character are his military talents, and his 
personal courage, which gained him the appellation 
of " Goeur de Lion/' or *' the Lion-hearted.'' He was, 
however, a passionate lover of poetry ; and some po- 
etical works of his composition are still extant. He 
left behind him no issue ; and by bis last will, he de- 
clared his brother John heir to all his dominions, 
though by a formal deed before he embarked for the 
Holy Land, he had named as his successor, his ueph- 
ew Arthur, duke of Brittany, the son oi^ Geoffrey, 
elder brother of John, who Was now only twelve years 



of age. 
Tfie I 



barons of the transmarine provinces, Anjou, 
11991 ^^"^7 ^^^ Touraine, declared in fkvour of 
^ J Arthur, and applied for assistance to the French 
monarch. Philip, who desired only an occasibn to 
embarrass John, and to dismember his dominions, em- 
braced the cause of the young duke of Brit|any. John, 
after being acknowledged in Normandy and England, 
returned to France, in order to conduct the war 
against Philip. Nothing enabled the king to bring 
matters to a nappy issue so much as the selfish and 
intriguing character of the French monarch. Con- 
stantia, the mother of Arthur, was jealous that Philip 
intended to usurp the entire dominion of the provin- 
ces which had declared for her son. She, therefore, 
secretly carried off hfer son from Paris, put him into 
the hands of his uncle, restored the provinces which 
had adhered to him, and made him do homage for the 
dacby of Brittany, which was regarded as a fief of 
Normandy. As Philip, after this incident, saw that 
be ccmld not carry on the war with auccei^Si be enter- 
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ed into a treaty with John, in which the limits of their 
territoHea were adiasted ; and, to render their anion 
more permanent, the king of England gave hie niece, 
Biancne of Castile, in marriage to Prince Louis, Phil- 
ip's eldest son, and with her the baronies of Issoudun 
and Gra^ai, and other fiefs in Berri. 

Thus secure as he imagined, on the side of France, 
12001 *^^^'^ indulged his passion for Isabella, the 
J daughter of the count of Angouleme, a lady 
with whom he had become much enamoured. Though 
his queen, the heiress of the famiW of Gloucester, was 
still alive, and Isabella was betrotned to the count of 
Marc^e, the passion of the king overcame every ob- 
stacle ; he persuaded the count of Angouleme to car- 
ry off his daughter from her husband ; and having pro- 
cured a divorce from his wife, he espoused Isabella^ 
regardless of the menaces of the pope, and of the re- 
sentment of the injured count. 

John had not the art of attaching his barons either 
12011 ^^ affection or by fear. The count of Marche 
■■ taking advantage of the general discontent 
against him, escited commotions in Poictou and Noc- 
mandv, and obliged the king to have recourse to arms 
i^ oraer to suppress the insurrection of his vassals. 
He summoned together the barons of England, and re- 
quired them to pass the sea under his standard^ and to 
<l|uell the rebels ; but he found that he possessed as 
little authority in that kingdoni as in his transmarine 
provinces. The English barons unanimously replied, 
that they would not attend him ou this expedition, un- 
less he would promise to restore and preserve their 
privileges : but John, by menaces, engaged many of 
them to follow him into Normandy, and obliged the 
rest to pay the price of their exemption from service. 
The force which the king carried with him, and that 
which joined him in Normandy, rendered him greatly 
superior to the malcontents 3 but, elated with his su- 



periority, he advanced claims which gave an universal 
alarm to his vassals, and diffused still wider the gener- 
al discontent. The king of ' ' 
plainants appealed for redre 
the French barons. 

Whilst inatters were thu 
of Brittaqjy, who was rising 



al discontent. The king of France, to whom the com- 
plainants appealed for redress, interposed in behalf of 
the French barons. 
Whilst inatters were thus circumstanced, the duke 
to man's estate, joined the 
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kin^ of France and the revolted nobles. Impatient of 
military renown the young prince had entered Poic- 
tou vrith a small army, and had invested Mirabeao, in 
vrhich was his grandmother, queen Eleanor, who a 
John attacked his camp, dispersed his armv, and took 
him prisoner. The king represented. tftjVrthur the fol- 
ly or his pretension9 and required %\m to renouncn 
the French alliance ', but the brave, though imprudent 
youth, maintained the justice of his caqse, -and assert- 
ed his claim not only to the French provinces, but to 
the crown of England. John, sensible, from theso 
symptoms of spirit, that the young prince might her? - 
afler prove a danserous rival, ordered him Co be de- 
spatched; but when he found that his commands liad 
not been obeyed, the cruel tyrant stabbed him with his 
own hands, and fastening a stone to the dead body, 
threw it into" the Seine. 

All men were struck with horror at this inhuman 
deed ; and from that moment the king, who was now 
detested by his subjects, retained a very precarious 
uathority over both the people and the barons in his 
(iominions. As John had got into bis power his niece 
Eleanor, sister to Arthur, the Bretons chose for their 
sovereign Alice, a younger daughter of Constantia by 
a second marriage. Thev alsp solicited the assistance 
of Philip, who received tneir application witji pleas- 
ure, summoned John to a trial, and on his non-appear- 
ance, declared him to have forfeited to bis superior 
lord all his fiefs in France. 

The king of France perceived the opportunity fa- 
vourable for expelling the English, or rather the Eng- 
lish king, and of re>annexing to the French crown «u> 
many considerable appenda^s, of which, during sev- 
eral ages, it haa been dismembered. Philip extended 
his conquests aIo.ng the banks af the Loire, while 
John consumed his hours at Rouen in pastimes and 
amasements. " Let the French go on," said he, '' I 
will retake in a day what it has cost them years to ac- 
quire." Yet, instead of fulfilling this vnunt, he mean- 
ly applied to the pope. Innocent III., who ordered 
Phiup to stop the progress of his arms, and to con- 
clude a peace with the king of England. Philip, how- 
•y«r, instead ef obeying the orders of the pope, laid , 
Siege to Chateau Galllard, the roost eonsideraWe for- 

voT- i: 6 
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trets «a the frontiers of Normandy^ which was taken 
by a sudden assault in the night. When the bulwark 
•of Normandy was once subdued, the whole province 
was open to the inroads of Philip. The French king 
proceeded to invest Rouen, the inhabitants of which 
demanded thirty days to advertise their prince of their 
danger. Upon 1|ie expiration of that term they open- 
ed their gates ; and Pnilip, leading his victorious ar- 
my into Uie western provinces, soon reduced Anjou, 
Maine, Touraine, and part of Poictou. John made a 
feeble attempt to recover his transmarine dominions, 
by landing a considerable array at Rochelle j but the 
approach of Philip threw him into a panic, and he 
deseKed his troops^ and returned to England with 
shame and disgrace. The mediation of the pope pro- 
cured him a truce for two years with the French 
monarch} but almost all the transmarine provinces 
were wrested from him ', and the church, which, at 
that time, declined not a contest with the most pow- 
erful monarchs, took advantage of John's imbecility. 

Innocent the Third, a prelate of a lofty and enter- 
12071 P"'***? genius, attempted to convert the superi- 
■» ority yielded him by all the European princes 
into a real dominion over them. A dispute respect- 
ing an election to the see of Canterbury, afforded In- 
nocent an opportunity of claiming a right to nomin- 
ate the primate of England. Availing himself of this 
opportunity, he commanded the monks or canons of 
Christ-church, who had hitherto possessed that im- 
portant privilege, to choose, on pain of excommuni- 
cation, cardinal Langton, an Englishman by birth, but 
connected by interest and attachment to the see of 
Rome. In vain the monks represented, that an elec- 
tion, without a previous writ from the king, would be 
highly irregular ; and that they were merely agents for 
another person, whose right they could not abandon. 
One only persevered in his opposition 5 the rest, over- 
come by the menaces and authority of the pope, 
complied with his mandate. 

John was inflamed with the utmost rs^e when he 
heard of this interference of the court of Rome j and 
he irfi«ncdiately vented his passion on the monks of 
^Uirist-church, whoib he expelled tbe monastery. 

'len it was iAtimated to him t^JS^ he perseyereil; 
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in hto disobedience, the eovereigii pontiff would be 
obliged to lay the kinffdom nndet an interdict, the 
king bunt out into Tiolent invectiyeB, and swore if 
the pope attempted euch a measure, that he would 
send to him all the bishops and clergy in England, and 
confiscate all their estates. TheM^nHies of passion, 
howerer, were disregarded by thaflmnan pontiff, who, 
sensible that John had lost the confidence of the peo- 
ple, at length fulminated the sentence of interdict. 

The execution of this sentence was calculated to 
strike with awe the minds of a superstitious people. 
The nation was of a sudden deprived of all exterior 
exercise of its religion ; the altars were despoiled of 
their ornaments: the dead were not interrea in con- 
secrated ground, but were thrown into ditches^ or 
buried in common fields ; marriage was solemmzed 
in the church-yards ; and every circumstance carried 
symptonM of tne most immediate apprehension of di- 
vine vengeance. 

The king, that he might oppose his temporal td 
their spiritual terrors, confiscated the estate^ of all 
the clergy who obeyed the interdict; and treated with 
the utmost rigour the adherents of the church of 
Rofne. Though some of the clergy, from the dread 
of punishment, obeyed the orders of John, and cele- 
brated divine service, yet they complied with the ut- 
most reluctance^ and were regarded, both by them- 
selves and the people, as men who betrayed their 
principles, and sacrificed their conscience to their 
fears or their interest. 

As the interdict had not reduced the king to obedi- 
12091 ^^^^» ^^^ the people had not risen in rebellion, 
^^J the court of Rome determined to proceed to 
excommunication. John was now alarmed at his dan- 
gerous situation. In a conference at Dover, he of- 
fered to acknowledge Langton as primate, to submit 
to the pope, and \o restore the exiled clergy; but 
Langton demanding the full reparation for the rents 
of their confiscated estates, the king broke off the 
conference. Innocent immediately absolved John's , 
subjects from their oaths of fideli^ and allegiance } 
declared everv one excommunicated who held any in- 
texeourse witn him > deposed him from his throne ; and 
•iSored the crown of Elngland to the king of Fraaoe« 
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Pbillp wm Mdaced bj intertst to acatpt tfkii «ff4ir 
of the peBti£ He levied a great amy, and c^laotad 
U the parte of Normaodv and Picardy a fleet of one 
thomand seven hnndroa ▼eaaelfl. .To oppoee him. 
John aMemUed at Dover, an antay of lixty thooBand 
men ; a force sofitient, had they been animated with 
seal : but the miaw of the common people were im- 
preaaed with superstition $ the barons were sll dis- 
gusted widi the tyranny of the king } and the inca- 
pacity and cowardice of John angmented his difficul- 
taee. The obstinacy of the humbled monarch at 
length gave way, when Pandolf, the pope's legate, 
represented to him the ^rtain^ of his mm, from the 
disaffection of his subjeoto, ana the mighty armament 
of France. John now agreed to all the conditions 
which Pandolf wfls pleased to impose. He passed a 
charter, in which liB declared he had, for the remis- 
sion of his own bIaA, and those of his family, resign- 
ed England and Ireland to God, to St. Peter and St. 
Paul, and to pope Innocent and his successors in the 
apostolic ^air ; agreeing to hold those dominions as 
feudatories of the chOrch of Rome, by the annual 
payment of a thousand marks. He dia homage tp Pan- 
dolf in the most abject manner : he fell on his knees 
before the legate, who was seated on a throne ; swore 
fealty to the pope ) and |lald part of the money which 
he owed for his kingdom as the patrimony of St Pe- 
ter; whilst the legate, elated by the triumph of sa- 
cerdotal power, trampled on the money which was 
laid at his feet, as aa earnest of the objection of the 
kingdom. 

When Pandolf returned to France, he informed. 
Philip, thftt John had returned to obedience under the 

rtolic see, and even consented to do homage to 
pope for his dominions : and that, as his king- 
dom now formed a part of St. Peter's patrimony, it 
would be impious in anv christian prince to attack 
him. Philip was enraged on receiving this intelli- 




-ndof 

Itacked theFreneliin tlMir harbours, and by the 
notion of the greater part of their 



earl of Salisbury, the king's natural broth- 
the Freneli in tlMir harbours, and by the 
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The iiitrodaetion of Ure feadal iTVteiii iiito finglud 
by WiHiam the ooBqueror. had inninged m the liber- 
ties eqoved by the Aiibio-Ssxoiu, and had rednoed 
the people to a atate of vaaaalage, and in eeme re- 
specta of real alavery, to the kiog or btrona. The 
neceamty alao of entrnating ^at jmhw in the haade 
of a prince, who waa to maintailitj^Hliry ({aininion 
over a vanqniahed nation, haii^MpHvthe NordUm 
barona to aubmit to a move aevAfadaabeolute prerog- 
atiTOy than that to which men of tfieir rank were com- 
monly subjected 3 and England, during a coarse of ap 
hnndred and fifty years, was governed by an author!^ 
onknown, in the same degree, to all the king^loma 
founded by the northern conquerors. Henry the first, 
that he might allure the people to exclude his elder 
^brother Robnert, had granted them a charter faTourabie 
"in many particulars te their liberties j Stephen had 
renewedAhe grant 3 Henry the second had oonfirmed 
it 3 but the concessions of all these princes had re- 
mained a dead letter; wben John, equally odioos and 
' contemptible, both in public and private life, provok- 
ed the people to ibrm a genenu confedeift^, and to 
demand a restoration of dieirpriTileges. 

Nothing forwarded this ttonrederacy so much as the 
concurrence of Langton, archbishop of Canterbuiy 3 
a man whose memory, though he was obtruded on • 
the nation by a palpable encroachment of the see of 
Rome, ought always to be respected by the English. 
This prelate formed the plan « reforming the govem< 
ment, and paved the way for it, b^ inserting a elaus/ 
in the oath which he administered to the king, befor 
he would absolve him from «>eommnnication, " tly 
he would re-establish thm food laws of his pedec< 
son, and abolish the wicked enes, and mrintain jr 
tice. and right in all his dominions.'' Soon after, 
showed to some of the barons a emty of the chai 
of Henry the first, which, he said, he had found ' 
monastery, and exhorted tnem to insist on its reMjr 
The barons swore they would lose ththr Hves so 
than desist firotn so t^asonaUe a demand. The C9 
eracy now spread wider 3 and a more numerous r > 
ing was summoned by Langtoa at Si. £dmiiBd'8« 



under colour of devotion. The barons, titfail 
the eloquence of the prelate, and incited by tksf 
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<yf their own wrongB^ took an oath before the alttf, to 
adhere to each other, and to make endless war on the 
king^ till he should grant their demands. They agreed 
that they would prefer in a body their common peti- 
tion ; and that, in the mean time, they would enlist 
men and purclupM',arm8, and supply their castles with 
' ne'cessarx proimons. 

On a day appmttted>|jhe barons appeared in London, 
|ote-i and required thv king, in consequence of his 
■• oath before the primate, as well as in deference 
to their just rights, to renew the charter of Henry, 
and confirm the laws of St. Edward. The king alarm- 
ed at their zeal and unanimity, as well as their pow- 
er, asked for a delay, which was granted. The inter- 
val was employed by John in appealing to the pope 
against the violence of the barons. Innocent, who 
foresaw that if the administration should fall into the 
han^s of a high-spirited nobility, they would vindicate 
the liberty, and independence of the nation, exhorted 
the prelates to employ their good offices in putting an 
end to civil discord, expressed his disapprobation of 
the conduct of the barons, and advised the king to- 
grant such demands as should appear reasonable. 

Though the barons perceived that the pope was in- 
imical to their interests, yet they iiad advanced too 
far to recede from their pretensions ; and they fore- 
saw, that the thunders of Rome, when not seconded 
by tne efforts of the English ecclesLsstics, would avail 
little against them. At the time, therefore, when 
they were to expect the king's answer to their peti- 
tion, they met at Stamford, and assembled their for- 
ces, consisting of about two thousand knights, besides 
retainers and inferior persons without number. Elat- 
ed wi(h their power, they advanced in a body to Brack- 
ley, within twenty miles of Oxford, the place where 
the. court then resided 5 and there they received a 
message from the king, desiring to know what those 
liberties were which tiliev so zealously required from 
their sovereign. They delivered to the messengers 
a schedule -containing the chief articles of their de- 
mands ; which was no sooner shown to John, than he 
burst into a furious passion, swearing he would never 
grant such privileges as must reduce lumself to slavery. 

The confederated nobles, infor^^^^of his answer^ 



proceeded wlflioDt farther ceiemnAy to levy w«r upon: 
the kin?. The^r besieged the castle of Northampton, 
were admitted into that of Bedford, occupied Ware, 
end entered London without opposition. They laia 
waste the royal parks and palaces ; and all the baroos, 
who had hitherto appeared to supoMM^ king, opea- 
ly joined a cause which they ||^^^^Uy favoured. 
So universal was the defectiQ|^^^HHKg was left 
at Odiham, in Hampshire, wi^^^HJIHronly sev- 
en knights ; and after trying HPH^ezpedients. and 
offering to refer all difierence to 'the pope, he found 
himself at last obliged to yield without reserve. 

A conference between the king and the barons was 
held at Kunnymede, between Windsor and Staines 3 
a place which has ever since been ' celebrated, on ac- 
count of that great event. After a debate of a few 
days, the king, with a facility rather suspicious, sign- 
Jane 19 > ^^ ^"^ sealed the tumous deed called mag- 

j6)jg t NA CHARTA, or the GREAT CHARTER, which 

^ either granted or secured very important 
liberties to the clergjy, the barons, and the people. 
The articles of this charter contain such mitigation^ 
and explansAions of the feudal law as are reasonable 
and equitable 3 and also involve all the chief outlines 
of a legal government; providing for the eoual distri- 
bution of justice and the free enjoyment or property. 
The barons obliged the king to agree that London 
should remain in their hands, and the Tower be con- 
signed to'the custody of the primate, till the execu- 
tion of the charter. John also allowed the confede- 
rates to choose from their own body twenty-iiTe mem- 
bers, to whose authority no limits were prescribed, 
either in extent or duration. All men throtighout 
the kingdom were obliged, under the penalty of^con- 
fiscation, to swear obedience to the twenty-five bar- 
' ons ; and the freeholders of each county were to 
choose twelve knights, who should make reports of 
such evil customs as requireo redress, cQpformably to 
the tenor of the great charter. 

John apparently submitted to all these regulations, 
however injurious to majesty 3 bat he only awaited 4 
proper opportunity for annulling his concessions. He 
retired to the Isle of Wight, where he meditated the- 
most fatal vengeance apunst his enemie»^ Ue so- 
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croHy 9(^it his emissaries to ealtst forei^ troops, aod 
to iavite the rapacious Braban^ons. iato his service } 
and be despatched a messenger to Rome, to oonoplaiii; 
bofore that tribunal, of the violence which bad been 
imposed opon him. Innocent, considering himaelf as 
feudal lora qf ^^wigdom. issued a bull, by which be 
nnnuUed the J^^H^barter, as unjust in itself, and 
• «erogatory t^^^HM^ of the apostolic see. He 
prohibited ^4I|^^^^^|^ oxacttng the observance of 
it 'y he prohiDi9PIHi|pEg from paying any regard to 
it ; and ne pronouA^l ft general sentence of excom- 
inanication against every one who should persevere in 
maintaining such iniquitous proceedings. 

As the foreign forces arnved along with this ball, 
th« king, under the sanction of the pope's decree,* 
threw off the mask. The barons, enticed into a fatal 
t^ccurity, had taken no rational measures for re-asscm- 
bling meir armies. The king was master of the field : 
his rapacious mercenaries were let loose against the 
estates, the tenants, the houses, and parks of the no- 
bility ; nothing was to be seen but the flames of vil- 
lages, and castles reduced to ashes, the consternatioa 
and misery of the inhabitants, and the tortures cxer- 
r.ised by the soldiers to cause them to reveal their 
iConcei|Ied treasures. The king, marching throush the 
whole extent of England, from Dover to Berwick, laid 
lite provinces waste on each side of him, and consid- 
ered every part of the country, which was not bis im- 
lacdiate property, as hostile, and the object of military 
43xecation. 

The barons, redaced to this desperate extremity, 
|0>ig1 employed a remedy no less oesperate. They 
-I applied to the court of France, and offered to 
acknowledge Lewis, the«ldest son of Philip, as their 
fiovoreigB, provided he would protect them from the 
violence of the tyrant. The prospect of such a prize 
ircndered Philip reni41esB of the menams or the 
jpourt of Rome, whicn threatened him with excommn* 
liication if he attacked & prince nnder the protection 
x>f the holy see ; -hut he refvs^ to intrust his son and 
|ieir to the caprice of the English, unless they would 

^To the honour of l^anifton the prUpalc, he refused to poh- 
W papal mauUttt/^. 
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deliver to him twenty-five of their moit illastribas 
nobles, aa hostages foe their fidelity; and having ob- 
tained this secmity, he sent over Lewis with a namer- 
ousarmy. 

In consequence of that young prince's mearance 
in England, John's foreign troops, beup mostly levied 
in Flanders, and other provinces of nCnce, refused to 
serve asainst the heir of their monarchy. Many con- < 
siderahle noblemen deserted John's party ^ his castles 
fell daily into the handi of the enemy $ and Dover Was 
the only place which resisted tke progress of Lewis.' 
But the union between the English and French was 
of shoi% duration ; the preference of Lewis to the lat- 
ter soon excited the jealousy of the former 3 and the 
French began to apprehend a suddeh reverse of for- 
tune. The king was assembling a considerable army, 
with an intention of fighting one great battle for his 
crown $ but passing from I^one to Lincolnshire, his 
road lay along the sea-shore, which was overflowed at 
high-water, and not choosioff the proper time for hli 
journey, fie ^ost in the inundation all his carriages, 
treasure, baffgage, and regalia. The affliction for this 
disaster, and vexation from the distracted state of his 
affairs, increased an indisposition under which he then 
laboured : and though he reached the castle of JNew- 
ark, he soon after died, in the fbrty-ninth year of his 
age, and the eighteenth of his reicn. He left two 
legitimate sons, Henry and Richard, the eldest of 
whom was only nine years old, and the other seven. 

The character of John is a complication of vices 
equally mean and odious } cowardice, levity, licen- 
tiousness, ingratitude, treachery, tyranny, and cruelty. 
It is hard to say whetner his conduct to his father, his 
brother, his nephew, or his subjects, was most culpa- 
ble. By his misconduct he lost the flourishine prov- 
inces of France^ the ancient patrimony of his family 5 
he subjected his kingdom to a shameful vassalage, 
under &e see of Rome : and he died when in danger 
of being totally eKpelled by a forei^ power, and of 
either ending nis life In prison, or m seeking shelter 
88 8 fiigitive from the pvusnit of bis enen^s. 
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CHAPTER V. 
# 
' Tki reignB qf Henry 111.^ Edward /.. and Ed' 
ward IL 

FoRTUNjLlMELi for Henry HI., as well as for the 
12161 "^^^^"^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ Pembroke was, at the time of 
• J John's death, mareschal of England, and at the 
head of the armies. This nobleman, who' had main- 
tained his loyalty to John, was chosen protector of the 
realm, during the king's minority, by a general coun- 
cil of the barons. That he might reconcile all men 
to the government of his pupil, he made him grant a 
new charter of liberties, which, though mostly similar 
to that extorted from John, contained some altera- 
tions. This was followed by a charter of forests 3 
which declared offences committed in the king's for- 
ests no longer capital, but'only punishable by mie and 
imprisonment. 

These charters diffused so much satisfaction as 
evidently to affect the cause of Lewis. The distrust 
which the French prince manifested of the fidelity of 
the English encouraged the general propensity towards 
the' king. A larse detachment of the French was 
routed near Lincoln ; and their fleet suffered a consid- 
erable defeat off the coast of Kent. After these 
events, the malcontent barons hastened by an early 
submission to prevent those attainders to which they 
were exposed on account of their rebellion 5 and 
Lewis, whose cause was jiow totally desperate, read- 
ily consented to conclude a peace on honourable con- 
ditions, promising to evacuate the kingdom, and only 
stipulating, in return, an indemnity to his adherents, 
and a restitution of their honours and fortunes. Thus 
was happily ended a civil war, which had threatened 
^the kingdom with the most fatal consequences. 

The earl of Pembroke did not long survive the pa- 
cification, which had been chiefly owing to his wis- 
dom and valour : and he was succeeded in the govern- 
ment by Peter des Roches, bishop of Winchester, and 
Hubert de Burgh, the justiciary. The counsels of the 
latter were chieflj followed ; and had he possessed 
equal influence with Pembroke, he seemed to be eve- 
ry way worthy of filling the pl|cjt^^^(^||vifttt0U8 no* 
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bleman. Btft the licentioos and poweiflil barons, 
having once broken the reins of subjection to their 
prince, coald ill be restrained by laws under a minor- 
ity ; and the people, no less than the king, suffered 
from their outrages. They retained by force the royal , 
castles ; they vsurped the king's demesoes 3 they op- 
pressed their vassus : and they protected the worst 
kind oi banditti, ia tneir robberies and extortions, in 
defiance of legal government. 

As Henry approached to man's estate^^his Character 
12271 ^^^"^^ every day better known, and he was 
-' found incapable of maintaining a proper author- 
ity over the turbulent barons. Gentle, humane, and 
merciful, e^ren to a fault, he seems to have been steady 
in nothing else, but to have received every impression 
from those who surrounded him. Without activity'or 
vigour, he was unfit to conduct war ; without policy 
or art, he was ill calculated to maintain peace. His 
resentments, though hasty and violent, were not 
dreaded, while he was found to drop them with such 
facility ; his friendships were little valued, because 
they were neither derived from choice, nor maintain- 
ed with constancy. 

That able and faithfid minister, Hubert de Burgh, 
was in a sudden fit of caprice dismissed by Henry, 
and exposed to the most violent persecutions. Among 
other frivolous crimes objected to him, he was accus- 
ed of gaining the king's affections by enchantments. 
Hubert was expelled the kingdom, and was again re- 
ceived, into favour, and recovered a great share of the 
king's confidence 3 but he never showed any inclina- 
tion to reinstate himself in power or authority. 

Hubert was succeeded in the government of the 

•094-1 king and kingdom by Peter, bishop of Winches- 

7^-* ter, a Poictevin by birth, no less distinguished 



other foreigners, who, he believed, could be more 
safely trusted than the English. Every office was 
bestowed on these strangers, who exhausted the reve- 
nues of the crown, and invaded the rights of the peo- 
ple. A combination of the nobles formed agwnst this 
odious miniatry, was broken by the address of Peter > 
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the Ofltotet of the more obnoxioui boniim were oonfis* 
cated, without a legal sentence or trial by their peers; 
and when the aathoritj of the Great Charter was ob- 
* jeoted to the king, Henrj was wont to reply, " Why 
^ should I observe this charter, which is.nejzlected by 
all my grandees, both prelates and ndbiuty V* To 
this it was justly answered, ** You ought, sif, to set 
them the example." 

So yiolent en administration as that of the bishop of 
Winchester could not be of Ions duration j yet its fall 
pro<ieeded from the charch, not from the efforts of the 
noUes. Edmond, the primate, attended by many oth< 
er prelates, represented to the king the permcious 
measures of Peter, and required the dismission of him 
and his associates under pain of excommunicatioo. 
Henry was obliged to submit ; but the English were 
not long free from the dominion of foreigners. The 
12361 ^^^f having married Eleanor, daughter of the 
J count of Provence, was surrounded by a great 
number of strangers from that country, whom he en- 
riched by the most arbitrary exactions upon his sub- 
jects. ^ 

The foreign enterprises of Henry were emially dis- 
graceful with his domestic government. In a war 
with Louis IX., he was stripped of what remained to 
him of Poictou. His want of economy, and an ill- 
judged liberality, obliged him to sell all his plate and 
iewels. When this expedient was first proposed^ to 
lim, he asked, where he should find purchasers ? ^ It 
was replied, the citizens of London. " On my word," 
eaid he, ** these cloWns who assume to themselves the 
name of barons, abound in every diing, while we are 
reduced to neceasities/' 

The grievances under which the English laboured 
from the faults of the king, were- considerably increas- 
ed by the usurpations and .exactions of the court of 
Rome. About 15SS9, pope Honorius demanded, and 
obtained, the tenth of all ecclesiastical seveuues. In 
the year 1240, Otho the legate vTvested large sans 
from the prela&a and convents, and is said to have 
Oa^rried more money out of the kingdom than he left in 
it. The king, who relied On the pope for the shpport 
of bis tottering authority, never failed to couatenaace 
-those exactions. Tooal^ 
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Tlie ■acceisi\|l revolt of the baront from king John 
nftd.randeied them more sensible of their own impor 
tance. The parliament, which aeema to have had 
eome aathority in this reign, refused an aid, unless 
iZRhl H<^i"7 would promise, at the same time, a re-^ 
^^^J dress of civil and ecclesiastical gvievanoes, and 
ratify the ereat charter in the most solemn manner. 
To this the King consented 3 bat, misled by his favour- 
ites, he soon resumed the same arbitrary measures of 
government 

The conduct of Heniy afforded a pretence to Simon 
i9(«Rl deMountfort, earl of Leicester, for attempting 
'^^J to wrest the bceptre from the feeble hand which 
held it. This nobleman had espoused Eleanor, dow- 
oger to William earl of Pembroke, and sister to the 
king. His address gained him' the afiections of all or- 
ders of men 5 but he lost the friendship of Henry fVom 
the usual levity and fickleness of that prince. Ho 
was banished the court, recalled, and agam disgraced 
by the king. Being too great to preserve an entire 
complaisance to Hear]r's humours, and to act in sob- 
seryiency to the minions of that i>rince, be found 
more advantage in cultivating his interest with the ' 

Siblic, and in inflaming the general discontents. Ho 
led everv place with complaints against the infringe- 
ment of the great charter ; and a quarrel which he 
had with William de Valence, the king's half-brother, 
and chief favourite, detennined him to give full scopo 
to his ambition. He secretly called a meeting of tno 
most considerable barons, particularly Humphrey do 
Bohun, high constable, Roger Bigod, earl mareschal, 
and the earls of Warwick and Gloucester. To them 
he exaggerated the oppressions exercised against the 
lower orders of the stute, the violations of the barons' 
privileges, and the continual depredations msde on the 
clergy : and he appealed to the great charter, which 
Henry nad so often ratified, and which was calculated 
to prevent the return of thqpe grievances. He mag- 
nified the generosity of their ancestprs, who at the 
expense oTtheir blood had extorted that famous oon- 
ceasaon from the crown ; but he lamented their own 
degeneracy, who allowed so important an advantage 
to be wrested from Uiem by a weak prince ^d mso- 
lent panaitai. Dgi„zed by Google 
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These topics were well suited to the nentiments of 
the companr^^ and the barons embraced a resolu^ioo of 
redressinc the pablic grievances, by taking into their 
own han(M the administration of government. Henry 
having summoned a parliament, the barons appeared 
in the hall clad in complete armour, and with their 
swords by their sides. The king, struck with their 
unusual appearance, asked, whether they intended to 
make him' their prisoner ; Roger Bigod replied in the 
name of the rest, " That he was not their prisoner, - 
but their sovereign ; but that, as he had frequently 
acknowledged his past errors, and had still allowed 
himself to be carried into the same path, be must now 
yield to more strict regulations, and confer authority 
on those who were able and willing to redress the na- 
tional grievances." Henry, partly allured by the hop© 
of supply, partly intimidated by the uniomand martial 
appearance of the barons, agreed to their demand, 
and promised to summon another parliament at Ox- 
ford, in order to digest the new plan of government. 

This parliament^ which, from the confusion that at- * 
tended its measures, was afterwards denominated the 
''mad parliament," chose twelve barons, to whom 
were added twelve more from the king's ministers. 
To diese twenty*four unlimited authority was granted 
to reform the state 5 and as Leicester was at the head 
of this supreme council, to which the legislative pow- 
er was in reality transferred, all their measures were 
taken by his influence and direction. They ordered 
that four knights should be chosen by eacn county, 
who should inquire into the grievances of the people, 
and inform the assembly of the state of their particu- 
lar counties : that three sessions of parliament should 
be regularly held every year ; that a new sheriff should 
be annually elected by the votes of the freeholders of 
each county ; that no heirs should be committed to 
the wardship of foreigners, and ho castles intrusted to 
their custody ; and thj^t no new warrens or forests 
should be created, nor the revenues of any counties or 
hundreds be let to farm. 

Tlie earl of Leicester and his associates, having pro- 

''«)d8o far to satisfy the nation, instead of continu- 

' this popular course, or granting the king those 

18 which they had promised, provided for the 
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•xteDBion of their own anthority. They displaced 
all the chief officers of the crown .j and advanced 
either themselves or their own creatures in their 
place. The whole power of the state being thoe 
transferred to them, they obliged every man to swear, 
that they would obey and execute all the regnlatione 
of the twenty-four barons ; and they chose a commit- 
tee of twelve persons, who, during the intervals of 
the cessions, were to possess the whole authority of 
parlian^ent. 

But the stream of popularity rapidly turned against 
them. Whatever support the barons might have de- 
rived from the private power of their families, was 
weakened by Uieir intestine jealousies and animosi- 
ties. A violent enmity broke out between the earls of 
Leicester and Gloucester ; the latter, more moderate 
in his designs, was desirous of stopping or retarding 
the usurpations of the barons 5 but the forner, enrag- 
ed at the opposition he met with in his own party, 
pretended to throw up all concern in English affairs, 
and retired into France. 

On the death of the earl of Gloucester, who, before 
12631 decease, had joined the royal party, Leices- 
***>^J ter entered into a confederacy with Llewellyn, 
prince of Wales. Llewellyn invaded England with 
an aHuy of thirty thousand men, but was repulsed, 
and obliged to toke shelter in the north of Wales. 
The Welsh invasion was the signal for the malcon- 
tent barons to rise in arms. Leicester secretly passed 
over into England, collected all the forces of his par- 
ty, and commenced an open rebellion. The power of 
Leicester's faction increased to such a height, that 
the king, unable to resist it, was obliged to seek an ac- 
commodation. He agreed to confirm the provisions 
of Oxford, and reinstated the barons in the sovereign- 
ty of the kingdom. The latter summoned a parlia- 
ment to meet at Westminster, in order to settle the 
§lan of government ; and, in that assembly, they pro- 
uced a new list of twenty-four barons, whose authori- 
ty they insisted should continue, not only during the 
reign of the king, but also during that of prince Ed- 
"ward. I 

•this prince, the life and soul of the roya) 
had been ^ken prisoner by Leicester in a 1 

Digilized by Google 
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WiBdMr ) and that event had chiefly determined Hen- 
ry to sttbmit to the ignominioiis conditiona imposed' on 
mm by the barons. Edward, however, hav^g recov* 
ered his liberty by the trea^, employed his activity 
in defending the prerogatives of his family. The nam* 
ber of his frienos, and the clamour of the people for 
peace, obliged the earl of Leicester to consent to a 
second negotiation } and it was agreed by both sides 
to submit their duferences to the arbitration of the 
kinff of France. 

This virtuous prince had never ceased to interpose 
his pood offices between the English factions ; and at 
Amiens, in the presence of the states of France, of 
the king of Endand, and of Peter de Montfort. Lei- 
cester's son, he brouflit this great cause to a trial. He 
annulled the provisions of Oxford, restored to the 
king the possession of his castles, and the nomination 
of the great offices 3 but he ordered that a general am- 
nesty should be granted for all past offences, and de- 
clared that his award was in no wise meant to dero- 
gate from the privileges and liberties which the nation 
enjoyed by any former charters. 

This eauitable sentence was rejected by Leiceeter 
12641 ^^^ ^" confederates, who determined to have 
-■ recourse to arms, in which they were asaieted 
by the ciw of London. The king and the prince, find- 
ing a ci«tt war inevitable, prepared themselves for de- 
fence, and summoned to uieir standard their military 
vassals ; while Leicester, having been reinforced by a 
- great body of Londoners^ determined to sfaUse the fate 
of the nation on a 4ecisive engagement. Leicester 
conducted his march with so much skill and secrecy, 
that he had nearly surprised the royalists in their quar • 
ters at Lewes in Sussex ; but the vimlance and activi- 
ty of prince Edward soon repaired this negligence. 
With the van he rushed ui>on the Londoners, who, 
from their ignorance of disciplines and want of expe- 
rience, were Ul fitted to resist the ardour of Edward 
and his martial companions : they were broken in an 
instant, and chased off the field for four miles. Bitt 
Edward returned fh>m the pursuit, he was aataii> 
6nd the ground covered with th^ dead bodies 
mds, and still more to hear that his father, 
de Richard, king of the Romans, bad b«es 
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defeated end taken prioonere. In this exigency, tli# 
gallant prince was obliged to submit to Leicester's 
ternw, which were laconic and severe. He stipnlated, 
that Edward, and Henry d'AUmaine, the son of the 
king of the Romans, should surrender themselves 
pledges in lieu of the two kings j that all other priso- 
ners on both sides, should be released j and that the 
king of France should name six Frenchmen, who 
should choose two others of their own country : and 
these two should appoint one 'Englishman, and that 
these three persons should be invested with full pow- 
ers to make what regulations they should deem neces- 
sary for the settlement of the kingdom. 

The prince and young Henry accordingly delivered 
themselves into Leicester's hands, who sent them un- 
der a guard to Dover castle ; but he had no sooner 
cot the whole royal family in his power, than he open* 
ly violated every article ojf the treaty, «nd acted i(s 
sole master, and even tyrant of the kingdom. No 
farther mention was maae ' of the reference to the 
king of France ; and Leicester tammoned a parlia- 
ment, composed altogether of his own partisans, who 
voted the royal power should be eiercised by nine 
perscHis to be chosen and removed by the majority of 
three, Leicester himself, the earl of Gloucesler, and 
the bishop of Chichester. By this plan cjf govern- 
ment, the sceptre was really put- into Leicester's 
hands, as he had the entire direction of the' bishop 
of Chichester. Leicester, however, summoned a new 
parliament in London. Besides the barons of his own 

r:y, and several ecclesiastics, he ordered returns to 
made of two knights from each shire, and what is 
more remarkable, of deputies from the boroughs, an 
order of men, which in focmer aees had always been 
regarded as too mean to enjoy a place in the national 
12651 ^.^^'^^^^B* l^b^s period is commonly esteemed 
-' the epoch of the house of commons in Eng- 
land, and it is certainly the first time that historians 
speak of any representatives sent to parliament from 
the boroughs. 

The earl of (Gloucester, becoming disgusted with 
the arbitrary conduct of Leicester, retired for safety 
to his estates on the borders of Wales ; Leicester fol- 
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fldgbf add ftothority to bis cause, he carried both tbe 
king and prince along with hinj. The earl of Glou- 
cester here concerted with young Edward the manner 
of that prince's escape. He furniBhed him with a 
'flWift horse, and' appointed a small party to receive 
the prince, and guard him to a place of safety. Ed- 
vrafd pretended to take the air with some of his 
guards ; and making matches between their horses un- 
til he thought he had tired them, he suddenly mount- 
ed Gloucester's horse, bade them adieu, ana reached 
his friends. 

The royalists, secretly prepared for this event, im- 
mediately flew to arms. Leicester finding himself ia 
a remote quarter of the kingdom, surrounded bv his 
enemies, and barred from all communication with his 
friends by the Severn, whose bridges Edward had 
broken down, wrote lo his son, Simon de Montfort, to 
hasten from London with an army for his relief. Si- 
mon had advanced to Kenil worth with that view, 
where, fancying that all Edward's force and attention 
were directed aeainst his father, he lay secure and 
unguarded 3 but me prince, making a sadden and forc- 
ed march, surprised him in his camp, dispersed his 
army, and took the earl of Oxford and many other no- 
blemen prisoners, almost without resistance. Leices- 
ter, ignorant of his son's fate, passed the Severn in 
boats durin^^ Edward's absence, and laj at Evesham, 
in expectation of being every hour joined by his 
friends from London 3 when the prince, who availed 
himself of every favourable moment, appeared in the 
field before him. The battle immediately began, 
though on very unequal terras. Leicester's army, 
by living on the mountains of Wales without bread, 
which was not then much used among the inhabitants, 
nad been extremely weakened by sickness and deser- 
tion, and was soon'broken by the victorious royalists ; 
while his Welsh allies, accustomed only to a desulto- 
ry kind of war, immediately took to flight, and were 
pursued with great slaughter. Leicester himself, 
asking for quarter, was slain in the heat of the action, 
with ftis eldBst son, Henry, Hugh te Despenser, ana 
about an hundred and sixty knights, and many other 
gentlemen of his partv. The old king had been pur- 
posely placed by the rffi/«lfi in th^.l^^^ *he battle 5 
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and beinff elad in atuoar, and thereby not known by 
his frienoB, he reoelT^d & wound, imd was in dan* 
ger of his life : bat crying otit, " I am Henry of Win- 
chester; year king/' he was reacned and eazried to a 
place of safety. 

The victory of Evesham, with the death of Leicee" 
12661 ^'' proved decisive in favour of the royalists ^ 
•» but tnev used it with moderation. No sacrifices 
of national liberty were made on this occasion 3 the 
great charter remained inviolate ; and they carefully 
abstained from all those exertions of power, which had 
afforded so plausible a pretext to the rebels. The 
mild disposition of the kmg, and the prudence of the 
prince, tempered the insolence of victory. 

Prince Edward, finding tiie state of the kingdom 
12701 ^^^^^^^7 com^ose^ was impelled by his avidity 
^ for glory, by the prejudices of the age, and by 
the earnest solicitations of the kiii|g of France, to un« 
dertake an expedition against the infidels in the Holy 
Land. He sailed from England with ap army 3 but 
when he arrived at Tunis, he found Lewis had died 
from the heat of the climate and the fatigues of the 
enterprise. Not discouraged, however, by this event, 
he continued his voyage to the Holy Land, where he 
' signalized himself by acts of valour, and revived the 
glory of the English name. 

In the mean time his absence from England was 
productive of the most fatal consequences 3 the laws 
were not executed 3 the barons oppressed the common 
people with impunity 3 and the populace of London 
returned to their usual licentiousness. The old king, 
unequal to the burthen of public nffairs, called aloud 
for his gallant son to return, and to assist him in sway- 
ing that sceptre which was 'ready to drop from his fee- 
ble and irresolute hands. At last, overcome by the 
cares of government, and the infirmities of age, he . 
visibly declined, and expired at Cdmondsbury, in the 
sixty -fourth year of his age, and fifly-sixth of his reign ; 
tlie longest reign that is to be met with in the Engfisli^ 
annals, except that of our late sovereign. He left two 
sons, Kdward, his successor, and Edmond, earl of 
Lancaster; and two daughters, Margaret, queen of 
Scotland, and Beatrix, duchess of Brittany. The most 
obvious cirettiQstaiice of Henry's character i», nis in- 
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cflpscity for government, which rendered him as much 
a prisoner in the hands of his ministers and favourites, 
as when a captive in the hands of his enemiea. - From 
this source^ rather than from insinceritv or treachezy, 
arose his negligence in observing nis promises. 
Hence, too, were derived his pn^usion to favoarites, 
his attachment to strangers, the variableness of his 
conduct, his hasty resentments, and the sudden return 
of affection. Greater abilities with his good disposi* 
lions Tffould have prevented him from falling into hie 
faults ; or, with worse dispositions, would nave ena- 
bled him to maintain them. 
£dward had reached Sicily in his return from the 



quiet settlement of the kingdom, he was in no hnrty 
to take possession of the throne, but spent near a year 
in France, and did ^omage to Philip for the domin- 
ions which he held in that country. At length he ar 
hred in England, where he was received with the 
most joyful acclamations, and was solemnly crownec 
at Westminster by Robert, archbishop of Canterbury. 

The king immediately applied himself to correct 
those disorders which civil commotions had introduc- 
ed. By a rigid execution of the laws, he gave protec- 
tion to the inferior orders of the state, and diminished 
the arbitrary power of the barons. He appointed a 
commissioner to inquire into crimes of all kinds; and 
the adulteration of the coin of the realm being imputed 
chiefly to the Jews, he let loose on them the whole 
rigours of his iustice. In London alone, two hundred 
and eighty or them were hanged at once for this 
crime ; fiueen thousand were robbed of their effects, 
and banished the kingdom 5 and since that period they 
have never been so numerous in England. 

LlewftUyn, prince of Wales, had entered into all the 
12761 <^<^°^P^''^c^®s o^ ^6 Montfort faction against the 
^ crown, and refusing to do homage to the new 
king, Edward levied an army to reduce him to obedi- 
ence. Llewellyn retired among the hills of SnowdOn ^ 
but Edward pierced into tfie heart of the country, and 
obliged him to submit at discretion. He did homage, 
and permitted his barons to swear fealty to the crown 
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of England: and be also relinqoished the conntry be- 
tween Cheanire and the river Conway. However, the 
insolence of the English, who oppressed the inhabit* 
ante of the districts ceded to them, raised the indigna- 
tion of tiie Welsh, who s^ain took to arms. Edward 
advanced into Wales with an army which could not 
be resisted. Llewellyn was surprised and slain, with 
two thousand of his followers ; and his brother David, 
after being chased from hill to hill, was at last betray- 
ed to the enemy. Edward sent him in chains to 
Shrewsbury ; and bringing him to a formal trial before 
all the peers of Engfand, he ordered this sovereign 

Erince to be hanged as a traitor, for defending the 
berties of his native conntry. The Welsh nobility 
submitted to the conqueror ; and. the laws of England 
were established throughout the principality. 

The king, sensible that nothing cherished military 
i9fiAi S^o'y '^^ valour so much as traditional poetry, 
^^^J collected all the Welsh bards, and barbarouslv 
ordered them to be put to death. It is said that Ea- 
ward promised to give the Welsh a prince, a Welsh- 
man by birth ^ and that he invested m the principality 
his son Edward, then an infant, who had been bom at 
Caernarvon. Thus Wales was fully anneied to the 
crown : and henceforth givea a title to the eldest son 
of the kingn of England. 

Edward nad contracted his son to Margaret, the heir 
12911 ^ ^® Scottish throne, and by this means hoped 
**^*i to unite the whole island into one monarchy 5 
but this project failed of success bv the sndden death 
of that princess : and the vacant throne was claimed 
both by John Baliol and Robert Bruce. Each of the 
two claimants possessed numerous adherents 5 and in 
order to prevent a civil war, it wad agreed on to sob 
mit the dispute to the arbitration of ^e kins of Eng- 
land. The temptation was too strong for Uie virtae 
of Edward. He pnrpos^ to lay hold of the present 
opportunity, to revive, if not to create, his claim of a 
feudal superiority over Scotland. Accompanied by a 

Seat army, he advanced to the frontiers, and invited , 
e Scottish parliament and the competitors to attend 
bim in the castle of Norham, on the soathem bftidc of 
the Tweed. He informed them that he was eomo 
thither to d^toniuae Uw light of the two eoopeuum 
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to tbek firown; Mtat be was respired to do strict jus- 
tice to e^ch part^; and that he was entitled to this 
{Aithority, not in virtue of the reference made to him, 
but in quaUty of liege lord of the kingdom. 

The Scottish barons were moved with indignation 
at the injustice of this unexpected claim : but thev 
found themselves betraved into a situation, in which 
it was impossible for them to make any defence for 
the independence of their country } and the kiag inter- 
preting their silence into consent, addressed' himself 
to the competitors, and previously to his pronouncing 
sentence, reauired their acknowledgment of his supe- 
riority. At Xen|g;th, after long deliberations, Edward 
pronounced in favour of Balior,to whom, upon tenew- 
ing his oath of fealty to England, all the Scottish for- 
tresses were restored. However, he proceeded in 
each a manner, as made it evident that he aimed at 
the absolute dominion of the kingdom. He encour- 
aged appeals to K^glsnd^ and obliged king John to 
appear at the bar of his parliament as a private person. 
naJiol, though a prince of a genti^ disposition, was 
greatly provoked at this usage ; he determined at all 
hazards to vindicate his liberties : and the war "which 
soon after broke out between France and Eo^and 
afforded him a favourable opportunity. 

A petty quarrel between a Norman and English 
1£931 '^10' "<^ ^^"^ speedily inflamed into a national 
^^J enmity. Barbanties were committed on the 
crews of Norman and English vessels $ the sea became 
a scene of piracy between the two nations ; and e^ 
numerous were the fleets engaged, that fliken thou- 
sand Frenchmen ace reported to have perished in one 
action. Philip sent an envo^ to demand reparation : 
bnt not obtaining sLfficient satisfaction, he sumnven^a 
BIdward as his vassal, to appear in his oouirt at P^ris, 
and answer for tiiese offences} acd on his refusal, 
Guienne, by a formal dscne, was declared forfeited, 
and annexed to the crown of Fr?nce. Stpm^ imprev 
sion was made on Gniewe by a9 f^ngUsh wrmy, vbioh 
^ward raised by eiaptying the jails, Wt which was 
900D a(W defeated wttn great daughter ; wd Englw^^ 
wiwi at Uie same tisse me«ao^d with w wvqmoo fr<>in 
Fraog^ and from ScoOan^t who^e jiipgs had vnt^ivd 
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Tb& expenses ftttending these wai» obliged Cdw^d 
1S951 ^^ ^^^ frequent recourse to parliaineDtary sud^ 
-' plies, and to introduce into tne public coudcIIs 
the lower orders of the state He issued writs to the 
sheriffs, enjoining them to send to parliament, along 
with two knights of the shire, two deputies from eac]i 
borough :* *' as 'it is a most equitable rule/' says he^ 
" that what concerns all should be approved of by lUi 
and common dangers be repelled by united efforts.^' 
This noble principle seems to indicate a liberal mind 
in the king, and to have laid the foundation of a freo 
and eqnitwle goTernment : and from this period may 
be dated the re^lar establishment of the different 
branches composing the house of commons, the pre- 
cedent of Leicester in the former reign being rather 
an act of violence than of authority. 

Edward employed the supplies granted him by hie 
people, in making preparations against the hostilities 

* The charges of the deputies were borne by the boroagh 
which sent them. They sat apart from the barons and kaigfats, 
who disdained to mix %vith such mean personages. After they 
bad given their consent to the taxes required of them, they 
separated, even though the par Kament continued to sit. How - 
ever, the union of the representatives from the boroughs gave 
gradually more weight to the whole order ; and it became cus< 
tomary lor them, in return fdr the supplies which they granted, 
to prefer petitions to the crown for the redress of any particu- 
lar grievance ^ and the king, by adding to the petitions th9 
■anctioa ef his authority, bestowed validity upon them. But 
it was soon discovered, that no laws could be fixed for iwe or- 
der of men, without aShcting the whole ; and the house of 
peers, theref9re, with reason, ex(>ected that their assent should 
be expressly granted to all public ordinances. 

With the most ftequent partition of property, the knights 
and lesser barons sunk into a rank still more inferior to U10 
great nobility ; while Uie growth of eommeroe augmented the 
private wealth and consideration of the burgesses t a|id as th^ 
resembled the knights of shires in representing particular bod- 
ies of men, it no lonser appeared unsuitable to unite them to- 
gether in the same oouse. and to confound their rights and 
privileges. This event took place in the I6th of Eilward III. 



at for^-eiriit years from the time when burgesses were first 
•mnmoaed to parUament. Thus the third estate, that of tlie 
commons, reaebed at fength its piesent form j it«rM«%Hy 'tn- 



creased in importance ; and in its prepress made arts and com- 
iserce, the necessary attendants of Uhorty and equal r^^nts^ 
flourish in the kingdom. o^.ed.yGoogle •• 
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•-^^J John to Sippear before him as his vassal : and 
on his refasal, he marched with thirty thousana foo* 
and^ four thousand horse to chastise his contumacy. 
Some of the most considerable of the Scottish nobles 
«ndeavoured«to ingratiate themselves with Edward by 
an early submission ; and the kins crossed the Tweed 
without opposition, to<^ Berwick by assault, and de- 
tached the earl of Warrenne with twelve diousand men 
to besiege Dunbar. The Scots, who advanced against 
Warrenne with their mun army, were defeated with 
the loss of twenty- thousand men. Dunbar surrender- 
ed ; and sfter a feeble resistance, the castles of Edin- 
burgh and Stirling opened their gates to the Enslish. 
All the southern parts w^re immediately subdued. 
The spirit of the nation was broken by misfortunes ; 
and the feeble and timid Baliol hastened to niake his 
submission, and solemnly resigned his crown into the 
Jiands of Edward. That sovereign marched to Aber- 
deen and Elgin without opposition 3 and having reduc- 
ed the whole kingdom to an apparent state of tran- 
quillity, he returned to the south. Earl Warrenne was 
. left governor of Scotland. Baliol wair carried to Lon- 
don, and lay two years in the Tower, and then submit- 
ted to a voluntary banishment to France, where he 
died in a iMrivate station... 

Edwarawas not equally successful in his attempt 
Co recover Guienne 3 and, at length, Philip and he 
•greed to submit their differences to the arbitration 
12981 ®^ ^^^ Boniface. This was. the last of the 
**^*''J sovereign pontiffs that exercised «n authority 
over the temporal jurisdiction of princes ; and these 
exorbitant pretensions, which he had been tempted to 
assume from th^ successful example of his predeces- 
sors, but of which the season was now passed, involv- 
ed him in so many calamities, and were attended wilii 
so unfortunate a catastrophe, that they have been se< 
cretly abandoned, though never openly relinquished, 
by his successors in the apostolic chair. Edward and 
iTiilipj equally jealous of papid claims, took care to 
insert in their reference, that Bonifade was made judge 
<^ their differences by their consent; as a private per» 
not by any right of his pontificate ; and the pope, 
^t aeemiog to b0 ofiended^ this modifying 
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(Amse, poceeded to give a eentence between tliem, 
in whicn they both acquiesced. He broasbt them to 
aeree that their anion ahonld be cemented by a doo- 
Me marriage : that of Edward himself, who now was a 
widower, with Margaret, Philip's sister j and that of 
the prince of Wales with Isabella, daughter of that 
monarch. Philip was likewise willing to restore Gui- 
enne to the English ; and Edward asreed to abandon 
his ally the earl of Flanders, on condition that Philip 
should treat in like manner his ally the king of Scots. 
The prospect of conqueriDg these two countries, 
whose situation made them so commodious an acqui- 
-aition to the respective kingdoms, prevailed over all 
other considerations 3 and though they were bodi fi- 
naUy disappointed in their hopes, their conduct was 
very reconcilable to the principles of an. interested 
policy. 

Warrenne retiring into England, on account of bis 
bad state of health, left the administration of Scot- 
land entirely in the hands of Ormesby the justiciary, 
and Cressingham the treasurer. The former distin- 
guished himself by his severity ; the latter had no 
other object than the amassing of money by rapine 
and injustice. They treated the Scots as a cononered 
people I and, in consequence, the bravest and most 
generous spirits of the nation were exasperated to the 
highest degree against the Enslish government. 

Among these was William Wallace, a man descend- 
ed from an ancient family, whose courage prompted 
him to undertake, and enabled him finally to accom- 
plish, the deliverance of his native count^. Fiadinff 
himself obnoxious to the administration, he had fled 
into the woods, and offered himself as a leader to all 
those whom their crimes, or bad fortune, or avowed 
hatred to the English, had reduced to the same neces- 
sity. He was endowed with sigantic force, with he- 
roic courage, and patience to bear hunger, fatigue, and 
all the severities of the seasons. Beginning with 
small attdtepts, he gradually proceeded to more mo 
mentons enterprises ; and he discovered equal pru 
dence in securing his followers, and valour in annoy 
ing the enemy. All who thirsted after military fame, 
6r felt the flame of patriotism, were desirous to par- 
take his leivown i and he seemed to vindicate 

gitzedbyGOOgk 
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tioB from the ignominy into which it had fallen by its 
tamo rabmission to the Englieh. 

Wallace resolved to strike a decisiTe blow against 
the English goTcrament, and concerted the plan of 
attacking Ormesby at Scone > but the justiciary, ap- 
prized or his intentions, fled hastily into England, and 
all the other officers of Edward followed his example. 
Their terror added courage to the Scots, who took up 
arms in eyery quarter. Warrenne, cc^ecting an army 
of forty thousand men in the north of England, aa- 
vanced to Stirling/ and found Wallace encamped on 
the opposite banks of the Forth. He prepared to at- 
tack the Scots in that position, and oraered his army 
to cross a bridge which lay over the Forth. Wallace, 
allowing a number of the English to pass, attacked 
them Mfore they could be formed, and pushed them 
into the river, or destroyed them with the sword. 
Warrenne was obliged to retire into EngUnd; and 
Wallace, after receiving from his followers the title 
of guardian, or regent, broke into the northern coun- 
ties of England, and extended his ravages to the bish- 
opric of Durham. 

Edward, who received in Flanders intelligence of 
these events, hastened hisreturn : and havins collect- 
ed the whole militaiy force of England, Wales, and 
Ireland, he marched with an army of nearly a hun- 
dred thousand men to the northern frontiers. The 
, Scots were distracted by faction and animosity. The 
elevation of Wallace was the ol^ct of envy to the 
nobility; and that hero, sensible of their jealousy, 
and dreadinff the ruin of nis country from those intes- 
tine* diacords, voluntarily resigned his authority, and 
retained only the command over that body of follow- 
ers, who, bemg accustomed to victory under his stand- 
ard, refused to follow into the field any other leader. 
The chief power devolved on the steward of Scot- 
land, and Cummin of Badenach, men of eminent 
birth, who fixed their station at Falkirk, where they 
purposed to abide the assault of the English. 

The English archers, who besan about this time to 
■nrpass those of other nations, first chased the Scot- 
tish bowmen off the field, afterwards threw the pike- 
men into disorder, and tnus rendered Che assamt of 
the English lancers and cavalfj more easy and mo- 

gitizedbyGOOgh, 
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c^inflil. The whole Scottish, army was broken^ and 
driveD off the field with prodigious slanghter. In this 
. {;eneral roate Wallace kept his troops entire.; and re- 
tiring behind the Carron^ he marched leisurely along 
the banks of that river. Young RoSert BrocO; the 
erandson and heir of him who had been competitor 
for the throne, who, in the service of England, had 
alreadT given many proofs of his aspiring genius, ap- 

g eared on the opposite banks ; and distinguishing tne 
cottish chief, be called, to him, and desired a short 
conference. He represented to Wallace the fruitless 
and ruinous enterprise in which he was engaged, and 
the unequal contest between a Weak state, deprived 
of its head and agitated by intestine discord, and a 
mighty nation conducted by the ablest and most mar 
tial monarch of the age. tf the love of his country 
was his motive for perseverance, his obstinacy tended 
only to prolong her misery ; if he carried bis views 
to private grandeur and ambition, he oasht to reflect, 
that so many haughty nobles, proud of ue pre^en^in- 
ence of their families, would never submit to person- 
al merit. To these exhortations Wallace replied, 
tiiat, if he had hitherto acted alone as the champion 
of his country, it was because no Reader had yet ap- 
peared to place himself in that honourable station : 
that the blame lay entirely with the nobility, and 
chiefly with Bruce himself, who, uniting personal 
merit to dignity of family, had deserted the post which 
both nature and fortune invited him to assume; that 
the Scots, possessed of such > leader, nu^ht hope 
successfully to oppose all the powers cad abilities of 
Edward 5 and |s for himself, he was desirous that his 
own life, as well as Ae existence of the nation, mig^t 
terminate when they could not otherwise be preserv- 
ed, than by receiving the chain* of a haughty victw. 
The gallantry of these sentiments was felt by the 
generous mind of Bruce j and be secretly determined 
to aei^e the first opportunity of embracing the eause 
of bis. oppressed country. 

The battle of Falkirk had not compWteid the sab- 
i«OQi i^ction pf the Scots. They ohosf for ibeif re- 
•* gent John Cummin, who surprised the English 
mnny, and routed them aiter an obstinate eonflietj 
and it became neeessary for Edward to begin tAVff 
the conquest of the kingdoxp. -^^^^^8^ 
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The king prepared himself for the enterprise with 
his osual Tigonr and abilities. He marched Tictoriooa 
firom one extremity of Scotland to the other, and com- 
pelled eTen Cnmmin himself to submit to his author- 
ity. To render his acquisition durable, he abrogated 
au the laws and customs of Scotland, endeaTonred to | 
attbetitnte those of England in their place, entirely 
rased ^or destroyed all the monuments of antiquity, 
and hastened wholly to abolish the Scottish name. 

Wallaee himself was at length betrayed into Ed- 
13051 ^*'^*'^ hands, by his friend Sir John Monteitb ; 

, ^'^^l and the king, whose natural bravery and mag 
nanimity, should have induced him to respect similar 
qualities in an enemy, resolved to overawe the Scots 
by an example of severity. He ordered the hero to 
be carried in chains to London ; to be tried as a rebel 
and a traitor, though he had never sWora fealW to 
England; and to be executed on Tower-hill. Such 
was the nnworthv fate of Wallace, who, through the 
course of several years, with signal conduct, intre- 
pidity, and peraeverance, defended^ against a public 
and oppreasive enemy^ the liberties of hia native 
€oahti7. 

The baibaroQB policy of Edward failed of the oIk 
1S061 J^^ ^ which it was directed. The Scots were 
^ enraged at the injustice and cruelty exercised 
on their gaUant chief; and it was not long ere a more 
fortunate leader presented himself to cbnduct them 
to victory and to vengeance. Robert Bnlce, whose 
conference with Wallace on the banks of the Carron 

. has been already noticed, determined to revive th^ 
pretensions of his family, and to aspire to the vacant 
throne. Edward, being apprised of his intentions, or- 
dered all his motions to be strictly watched. An in- 
timate friend of Bruce, not daring, amidst so many 
leidons e^^s, to hold any conversation with him, sent 



Brace immediately contrived to escape, and in a fevr 
days amved at Dumfries, the chief seat of hia family 
interest, where he found a great number of the Scottish 
-mobility assembled, and among the rest John Cuiiimin . 
h>lKMB he had formerly Uve^ j^ot intimacy. 
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Thd noblemdn were astonished at the appearance 
of Brace among them ; and still mora when he told 
fhem, that he was come to live or die with diem in 
defence of the liberties of his country. 'Hiese gen- 
•roos sentiments, assisted by the graces of his youth 
and manly deportment^ impressed the minds of his 
audien<ie ; and they resolved to use their utmost ef- 
forts in delivering their country from bondage. Cum- 
min alone, who had secretly taken his measures with 
the king, opposed this general determination; and 
Bruce, already apprised of his treachery, followed 
Cnmmin on tne dissolution of the assembly, and at-^ 
tacking him in the cloisters of the Gray Friars, ran 
him through the body. 

The murder of Cummin sealed the conspiracy of the 
Scottish nobles. The genius of the nation roused it- 
self : and Bruce was solemnly crowned at Scone by 
the oishop of St Andrews. The English were again 
expelled the kingdom 3 and Edward found, that the 
Scots, twice conquered in hia reign, must yet be afresh 
subdued. To e£Eect this, he assembled a great army, 
y a^i and was preparing to enter the frontiers, when he 
' J unexpecteoly sickened and died near Carlisle, 
in the sixty-ninth year of his age an^ the thirty-fi(th of 
his reign. With his last breath he enjoined his son and 
successor to prosecute the enterprise, and never to de- 
sist till he had finally subdued the kingdom of Scotland. 

Edward JI. was in the twenty-third year of his age 
when he ascended the throne. He was of an agreea- 
ble figure, and of a mild and gentle disposition : but 
the first act of his reign blasted the hopes whicn the 
English had entertained of him. Equally incapable 
of, and averse to business, he entered Scotland only 
to retreat : he disbanded his army, without attacking 
Bruce : and by this conduct, he convinced the barons 
that the authority of the crown was no longer to be 
dreaded, and that they were at liberty to practise ev- 
eiT insolence with impunity. 

Piers Gaveston, the son of a Gascon knight, by his 
insinuating address, his elegance of form, and his live- 
ly wit, had gained an entire ascendant over the young 
Edward 5 and the late kiiw, apprehensive of the con- 
sequences, had banished him the kingdom, and made 
his son promi^ never to rec|lJ,^^ip9ogi?^** sooner. 
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however, did the young Edward ascend the ttirett^, 
than he recalled Gaveston. ^vtf him the whole earl- 
dom of Cornwall, married mm to hia own niece, and 
seemed to enjoy no pleasure in his royal dignity, but 
as it enabled him to exalt this object of hia fond af- 
fections. The haughty barons were offended at the 
superiority of a minion, whose birth they despised, 
and who eclipsed them in pomp and splendour. In 
a iourney to France, to espouse the princess Isabella, 
Edward left Gaveston guardian of tne realm ; but on 
bis return with the young queen, Isabella, who was 
of an imperious and intriguing disposition, finding her 
husband's capacity required to be eoverned, thought 
herself best entitled to perform the office, and was 
well pleased to see a combination of the nobility 
formed against the favourite. 

Thomas earl of Lancaster, cousin-german to the 
13081 ^'^S; ^y^B ^^ ^6 head of the prarty among the 
-' barons. That nobleman entering the parlia- 
ment with his adherents in arms, required the banish- 
ment of Gaveston ; and Edward was obliged to sub- 
mit; but instead of sending him to his own country, 
he appointed him lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 

The king, unhappy in the absence of his minion, 
employed ever^ expedient to soften the opposition of 
the barons to his return ; and deeming matters suffi- 
ciently prepared for bis purpose, he ventured ^o re- 
call Uaveston, and went to Chester to receive him 
on his first landing from Ireland. However, in defi- 
ance of the laws and the king's prohibition, the bar- 
ons, with a numerous retinue of armed followers, 
compelled Edward to devolve on a chosen junto the 
whole authority both of the crown and the parliament j 
and among other regult^tions sanctioned by this com- 
liiittee, Gaveston was forever banished the king's do* 
minions. 

As soon, however, as Edward, by removing to York, 
had freed himself from the barons' power, he recall- 
ed Gaveston from Flanders ; and the barons, highly 
provoked at this measure, flew to arms, with the eau 
of Lancaster at their head. Edward left his favoal^ 
ite in the castle of Scarborough, which was obliged 
'rrender to the earl of Pembroke. From thence 
ston was conducted to the castle of Dedington, 
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near Banbai^, wllnre, being left with a email guard, 
he was surprised by the earl of Watwlck ; and, witli- . 
out an^ regard to the laws, the head of the unhappy 
favourite was struck off by'tiie hands of the execU- 
1S131 ^^^®^* When the king was. informed of Gav- 
ioio} ^g^g's mnrderj he threatened vengeance on 
all those who had been active in tiiat bloMfy ^ene ^ 
but bein^ less constant in his enmities than in his 
friendships, he listened to terms of ftccommodation, 
and granted the barons a pardon of all offences. 

Immediately after Edward's retreat from Scotland, 
Robert Bruce left his fastnesses ; and in a short time, 
nearly the whole kingdom acknowledged his auftority. 
The castle of Stirling, the only fortress in Scotland 
which remained in the hands of the English, was 
closely pressed; and to relieve this place. Edward 
summoned his forces from all quarters, and marched 
with an army of an hundred thousand men. At Ban- 
nockbom, about two miles from Stirling, Bruce With 
thirty thousand hardy warriors, inured to all the vari- 
eties of fortune, and inflamed with the love of inde- 
pendence, awaited the charge of the enemy. A hill 
covered his right flank, and a morass his left ; and 
along the banks of a rivulet in his front he dug deep 
pits 3 planted them with stakes, and covered the whole 
with tttrf. The English, confident in their superior 
numbers, rushed to the attack without precaution. 
Their cavldry, entangled in the pits, were Uirown in- 
to disorder ; and the Scottish horse, allowing them no 
time to rally, attacked them, and drove them off the 
fi^ld with considerable loss. While the English for- 
ces were alarmed at this unfortunate even^ an army 
appeared on the heights toward the left, marching to 
surround them. This was composed of wagoners and 
sumpter-boys, whom Robert had supplied with milita- 
ry standards. The stratagem took effect; a panic 
seized the English who threw down their arms, and 
fled, and were pursued to the gates of Berwick. Be- 
sides an inestimable booty, the Scots took many per- 
sons of quality prisoners, and above four hundred gen- 
tlemen, whose ransom was' a new accession of strength 
to the victors. , ^ • a •*- 

This great and decisive <>attle secured the mdepr 
dence of Scotland, . and ^^^d tne^^^ne of Bru 
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1^151 ^^^^^^ ^^ shook that of Edwaid, whose defbal 
^ -■ eiicourage4the nobility to insist on the renew- 
al of their ordinances. After the death of Gaveston, 
4ie kihg's chief favourite was Hugh le Despenser, or 
Spenser; a young n^in of high rank| and noble family. 
He possessed all the exterior accomplishments of per- 
son and address, but was not endowed either wiUi 
moderation or prudence. His father, who was of Uie 
same name, was a nobleman renerable from his years, 
and qualified, by his talents and experience, to have . 
supplied the defects both of the kina and his minion ; 
but Edward's attachment rendered the name of Spen- 
ser odious) and the turbulent Lancaster, and most 
of the great bafons, formed plans for his destruction. 

The claim of Spenser to an estate, which had been 
settled on the illustrious family of Mowbray, was the 
siffual for civil war. The earls of Lancaster and Her- 
erord flew to arms : and by menaces and violence they 
extorted from the king an act of attainder against the 
Spensers, and of indemnity for themselves. This be- 
\ng effected, they disbanded their army, and separated, 
in security, as they imagined, to their respective cas- 
tles. Edward, however, having assembled an army, 
dropped the mask, and recalled tiie Spensers, whose 
sentence he declared to be illezal ana unjust. Lan- 
caster, who had hastily collected thirtv thousand men, 
fled with his forces towards the north -, but being in- 
tercepted at Boroughbridge, after a slight action, he 
, was taken prisoner, and brought to the king. Edward, 
though gentle by nature, remembered on this occasion 
the fate of Gaveston ', and Lancaster, mounted upon a 
lean horse, and exposed to the derision of the people, 
was conducted to an eminence Dear Pomfret, one of 
his own castles, where he suffered decapitation. 

Edward, after another fruitless attempt on Scotland, 
concluded a truce for thirteen years with Brace, 
whose title to the crown was thus virtually, though not 
tacitly, acknowledged. He was, however, still embar- 
rassed by the demands of his brother-in-law, Charles 
the Fair, who required him to appear and do homage 
for the fees which he held in France. The queen 
had been permitted to go to Paris, and endeavour to 
adjust in an amicable manner the differences with her 
brother. On her arrival in France, Isabella was sur- 
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^gmmAddhj s nomber of English fiigitivet, Uto raoMiM 
«r the Laacwtrian faction. Amoi^ tbe«e was yoniig. 
\oger Mortimer, a potent baroqi in tbe Welsh nudrch- 
.J, who, by the ipuses of his person and addrfsw,, 
quickly advanced m tbe affections of the queen. ancU 
iml last triumphed overber honour. The king, inforaa^ 
'^ of these circumstances, reouired her ^cudily to^ 
return with the ^oung prince Edward, who was taeiv 
with his mother in Paris } but instead of QbeybBi|^hi|i> 
orders, she publicly declared that she would nevei^sel^ 
foot in England till Speoser was remo?ed from hih' 
presence and councils. 

This declaration procured Isabella great popularity 
IS961 '"^ England, and threw a veil ofer her treasona- 
i ble enterprises.; and having affianced youiu: 
Edward with Philippe, daughter of the .count or Hoi- 
land aad Hainault, she enlisted three thousand men,* 
sailed from the harbour of Dor^ and landed, without 
opposition, on the coast of Norfolk. She was imme- 
diately joined by several of the most powerful baroQs } 
and to render her cause popular, she renewed herdea- 
laration, that her sole purpose was to free the kingaiwL 
kinsdom (Vom tbe tyrann^ of the Sponsors. 

The king, after tryiiw in vain to roua* the citiseB*- 
of London to a sense or duty, depatted for the west, 
and was hotly pursued to Bristol 1^. his own brother, 
the earl of Kent, and the foreign fovoee under John da 
Hainault. Disappointed in the loyalty of those parts, 
be passed over into Wales, leavins the elder Spensec 
Bovemor of the castle of in-istbl : but the garrison mu-^ 
tinted against himjmd he was delivered into the bandar 
ef his enemies. * This venerable noUe. who had near- 
1t reached.his ninetiedi year, was-witbout trial eon- 
aemoed to death by the rebellious baroivi. He was 
hanged on a gibbet 3 his body was cut in pieces aadi 
thrown to the dogs ; and his head was sent to Wia-. 
chaster, where it was set upon a pola, and eiposed tar 
the insults of the populace. Edward himself attempted: 
to eecaoe to Ireland ; bat being driven back by oontm— 
ry winds, he was discovered, and committed to the-co»v 
tiody of tae earl of Leicester, in the castle of KeniK 
worth. The younger Spenser, his favourite, who al- 
ao fell into the hands of his enemies, was executSMl 
like hie Ihther, without any appears^ ef a legal UiaU 
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tlie diabolical laabella, in order to avail he*velf of 
tssn ^* preyailiog delusion; Bummoned in the king's 
'^^ J name « parliament at Weatminater. A chaiige 
was drawn up against £dward, in which, though fram- 
ed by bis inyeterate enemies, nothing but his want of 
capacity, or hia misfortunes, could be objected againat 
him. The deposition of the king, however, was vot- 
ed by parliaffleBt5 and the prince his son was placed 
on the throne. 

But it was impossible that the character and con- 
duct i>f Isabella could lone be mistaken. The gross 
violation of every duty aaa every tie soon estnmged 
from her the minds of men } the proofs which daily 
broke out of her criminal commerce with Mortimer, 
increased the general abhorrence against her } and her 
hypocrisy in publicly bewailing Uie king's unhappy 
fate, was not aole to deceive even the most stupid and 
most prejudiced of her adherents. In proportion as 
the queen became the object of public hatred, the de- 
throned monarch, who had been the victim of her 
crimes and her ambition, was regarded with pity and 
veneration 3 and men became sensible, that all his 
misconduct, which faction had so much exaggerated, 
bad been owing to the natural imbecility, not to any 
volttiltary depravity, of his character. Toe earl of 
Leicester, now earl of Lancaster, to whose custody 
he had been committed, was soon touched with those 
generous sentiments ; and besides treating his priso- 
ner with gentleness and humanity, he was subjected 
to have entertained still more honourable intentions 
in bis favour. The king, therefore, was taken from 
his. hands, and delivered over to lord Berkeley, and 
'Mantravers and Gournay, who were entrusted alter- 
nately, each for a month, with the ehanro of guarding 
him. While he was in the cnatody of Berkeley, be 
waa atill treated with the gentleness due to his rank 
and his misfortunes ; but when the tuca of Mautra- 
vers and Gournay came, every species of indignity 
was practised against him, as if their intention had 
been to break entirely the |>nnce's spxnt, ana to em 
ploy hia aorrows ana afflictions, instead of mora vio*> 
lent and more dangerous expedients, for the instm 
ments of his murder. But as this method c^ dest'mc« 
tion appeared too slow to the impatient Mortimer, he 
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■e«r6^ MBt ordera to the two kedMra, who were ml 
his doTotion, instantly to detpatob faim. Takioff ad- 
vantage of Berkeley's sickness, in whose ^astody he 
IS^l ^^^'^ ^^' "^^ ^^^ ^^ thereby incapacitated 
'J from attending his charge, they came to Berke- 
ley castle, and putting themseWes in possession of' 
, the king's pejrson, they threw him oii a bed, and hold- 
' lag him down with a table, thrust into his fardaraeat 
a red hot iron, which they inserted throagh a horn, 
that no external marks of violence might be seen on 
his person. The dreadful deed, however, was discov- 
erea to all the guards und attendants by the screams 
with which th« ionizing king fiUed the castle, whUe ~ 
nis bowels were consujiing. 

Thus di6d'£dwa|d IL, than whom it is not easy to 
imagine a more innocent and inoffensive man, nor a 

Eince less capable of governing a fierce -and toriNl- 
nt people. Obliged to devolve on others the weight 
of which he had neither ability nor inclination to bMr, 
he wanted penetration to choose mintstere and favoar« 
ites qualified for the.tnist. 



CHAPTER. VI. 
The Reign cf Edward HI, 

THB{>arty which had deposed the nnfprtansto mon- 
arch, deemed it requisite lor their securitj[, to obtain 
aa indemnity from parliament for all their plroceed- 
lags. All the attainders, also, which had passed against 
the end of Lancaster and hil adherents, were easily ' 
reversed during the triumph of their party. A coua- 
cii of regeacT was likewise appointea by parliament , 
coBusting or five prelates aaa sevea lay loids^ aad 
the earl of I^ncaster was nominated guardian of tiie 
joiing king, Edward III. 

Mortimer, thouffh no^included in the regency, ren- 
dered that council entirely useless, by usurpins to 
mpiaelf the whole sovereign authority. He never 
coaaalted either the princes of the blood or the no-, 
bility oa any public measure ; and he affected a state 
and dignity equal or superior to those of royal^. Ed* 
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w»d, wlio had attuned hia eigliteMtk y«ar, i 
at the fettara in which he waa held by thia iaaelest 
ay aiatar : bat ao much waa he aurroanded by the emia- 
aariea oi Mortimer, that he waa oblifad te eoadact 
the project for aabyerting hiaa with the greateat ae- 
erecy and precaution. The qneea-dowager, md Mor- 
timer lodifed in the caade of NottmghMB} the kuig 
alao waa admitted, though with a few only of hia at- 
tendanta; and aa the«eaatle waa atrietlygnarded.it 
became neceaaary to communicate the deaign to Sir 
William Eland, the governor, who lealootly took pert 
in it By hia direction, the klag'a aaaociatea were ad* 
odtted throngh a anbterraneoua paaaage; andMoiti- 
aaer, without having it in hia powePto make reatal- 



anoe, waa aaddenly''aeised in an apartment ad|oini^g 
to the queen'a. A parliament waa immediate^ aom- 
Bloned for hia condemnation ', and auch waa the noto- 



riety ef hia infiunooa conduct, that without trial, or 
eaamining a witneaa, he waa aentenced to be hanged 
on a gibbet at the Elma, in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don. The queen waa confined fo her own h'onae at 
Riainga : and though, the king, during the remainder 
of her life, paid her a viait once or twice a year, ahe 
never regained any credit or influence. 

Edward, havinir now aaaumed the reigna of govMs* 
ISSC1 m^ot; applied himself to redreaa all thoae griev- 
■■^'J ancea which had proceeded from the late aboae 
of authority. The ae verity with which he canaed jue- 
tiee to be administered, aoon reatoied th% kingdom to 
internal tranquillity ; and in proportion aa the govam- 
naei^ acquired stability at home, it became formidap 
Me to ita neighbonia. Edward made a aueeeaaful ir- 
ruption into Scotland, for the purpoae of reinetatiag 
Edward Baliol. in poaaeaaion of the crown of that 
kiagdom; and in an engagement at Halidowu'^iiUy n 
little north of Berwick, die Scots were defbiMy 
with &e loaa of nearly thirty thouaand men. 

It had long been a prevailinff optnion, that the CKt^j/rm 
13971 ^ f'ntt*^ could never deacend to a female, and 
^ thia maxim waa auppoaed to be confirmed by a 
danae in the Salic code $ but the kiiw of England, aft 
aa aaiiy aae, embraced a notion that be waa entitled, 
la ri|^ or his mother, to the auoceaaion of the king* 
dank, and that the claim of the nephew waa preferwn 
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to dMi ofPMIipdeValMi,tlM «owfai taiMia,«to 
had beea utBnimoatly placed oa Um thiaaa oT Fnaea. 
ffif own elaim, howaver, wai w vafaaMMuble, aad aa 
tharoaghly diMTawed t^ tha wlwla Fraaeh aatiaa, 

that it u probaMa Edward waald aavarLava 

ad it, baa net ■oma jealootiaa aad miaaadi 
ariaaa batwaea tha two maaarelw. 

Datanaiaad to eagaga io tbiaehnMriaali .,-, 
tiM kiag began with opeaiag bis iatantioaa ttf tha cooat 
af Haiaanlt, hit father-ia-law ; and baviag aagagad 
him in his intaiatti, he eaiployad the ^food oiicee aad 
eonaaela of that priaee in drawing into hia allianea 
tha other soveraigna of that neigaboafhood. Tha 
of Brabant was indoced, by his madiatiaa, aad 



bj laigp ramittaaees of money from £a|dand, to prom- 
- tea his eoaenrreace 3' the archbishop or Cologaa, tha 
driia ef Gaeldres, the marqais of Jaliers, Um eoaat 
af Namar, the lords of Faoqaemont and Baqoea, 
ware eagmmd by like motives to embrace tha Eagiish 
.alliance. These soTereign princes conld supply, eith- 
er from their own states, or from the bordenog coon- 
tries, great nombers of warlike troops j and nothing 
waa wantiag to make the force oa that qaarter yarv 
fbrmidable/oat the accession of Flanders } which Ea- 
ward procared by means rather extraordinary aad an* 



After eonsaltiag his parliament and obtaining its 
lOBaanty Edward, accompanied by a body of English 
foreaa, aad br soTeral of his nobili^, passed over to 



ant, Edward, accompanied by a body of English 
», and br soTeral of his nobili^, passed over to 
Flaadara. The Flemings, as yassals or Prance, pre- 



some scruples with regard to the invasioa of 
their fiage lord, Edward assumed the titie of king of 
F^aaea 3 but he did not Tontnre on this step witfiaat 
heaitatioB and reluctance, and a presage of the ca- 
laflBities which be was aooot to inflict and entail on 
both eonntriee. 

The first attempts of the king were unaoceaasftil ; 
bttt ha was a prince of too much spirit to be disoour- 
agad by the oifficulties of an nndertakin|. By con- 
firming the ancient charten, and the privileges of 
boron^, he obtained from the parliament a ooosid- 
arable supply ; and with a fleet of two hundred wad 
Ibrty sail, he anin embarked for the continent. Off 
Slyisalie was encountered by a French fleet, conawt. 
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mg of fonr huadred yessela. The iiifoif orit^ oTtte 
E^iab in number; was compensated by their nauti- 
cal flkilly and the presence of their monarch. Th« 
eaga^iement was fierce and bloodj ; and the Flemings, 
near whose coast the action took place, issued from 
■ their harbours, and reinforced the Lnglish. Two hun- 
dred and thirty French ships werQ taken j and thirty 
thousand of their men perished. Numbers now flock- 
ed to the standard of Edward ; and with an &rmy of 
^aboye an hundred thousand men, he invested 'Ix>ur- . 
nay. That place had been provided with a gaPrison 
of fourteen thousand men ; but after the siege had 
continued ten weeks, the city was reduced to distress ; 
and Philip advanced towards the English camp, at the 
head of a mi|rhty host, with the intention of avoiding a 
decisive action, but of throwing succours into ue 
place. Both armies continued in sight of each other 
without engaging ; and, whilst in this situation, Jane» 
countess dowager of HainauU, interposed her good of- 
fices in order to prevent the effusion of bloQO. Thia 
princess was mother-in-law to Edward, and sister to 
rhilip $ and her pious etforta prevailed on them both, 
though they could not lay aside, at least to suspend 
their animosities, by subscribing a truce for twelve 
months. 

Edward returned to Englaod, deeply chagrined at 
the .unfortunate issue of his military operations ; and 
he vented his ill humo'ir on the officers of the reve- 
nue. and collectors of taxes. In order to obtain a new 
supply from the parliament, the king had been oblig- 
ed to subscribe to nearly the same restrictions aa had 
been imposed on Henry III. and Edward II. No 
sooner, nowever, was he possessed of the necessary 
supply, than he revoked ana annulled his concessions : 
and he afterwards obtained from his parliament a legal 
repeal of the obnoxious statute, which imposed those 
restrictions. Edward had experienced so many mor- 
tifications in his war with France, that he would 
prolMiblj have dropped his claim, had not a revolution 
m Brittany openea to him more promising views. 

John III., ouke of Brittany, having no issue, was 
solicitous to prevent those disorders to which, on the 
event of his demise, a disputed succession might ex- 
pose bis subjects. For that purpose, he bestowed his 
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.oiec«, whom lie deemed his heir, in marriage oo 
Charles of Blois, nephew of the king of France 5 and 
all his vassals, and among the rest the count of Mont- 
fort, his brother by a second marriage, swore fealtjr to 
Charles' and to his consort as to their future sove- 
reigns. But on the death of the aged duke, the count 
of Montfort made a voyage to England , and offering 
to do homage to Edward as king of France, for the 
duchy of Brittany, he proposed a strict alliance for 
the support of their mutual pretensions. Edward im- 
mediately Saw the advantages attending this treaty 5 
imd it required a very short negotiation to conclude 
an alliance between two men, who, though their pleas 
with regard to the preference of male or female suc- 
cession were directly opposite, were intimately con* 
nected by their immediate interests. 

Soon aft^r, however, Montfort fell into the hands oT 
134&1 ^^^ enemies, was conducted as a prisoner to 
*«»**J Paris, and shut up in the Louvre. This event 
seemed to put an end to his pretensions^ but his con- 
sort assembled the inhabitants of Rennes, deplored to 
them' the calamity of their sovereign, and entreated 
them to resist an usurper, who had been imposed on 
them by the arms of France. Inspirited by tne noble 
conduct of the princess, the states of Brittany vowed 
to live and die with her in defending the rights of her 
family. The countess shut herself up in Hennebon- 
BC, which was invested by Charles or Blois. who, a^ 
ter several reiterated attacks, was compellea to aban- 
don the siege on the arrival of succours from Eng- 
land. . 

Afler the death of Robert of Artois, whom the king 
of England had despatched to Brittsgay with A cooiiia- 
erable reinforcement, Edward undertook in person the 
defence of the countess of Montfort, The king land- 
ed at Morbian, near Vannes,'with an army of twelve 
thousuid men, and commenced the three important 
sieges of Vannes, of Rennes, and of Nantz ) put by 
undertaking too much, he failed of sacrcess in all hij 
enterprises. The duke of Normandy, eldest »ort of 
Philip king of France, appeared in Brittany at the 
head of an army of thirty thousand infbuntry and four 
thousand cavalry. Edward was obliged to conceu' 
trate>)ris forces, and to entrench himself before Van- ^ 
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m»B, wlMf« tiM duke of Normaiify MKm after anivftd* 
tfted in a maaner invested the besiegera. The Engliaft 
<drew all their sttbtiatence from England, expoeed to 
ftikm hasarda of the aea, and aometiiDea to thoae wMch 
:«roae from the fleet of the enemy ; and, in this dui> 
mttcmm aitnation, EUlward wiUinglr accepted the me» 
.JOtaUbn of the pope's legates, and concladed a trUM 
Cor three years. By this truce all prisoners were to 
4m releaaed, the places in Brittany to remain with 
4heir present possessors, and Vannes was to be ««•• 
«i|«estered into the hands of the legates, to be after* 
awards disposed of according to their pleasure. 

The tmce, however, was of very short dur&don ; 
" i*4^i and each monarch endeavourfid to inculpate' the 
^^' oUier for its infraction. The parliament, whom 
Sldward affected to consult on all occasions, advised 
the king not to he amused by a fraudulent tnice, and 
igraated suppliea for the renewal of the war. The 
«ail of Derby, with an English army, was sent into 
GttienAt ; but Edward, informed of the great 
danger to which that province was. exposed 
fW>nithe^(' 



13461 ^^^^''^ > ^^ Edward, informed of the great 

fW>ni tl 

teUef. He embarked at SVulhainpto 



danger to wbicn tnat province was. exposed 
le^duke of Normandy, prepared a force tor its 
•«Nvi. He embarked at Southampton, with his son 
the prince of Wales, and the dower of his nobility ; 
Iwt tae winds proving contrary; he was prevailed on to 
chaMe the destination ofikhis enterprise ; and ordering 
ii^ feet to sail to .Normandy, be safely disembarked 
ills forces at La Hoffue. Edward spread his army over 
the whole country, defeated a body of troops that had 
t)eea collected for the defence of Caen, and took and 
plundered that rich citv. He moved next towards 
Rouen 3 but he found the bridge over the Seine broken 
dowa^ and the king of France encamped on the oppo- 
site bank with an army of one hundred thousand men. 
Edwtrd perceived that the French intended to in- 
ctoae him in their country ; and therefore, bjr a secret 
eadrapi^ movement, he gained Poissy, pasaed the 
SelBe, and advanced oy quick marches towards Flan- 
den. But as he approached the Somme. he found 
himself in the same dimcttlty as before ; all the bridges 
on thai river were either broken down or stronsrly 
gnaided: and an army was stationed on the oppoaite 
wanka. The promise of a reward induced a pMsaM 
to hetngr the interests of his country, and to inform 
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Uwaidafafoid bttow Abbevilto. TIm ktegl 
himself into the river at the bead of hia troopa, drove 
tfie enemy from their station, and peraued them le a 
ifi******* on the ^ain. As the rear-goard of the Eng 
Imh jMssed, the rranch army nnder Philip arriTed a 
the rofd j and Edward, sensible that an enytgemeitf. 
was nnsToidable, adopted a pradent rosolution. He 
ebose his ground with advantage, near the Tillage oi 
Crecfy* drew np his army on a gentle ascentt and di 
Tided them into three lines : the irst was com man de d 
br the priace of Wales, and under him by the earia 
or Warwick and Oxford, and other noblemen ; the se- 
cond, by the earls of Arandel and Northampton $ knd 
the third, by the king himself. His flanks wera secur- 
ed by tranches : vad according to some historiana, 
acTeral pieces of artillery wera placed in his front 

The French Vmy imperfectly formed, and alraady 
' fntigaed and disordered, arrived in presence of the en- 
emy. The first line, consisting of fifteen thoasaad 
Genoese eross-bow men, was commanded by Antho- 
■y Doria and Charles Grimaldi ; the second was led 
by the count of Ale^gon, brother to the king ; and at 
the head of the third was Philip Jiimself, accomoanied 
bjr the kinn of Bohemia, of the Romans, and of Major- 
ca, with afi the nobility and great vassals of the crown 
of France. The battle became, for some time , hot and 
danoerous j and the earl of Warwick, apprehensive 
of the event from the superior numbers of tne French, 
despatched a messenger to the king, and entreated 
him to send succours to the relief of the prince of 
Wales. Edward had chosen his station on the lop ef 
the hill: and he surveyed in tranquillity the scene or ac- 
tion. When the messenger accosted him, his firstques^ 
tion was, whether the prince was slain or wounded t 
On reeeiving an answer in the negative, ** Ratnm," 
■aid "he, " to my son, and tell him that I reserve the boo- 
oar of the day to him : I am confident that he wiUahow 
himself worthy of the honour of knisfathood which I ie 
lately conferred upon hiifi : he wiU be able withent 
my assistance, to repel the enemy.*' This speech be- 
ing reported to the prince and his attendants, inspired 

• The battle of Crecy, which wu foufht Aug. 96, begsa si 
4m olbkiek in the afterooon, wid InaUtd till derk. 
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tWm witb fresh courage : tbey nude an attack wilh te- 
doaUed rigour on the French, in which the coaat of 
Alen^on was slain. In yain the kioff of .France ad- 
Tanced with the rear to sustain the line commanded 
b^ his brother. The whole French, armj took to 
flight, and was followed and put to the sword, without 
mercy, by the enemy, till the darkness of the night 
pat an end to the pursuit. The king, on his return to 
the camp, flew into the arms of the prince of Wales, 
and exclaimed, '^ My brave son ! persevere in vour 
honourable cause : you are my son j for valiantly have 
you acquitted yourself to-day : you have shown your- 
self worthy of empire.'' 

Jn this battle there fell, by a moderate computation, 
twelve hundred French knights, fourteen hundred gen- 
tlemen, four thousand men ^t arms, besides about 
thirty Uiousand of inferior rank : many of the princi- 
pal nobility of France, the dukes of Lorraine and 
Bourbon, the earls gf Flanders, Blois, Vaudemont, 
Aumale.were left on the field of battle. The kings 
also of Bohemia and Majorca were slain. The former 
was blind from age ; but being resolved to hazard his 
person, and set an example to 'others, he ordered the 
reins of his bridle to be tied on each side to the horses 
of two sentlemen of his train j and his dead body, and 
those of his attendants, were afterwards found among 
the slain, with their horses standing by them in that 
situation. His crest was three c^triclr feathers } and 
his motto these German ^words, Ich d«en, / uarve: 
which the prince of Wales and his successors adopted 
in memorial of this great victory. 

The great prudence of £d ward appeared not only in 
obtaining this memorable victory, but in the measures 
which he pursued after it. Not elated by his present 
prosperity, so far as to expect the total conquest of 
^France, or even that of any considerable provinces, he 
limited his ambition to the conquest of Calais ; and 
after the intenral of a few days, which he employed in 
interring the slain, he marched with his victorious ar* 
my, and presented himself before that place. 

John of Vieane, a valiant knight of Burgundy, was 
governor of Calais, and being supplied with every 
thing necessary for defence, he encouraged the towns- 
men to perform to the utmost their duty to their king 
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«iid •euiitey* Edmadf ihenfon, seiutUe ftom tlie 

beginning u)at it was in vain to attempt the place bjr 
force, porpoaed only to reduce it by famine. Tbis 
siege employed him nearly twelve montha ; and da^ 
inff this interral. there passed in different plaeea msny 
other events, all of which redounded to the honour of 
the English arms.- In vain Philip attempted to relieve 
Calais at the head of two hundred thousand men. 
*rhct fortress was now reduced to the jast extremitv 
by famine and the fatigue of the inhabi^ts 3 but Eo- ' 
fUTI ^^^ insisted that six of the most considerate 
^^'J citizens shoold atone for the obstinacy of the 
rest, by submitting their lives to his disposal, and by 

Sesenting, with ropes about their necks, the ke^s of 
e ci|y. This intelligence struck the inhabitants 
with new consternation. At length, Eustace de St. 
Pierre, whose name deserves to be recorded, declar- 
ed himself willing to encounter death for the safety of 
his friends and companions : the generous flame was 
communicated to others ; and the whole number was 
soon completed. They appeared before Edward in 
the guise of malefactors 3 Dut at the intercession of 
his queen Philippa, &ese excellent oitizens were dis- 
missed with presents. 

To secure the possession of Calais, Edward order- 
ed all the inhabitants to quit the town, and peopled it 
anew with English ; a policy which probaMy secured 
that important fortress so long to his successors. 
Throng^ the mediation of the pope's legates, he soon 
after eoncluded a truce with France 3 aiid on his re- 
turn to Englfand, he instituted the Order of the Garter. 
The numMr received into this order consisted of 
twenty-five persons, besides the sovereign. A vulgar 
story prevails, but is not supported by authority, thaL 
at a court-ball, the king's mistress, the countess of 
Salisbury, dropped her garter; and Edward taking it 
Dp, observed some of the courtiers to smHe,'Up<»i 
wfaieh he called out, Honi toit qui nuU y petue, ** Evil 
to- him that evil thinks 5" and in memorial of this 
event, he instituted the Order of the Garter, with these 
weirds for its motto. 

Daring the truce between France and En^^land, 
i^KAi Philip <i« Valois died, and was succeeded in the" 
••*ouj tii^ne by his son John who was distinguished 
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hf mmy virtMc, bot wm dMtitata of tku MMtoriy 
prudence which the situation of the kingdom reqalr- 
•d. The chief eouree of the inteetine eaUaiitie* of 
PniiM WM Charles king of Nanurre, who reco&ved 
the epithet of " wicked/' end whoee condact fUlj 
••tilled him to that appellation, though ho p oeiem ed 
tttloBta of the very firtt order, if thej had been hon- 
onrably diraeted. Thia prince did not conceal hia 
opetenaione, in right of his mother, to the throne of 
France, and inofeaaed the number of hia partieana 
thronghoot the kingdom. He even aedoced, by hie 
addresa, Charles, the eldest aon of John, who waa the 
first that bore the name of danphin^ But Chariea waa 
r and da 



) aensible of the folly and danger of the * 
ion ; and in concert with his father, he invited the 
king of Navarre, and other noblemen of the par^, to 
an entertainment at Rpuen, where they were betrayed 
into the hands of John. Some of tfie latter were im- 
nMdiately led to ezeontion j and the king of Navarre 
WW ^rown into prison. Philip, the brother of the 
king of Navarre, flew to arms, and implored the pro- 
tection of England ; and aa the trace waa expired, 
Gdward was at liber^ to anpport the French malcon* 
tenta. Whilat the king himself ravaged Picardy, tlM 
SeolB, taking advantage of hia absence, collected an 
army for an incoraion against ^jpgland. Edward, 
tfaerafere, returned to defend that kingdom a|(ainst-tli* 
threatened invaaion ; and after buminff and < 
the whole country firom Berwick to Edinbn 
dned Baliel to raaign the crown of Scotia 
hands, in eopaideration of an anonai pension of two 
HMwaand poonda. 

la the mean time, yoang Edward, i 
t«un ^* ^vle of W ■rwicE and Salial 
*^^^ in the Garonne, with thrae hnndrad aaU. B«. 



auu. ciuwara, 

iom affainst-th* 
[andmtroyivg 
iinbufjrii, lie in- 
BOtland into kin 



hig jeined by the vaasais of Gaacony, he reduced nil 
the villages and aeveral towns of Langnedoc to ashon. 
ia n neeoiid eompaisn, at the head of twelve tkouaMl 
mntf he penetrated into the heart of France $ wImii 
Im vma informad that the French king was approeeli- 
ins with an army of sixty thousand men. 

near Poictiers, prince Edward prepared- forbflMe 
wHb eonal conrafle and prudence : but the moat nplmi. 
did militniy qnalttiea could not hafe extricated him, 
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tf tk* Ffwefa bad avuled tbeiBMlTM of tiieif nqwri- 
Off mmmbtB, «ad contented themeelTes with intercept* 
iq|f hie pro? inoae. So ■ensible, inideed, was the 
pffiBC^ or hie desperate condition, that he offered to 
Mrehtae hie retreat by ceding all his conquests, and 
Dj stipulating not to. serye against France for seven 
▼Mrs ; but John required that he should surrender 
himself prisoner with one hundred of his attendants. 
The prince retected this proposal with disdain, and 
declared that England should never be obliged to pay 
the price of his rsnsom. 

All hopes of scoommodation being at an end, the 
prince or Wales strenothened by new entrenchments 
the post which he had before so judiciously chosen 3 
end contriTed an ambush of three hundred men at 
arms, and as many archers, whom he put under die 
eommsnd of the Captal de Buche, and ordered to 
saake a circuit, that they might fall on the flank or 
rear of the French army dnring the engagement The 
van of his army was conunan^d by the earl of War- 
wick, .the rear by the earls of Salisbury and Suffolk^ 
the main body by the prince himself. ^ 

Jchm also arranged his forces in three divisions ) 
the first was eommanded by the duke of Orleans, the 
kins^s brother ) the second by the dauphin, attended 
hj hit two younger brothers; the third by the king 
himself, who haODy his side Fhilip, his fourth and lk<* 
vottrite son, then about fourteen years of age. There 
was BO reaching the English «rmy but through a nar» 
row lane, covered on each side by hedges ; and in 
Older to open this passage, the mareschals Andrehen 
and Clermont were ordered to advance with a separate 
detachment of men at arms. While they jnarched 
nlong the lane, « body of English archers, who lined 
the bodges, pUed them on each side with their arrows ^ 
aad being very near them, yet placed in perfect safe-?^ 
^, they coolly took their aim against the enemy, and 
•Uugh^red them with impunity. The French d^"* 
tachment, mucH discouraged by the unequal combikt, 
waA disiinished in their number, arrive^ at the end of 
ike lone, wh^ro they met on the open ground the 

Sio of Wales himself, at the head of a chosen 
f leady for thei? reception. They were discom* 
and QTerthrowAj oii« of the inaretchals wm 
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•v«r, notwiUMtandim^ bis eiide»oan» many dUKcnl- 
tiei occurred in falfiUing hii purposes & and, tberefbrey 
in order to adjust some disputes, ht lorm^d a r^ohi- 
tion of coming over to England. His council endeav-' 
oured to dissuade him from this design $ but he replied, 
** that diottgh good faith were banished from the jrest 
of die earth, she ought still to retain her habitation in 
the breast of princes.'^ John therefore came to Lon- 
don, and was lodged in the Savoy, where he fell sick 
and died. - ' 

John was succeeded in the throne by Charles the 
l%41 I^Aoph^iV ^^^ immediately -directed his atten- 
•< tion to the internal disorders which afflicted his 
kingdom. His chief obstacle proceeded from larffe 
bands <^ military adventurers, who hod followed the 
s^dard of Edward, but who, on the conclusion of 
peace, refused to lay down their arms, persevered in a 
life of rapine, and associating themselves under the 
name of "companions,^' were a terror to the country. 
At length, they enlisted under the standard of Do 
. Guesclin, who led them against Peter the Cruel, king 
of Castile, Peter fled from his dominions, sought ref- 
«ge in Guienne, and craved the protection of the 
prince of Wales, whom his father nad invested with 
the sovereignty of these conquered ' countries, by the 
title of the principality of Aquitaine. That prince 
l^mised his assistance to the dethroned -monarch, and 
recalled the conipantons from the service of Heniy of 
Transtamare, whom they had placed^on the throne of 
Castile.. Henry encountered th^ English prince at 
Najara, and was defeated with the loss of more than 
twenty thousand men. . Peter was restored to the 
throne ; but the ungrateful tyrant refused the stipulated 
pay to the English forces: and Edward retiirned to 
trnienne, with a diminisheo army, and his constitulibn 
fatally impsired by the climate. The barbarities exer- 
cised by reter over his subjects, revived all fhe ani- 
mosity of the Castilians: and the tyrant was again de- 
throned, and pot to death. 

Prince Edward, by this rash expedition^ had involv- 
ed himself in so oiuch debt, that he found it necessary, 
OB his return, to inipose on Aquitaine a new tax en 
hearths. The people, disgusted by this measure, car- 
ried their complaints to Charles, their OAciest 9ove. 
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veigtt, at to tketr lord parunooBt, agunsi Umm opprw 
•ioBS of tko £iigUth eoyerniDeiit. By the trea^ of 
Bretigne^ tho king of France had renounced all claim# 
to the hoinage and- fealtj due for. Guienne, and th«r- 
othor profiaces ceded to the Enriiab : but, on thi# 
cKScaaion, Charles affected to conaider himaelf aa aupO'' 
rior lord of thoae provinces, and summoned Edwanl Ut - 
appear at bia court at Paris, and juatify bis conduct U9 
bis vassals. The prince briefly replied, that he would 
cone to Paria, but that it ahould be at the head of 
•iztr thousand men. 

Canaries fell upon Ponthieu, while his brothers, th« 
dnfces of Bern and Anjou, iuTad^l the aonthem proT** 
inees. In on| action, Chandos, the constable of Gm« 
enne, was slain j and in another, the Captal do Btt6h« 
was taken priaoner. The state of tKe prince, of Wales V 
health rendered him unable to mount on horaebaek/ 
«nr eaert his usual activity ; and his increasiuff infirmi" 
4ie8 compelled him to resign the command of thc» 
ansy, ana retom to his naiiTe country. Edward, (Who 
tsaiax ^ necessity of his affairs, was oblised to con 
^^»*^\ elude a truce, after seeins almost all nis ancient 
poaseasions in France ravished from bim^ except Bour^ 
deanz and Bayonne, and all his coaq0est8,except Calais. 

The decline of the king's power corresponded not 
with the preceding parts of it. Besides toe loss of 
his foreign dominions, he felt the decay of his author 
Ht at home. During the vigour of age ^ he had been 
chiefly occupied by war and ambition j but, in his lat- 
ter yean, he began to indulge himself in pleasure. 
After a linsering illness, the prince of Wales died, in 
the forty-sixth year of his a^, leaving a character 
Uluatrious for every eminent viftse, and unstained by 
any biemiab. His valour and military talenta formed 
IK amalleat part of his merit ; his generosity, human- 
ity, afiability, and moderation^ gained him the affec- 
tiona of all men : and he was qualified to throw a lus- 
tre not osky on toe rude ag9 in whieb be lived, but on 
the BMMt shfttinff period either of anctenC or modern 
history. The fang survived about a year this melan- 
choly incident : be espiced in the s»xf v^ftb year of his 
3JB, and U.e fifty-first of his leigftj and the people were 
en aensible, chough too lafe, of the ir«c|^rable Umo 
which they bod sualnned. 
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TiM English aro apt to eoasider witb peeuU^r TomI. 

noM the history of Edward the Third, and to e«t«ein 
his reign, as it was one of the longest,* the most glori- 
ous also in the annals of their nation.* The aacendan* 
cy which they then began to acquire over France, 
their rival and natural eoemj, makes them cast their 
eyes on this period with great complacency, and sanc- 
tifies every measure which Is^ward embraced for that . 
end. But the domestic government of this prince is 
really more admirable than his foreign victories) and 
England enjoyed, by the prudence and vigour of hie 
government, a longer interval of domestic peace and 
tranquillity than sie had been blest with in any former 
' period,. or than she experienced for qnany ages aAer. 
He gained the aifections of the greaT, yet cnrocd their 
licentionaness : his aifable and obliging behaviour, hie 
munificence and generosity, induced uiem to submit 
with pleasure to his dominion ; and his valour and coo- 
duct rendered them successful in most of their enter- 
prises. His foreign wars were neither founded in 
justice, nor directed to any salutary purpose ; but the 
glory of a conqueror is so dazzling to the vuJgar, the 
nnjmosity of nations is so violent, that the fruitleea 
desolation of so fine *a part of Europe as France, is 
totally disregarded by us, and is never considered dls ' 
a blemish in the character or conduct of this priace. 

Edward had a numeroos posterity by bia queen, 
Philippa of Halaault. His eldest son was the heroic 
Edward, usually denominated the Black Prince, from 
the colour of his armour. This prince espoused hie 
cousin Joan, commonly called the *' Ftir Maid of 
Kent, daughter and heir of his ancle, the earl of Kent," 
who was beheaded io the beginning of thiv reim. By 
her, the prince of Wales had a son, Richard, who aiie- 
ceeded his grandfather. 4 

The second son of king Edward was Lionel, dvlte 
of Clarence, who, dring while still young, left only 
one daughter^ married to Edward Mortimer, emrl of 
Marche. Of all the family, he resembled moat his 
fhther and elder brother in his noble qualities. 

Edward's third son was John of Gaunt, so called 

* It it ths loagcst rolgn in English history, exoeptiof that of 
Cnorgc Uic Thint. 
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AoBi'tlMpiaeeor hw birth: he wii cwaled dnke of 
Laseastsr; and fron him tpnBitdMt branch which 
illef wan h p oe aew ed th« crown. Thm fonrth ma of 
thia rojal fiunily waa £diiMind, cteated doke of York j 
and the fifth waa Thomaa. who received the title of 
doke of Gloaeeater. By aia queen, Edward bad abo 
foor danghtera, laabelU, Joan, Mary, and Margaret, 
all of whom arriTed at yeara of maturity, and married." 

During the reign of Edward, the paruament roae to 
flieater conaideration than it had experienced in an^ 
Former time : and even the honae of commona, which,, 
daring tnrboient and factioaa perioda, waa nataaaUy 
depreaaed by the greater power of the crown and bar- 
ona, began to aaanme ita rank in the conatitntion. 

One of the moat popular lawa enacted by anv prince, 
waa the atatute which paaaed in the tweaty-oAh year 
of kinn Edward'a reign, and which UuMted the caaea 
of htth treaaon to three principal heada: eon^>iriaff 
the oeatii of the king, levying war agaiaat him, and 
adhering to hia enemiea. 



CHAPTER VII. 
The nigm o/ Riekard 77., tfmry IV,, and Hni^ V. 

Richard II., the aon of Edwaid'*tfae Black Prince, 
i^yn waa only eleven yeara of age when hia grand- 
'*" 'J father died; and aa the late king had taken no 
care to eatablish a plan <if government during the mi- 
nority of hia grandaon, it Iwhooved the parliament to 
auppfy the defbct. On thia occasion, tne commona 
too4 the lead : and at their reqniaition the hooae of 
toidl appointed a council of nine, to whom they gave 
aathonty for a year to direct the public buaineaa. «m to 
inapeet the education of the yonn^^ prince. The gov- 
ermnent waa conducted entirely m the king'a name } 
no regency waa expreaaly appointed s and Uie whole 
ayatem<waa for aome yeara kept togemer by the aeeret 
anthority of the king^a nnclea, eapecially of the dttke 
of Lancaater. 

Edward had left hia grandaon involved in many dan- 
fleroMa ware. The pretena.una of the dnk9 of Lancaa- 
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ter Uk the crown of Cutile mado that kiagdom pen«* 
vera in hostilitiea sgehist England. Scotlaad maul- 
lained aeeh clone connectiona with Fiance^ that war 
with one crown almost Inevitabljr procfaeed boatilities 
wi& the other. Charlea the Fifth, indeed, waa dead, 
^nnd hia son Charles tiie Sixth was a minor. The dnke 
of Lancaster condactad ah army into Brittany i and 
tfaodnke of Gloooester. with only two thonaand car- 
airy, and eight thonaahd infkntry, penetrated into the 
heart of France ; hot, though the French were over- 
awed by the former ancoesses of the English, these 
enterprises proved in the issue unsnccessfuL 
^The expenses of these armaments greatly exhaust- 
ed the English treasury ; and the parliament imposed 
a tax of uree Sfeats on every person above nfteen 
years of age. This 'impost produced a most serioas 
ravolt A spirit of inoependence had be^n excited 
among the people, who bad this, distich frequently ki 
their mouths: 



" When Adam delvM and Eve fpan. 
M Where wu ths».the geotkinaii ?*^ 



At this time the tax-gatherers demanded of a black- 
smiUi of Essex, payment for his daughter, whom he 
asserted to be nnoer the age assigoed by the statote. 
One of the collectors offered to produce a very inde- 
cent proof to the' contrary, and laid hold of the maid 3 
which the father resenting, immediately knocked out 
*the mifian's brains with his hammer. The spectators 
applauded the action, and exclaimed that it was time 
to take vengeance on their tyrants, and to vindicate 
their Uberty. The people flew to arms ; and the ae- 
dition spread from the county of Essex into that of 
Kent, of Hertford, Sarry, Sussex, Suffolk, Noiiblk, 
Cambridge, and Lincoln. The leaders, assuming the 
feigned namea of Wat Tyler, Jack Straw, Hob Car- 
ter, and Tom Miller, committed the most outrageous 
violence on the gentry and nobiliu that had^the mis- 
. fortune to fall into their hands. Tne mutinous popu- 
lace, amounting to one hundred thousand men, assem- 
bled on Blacldieatb, unoer their leaders, Tyler and 
Straw, broke into the city, and required of the king 
the abolitioii of slavery, t:eedom of commerce in 
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quvlMt-towni withoat toll or impottp aid t tbnd vm% 

of laodi, instead of the servicea ofTillaBag^. 

These requisitions were complied with j and char- 
ters to that purpose were granted to them. A par^ 
of the insurgents, however, broke into the tower, mnr* 
4ered several persons of distinction, and eontinoed 
their ravages in the city. The king, paaaing along 
Smithfield, verv slenderly guarded, met with Wail^* 
ler, at the head of the mob, and entered into a confiBr* 
ence with him. Tyler havioff ordered hie companion 
to retire ^1 he should give them a signal, when tiiej 
were to murder all the comoaoy, except the king him* 
•elf, whom the^ were to detain prisoner, fearlesalj 
came into the midst of the royal retinue. He thm 
behaved himself in such a manner, that Walworth. U6 
mayor of London, unable to bear his insolence, are# 
his sword, and struck him to the ground, when he 
was instantly despatched by others of tiie king's at- 
tendants. The mutineers, seeing their leader fall, 
prepared themselves forrevenge ; and thi^ whole com* 
pany, with the king himself, had undoubtedly perislied 
on the spot, had it not been for an extraordinaiy pres- 
ence of mind which Richard dispilaved on the occasion. 
Ordering his company to stop, ne advanced alone 
at^nst the enraged multitude; and accosting them 
with an affable and intrepid countenance, he asked 
them, ** What is the meaning of this disorder, my gopd 
people 7 Are ye angry that ye have lost your leader T 
I am your kin^ I will be your leader !" The popu- 
lace, overawed by his presence, implicitly foMowed 
him : he led them into the fielos, to prevent any 4^** 
order which might have arisen by their continuing, in 
the city, and peaceably dismissed l^em with the same 
charter which had been granted to their fellows. Soon 
after, the nobility and gentry, hearing of tiie king't 
danger, in which thev were all involved, flocked to 
London with their adherents and retainers 3 and Rich- 
ard took the field at the head of an army fort;^ tlMm- 
■and strong. The rebel* were obliged to submit 3 the 
charters of enfranchisement and pvdon were revoked 
by parliament: and several of the ringl^adeia were 
severely punished. 

The anbiection in which lUohard was held by jbi# 
micleg, particuhi4y by the Puke of Gloncefiter, • 
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I «f gnuw ia4 inbitioa, wis eitremely din- 
' i ta hit dbpositioo ; km be toon attempted to 
r the yoke. Gloucester and \ his associates, 
howeTer, framed a commission which was ratified by 
parliament, and by which the soTereign power was 
traasferred te a council of foarteen persons for a 
twelte month. The king, who bad now reached the 
twenty-first year of hit age, was in reality dethroned ; 
ad thoagh the term of Uie commistton was limited. 
It was easy to perceive that it was the intention or 
dm party to render it perpetual. Hewerer, in less, 
flnn a twelve month, Richard, who was in his twenty- 
lluid year, declared in council, that, as he had now 
■tidiied the fiill age which entitled him to gOTem the 
•MQI kingdom by bis own aothority, he was resolved 
*^"^' to exercise his right of sovereignty. By what 
tteass the king regained his authority is imluiown : 
bsth* exercised it with moderation, and appeared 
veeoneSed to his uncles. 

However/ the persona] conduct of Richard brought 
Idm into contempt, even whilst his government seem- 
ed, in a great measure, unexceptionable. Indolent, 
proftise, and addicted to low pleasures, he spent bis 
time in feasting, and dissipated in idle show, or in 
bounties to wordiless favourites, the revenue which 
dicmld have been enq»loyed in enterprises directed to 
public honour and advantage. He forgot his rank, 
ad admitted all men to his familiarity. The little 
regard which the people felt for his person, disposed 
them to murmur against his government, and to re- 
ceive with readineis every com|»laint suggested to 
them by the discontented or ambitious nobles. 

Gloucester spon perceived the advantages afforded 
klmby the king's dissplQte conduct t and he determin- 
ed to cultivate the favour i>f the nation. He inveighed 
with indecent boldness against every measure pursued 
twti bjT the king, and particularly against the tniee 
^ ' with Franee. His imprudence revived the re* 
(tentment which bis former violence had kindled : the 
precipitate temper of Richard admitted of no delibera- 
ttoii } and he ordered Gloucester tote enezpeeteday 
•nested, and carried over to Calais, where idoee, b^ 
>ii of his numerous partisans, he could etfely be 
»d in efUtodj. In e pertiaMeat which «m utt> 
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mediately sammoned, an accasatidii waa lireaeMed 
against the duke of Gloucester, and the earls of Arno- 
del and Warwick, who had appeared a^inst their 
•overeign, in an hostile manner, at Hanngay Park. 
The earl of Amndel was execated, and the eari of 
Warwick banished, thongh the crime for which they 
were condemned had been obliterated by lime, and 
by repeated pardons. A warrant was issued to the 
earl roareschal, governor of Calais, to bring over the 
duke of Gloucester, in order to his trial ; but the gov- 
ernor returned for answer, that the duke had died 8ud-» 
denly of an apoplexy; though it afterwards appeared, 
. that he had been suffocated by the order of Ricnard. 

After the destruction of the duke of Gioueester and 
the heads of that party, a misunderstanding srose 
among the noblemen who had joined in the proaecu- 
tion. The duke of Hereford, son of the duke of Lan- 
caster, accused the duke of Norfolk of having private^ 
It s{W>ken many slanderous words of the king. Nor 
folk denied the chsrge,^ and offered to prove his own in> 
nocence by duel. The challenge was accepted ; but 
when the two champions appeared in the field, the 
king interposed, and ordered both the combatants to 
quit the kingdom ; assigning one country for the 
jMace of Norfolk's exile. Which he declared perpetual, 
and another fot that of. Hereford, which he limited to 
ten years. 

fifereford conducted himself with so much submis- 
sion, that the king -shortened the term of his exiM 
four years.; and he also granted him letters patent, by 
whicD he was empowered, in case any inheritance 
should in the interval accrue to him, ta enter immedi- 
ately into possession, and to postpone the doing of 
homage till his return. However, the king's jealousy 
was awakened by being informed that Hereford had 
•Btered into a treaty of marriaee, with the daughter 
of the duke of Berry, uncle to the French king; and 
OB the death of the duke of Lsncaster, which happen- 
ed soon 'after, Richard revoked his Jetters patent, and 
seized the estigite of Lancaster. Henry, the new duke 
oTLABcaster, had acquired, by hia conduct and abili- 
ties, the esteem of the public ; and he had joined to 
his otbfer praises those of piety and vdour. His mis- 
rwere iMsented ; the injustice which be had 
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mdkmA wm eonplitiied of*, and all men tarnad tMf 
«ye« towardi him, as the only person that could re- 
trieve the lost honour of the nation, or redress tho 
Mppoeed abvaes of the government 

iVhile snch were the diapositif^ns of the people, 
Richard had Uie imprudence .to embark for Ireland^ in 
order to rerenge the death of bis cousin, Roger, earl 
of Marche, the presumptive heir of the crown, wh<^ 
}iad lately been slain in a skirmish with the natives; 
pad he thereby lefl the kingdom of England open to 
(the attempts of his provoked and ambitious enemy. 
Henry, embarkins at NanU with a retinue of sixty 
penofta, among whom were Uie archbishop of Canter- 
f>ary, and the youn^ earl of Arundel, nephew to that 
^rei^te, landed at Ravenspor in Yorkshire, and wae 
immediately joined by the earls of Northumberland 
end WeaUnoreland, two of the most potent barons in 
Rnglaad« £very place was in commotion : the mal- 
contents in all quartern flew to arms 3 and Henry's ar* 
mji increasing on every day'^ march, soon amoantad 
io ih» n«iabe» of aizty thousand men. This army waa 

f that assembled 
k left guardian of 
, thus relnforoed, 
was now entirely master of the kingdom. 

The king, xeoeiving information of this invasion and 
fntnrrection, hastened over from Ireland, and laade4 
in Milford Haven with a body of twenty thouaond 
4iMi $ hot even this army, so much inferior to the en- 
emy, gndanlly deserted him, tiU he found that he had 
liol al^ve six thousand men who followed his stnnd- 
aid. Sensible of ^is danger, he privately 0ed to the 
iale of Anglesea. where the earl of Northomberland. 
br tieaehery aoo false oaths, made himself maater of 
the king's person, and oarried him to bia enemy at 
Flint eaatle. Kiobard was conducted to London by 
the dake of Laneaster, who w^ there jreceived by the 
eeelamations of the mntinoos populace. Hie dukm 
iraC c^cterted a resignation from Kichard j but ae ho 
r the. result of this deed wonld appear the remilt 



of A»rce, he also procured him to be deposed in par- 
llaaaant for his pretended tyranny and miacondacl. 
The throne being now declared vacant, the duke qf 
l<aM:aater afeepped forth, and having made the aig^ of 
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llw OPQM, fiMMMMneed tlieM words, wkick we ikOl 
■ive IB their original idiom, becmiiae of their Mugolar* 
Of: '/In the name of the Fadher, Son, and Holy 
Gboet, I Henry of Lancatter challenge thia rewsM of 
YagiiMie, and the croon, with all the membrea,. and 
the apparteaancea : aU I that am deseenditby rifl^tline 
ci the Mode coming fro the gade king Henry therde, 
and tiurege that ru^ht that Gkd of his grace hath seat 
me, with helpe m kyn, and of my frendet, to recover 
it; tile which rewme was in poynt to be ondone 
by defanlt of governance, and ondoying of the gode 
laws." 

T^e earl of Northumberland made a motion id the 
hon^ of peers with regard to the unhappy prince 
whom they had deposed. He asked them wtiatednce 
they would siire the king for the future treatment of 
him, since Henry was resolf ed to spare his life. They 
ananimously replied, that he should be imprisoa«4 
under a secure guard, in some secret place, and shoaM 
be ^priTsd of all comnerce with his friends and par* 
tieaBs. It was easy to foresee, that he would not long 
remain alive in the hands of his barbarous aad san* 
goinary enemies. Historians differ with regard to the 
aunner in which he was murdered. It was long the 
f revaitiuff opinion, that Sir Piers Exton, and others of 
iiis guards, fell upon him in the eastle of Pomfret, 
where he was connned, and deapatehed him with their 
halberts. But it is more probable, that be was starv- 
ed to death in prison, since his body was exposed in 
paUic; and no marks of violence were observed upon 
It. He died in tiie thirty-fourth year of his age, and 
twenty-third of his reign ; and leh no posterity ^either 
legitimate or illegitimate. 

Kiehard appears to have been incapacitated for gov- 
ernment, less for want of natural parts, than of solid 
judgment and good ietducation. He was violent in his 
teaqier ; profiiM in his expense ; fond of idle show and 
magnificence: devoted to favourites 5 aad addicted 
to pleasure. If he had possessed the talents of aaia- 
iag orofoverawiBg his great baron^> he might have 
e sc a p e d aH the misfortoaes of his reini ; but when the 
Bdblee were tempted, by his want.or prudence or of 
v%oiir, to resist his authority, he was aatiuraUyled to 
seek an opportunaty of ietaliati<ni. 
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Henrf the Fourth, in his very fIrtC pnflwMBt, tad 
fl^QQi ^^^^ t" '«• *he danger attenotiig thaftataftioB 
*^*r^J which h^ had assaioed, and tlie obatacles which 
he woald meet with in gorerning an nniUly aristcton- 
, By, always dirtied by faction, and at prevent influBed 
with the reaentinenta consequent on amA recent con- 
Tttlsions. The peers, on their aMemUtng, broke oat 
Into Tiolent animositiea against each other; forty 
gauntlets, the pledaes of farioua battle, were thrown 
otf the floor of the hoase, by noblemen who gi^re mn- 
taal challenged •, and liar and iraiior resonnded from 
all qnarters. The king had so.mach authority with 
these doughty champions, as to prevent all the com- 
bats which they threatened ; but he was not able to 
bring them to a proper composure, or to an amicable^ 
' disposition towards each other. 

The utmost prudence of Henry 'Oould not shield bim 
from those numerous inouietudes which ausailed bim 
firom every quarter. Tne connexion of Richard with 
the royal Inmily of France, made that court exert its 
activity to recover his authority, or revenge his death ; 
but the confusians ,which the Freftch experienced at 
home, obliged them to accommt)date matters, and tn 
conclude a truce between the two kingdoms. 

The revolution in England proved also the oeoasion 
of an insnrreotion in Wales. Owen Glei^our, de- 
scended from the ancient princes of that coantxy, bad 
become ohnoj^ions on account of his attachneat te 
jElichard, in consequence Gf which Reginald ioiid Grey 
ef Rutbjrn, who was connected with the new king, iMd 
seised his estate. Glendour recovered possession by 
flie sword ; the Welsh armed on his side ; and a loeg 
and troublesome war was kindled. As Glendoar com* 
mitted devastations on the estate of the earl of Marebe, 
Sir Edmund Mortimer, uncle to -that nobleman^ 4ed 
out tiie retainers of the fkmily, and gave battle to liie 
Welsh chieftain. Mortimer's troops were routed ; and 
the earl himself, still in his minbnty, was made psis» 
oner ; and Henry, though lie owed his crown to the 
Piercies, to whom the young nobleman was neaiiy le^ 
lated, refVised to the earl of Noitfanmberlaad permiau 
tfioii to treat for his ransom with Olendeur. 

"^e eritieal situation of Henry had indnoed Hie 
to make incunrtotti into Engtandi and Hebry 
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MmsnmattttMng revenge, condnetod his rolIowM* to 
fidiaboi^ ; bat finding the Scots would neither sub- 
mit Bor give bisa battle, he retnmed in three weeks, 
and disbanded his army. In the following year, Arch- 
ibald earl ofDoagiaa, at the bead oftwehre thonaand 
Bsen, and attended bj many of the principal nobility 
of Seotiand, made an irruption into England, and com- 
mitted devaataUMw on the northern counties. On his 
retofB home, he was overtaken by the Pierciea at 
Homelden, on the borders of England, and a fierce bat- 
tle eaabed, in which the Scota were totally rooted. 
Dooi^aa himself was taken prisoner, as was~ Mordack 
eail of Fife, aon of the duke of Albany, with many oth- 
ei* of the sentry and nobility. 

The obligatioM which Henry had owed to North- 
nasberland were of a kind the most likely to produce 



ingnlitnde on one aide, -and discontent on the other. 
The MMsreigs natorally became jeatons of that power 
which had advanced him to the throne ; and the subject 



was not easily satisfied in the retnms which he 
tlKMigfat so great a favour had merited. Though Hen- 
ry, on his aeceaaiott, had bestowed the ofiice of con- 
stable on Nortbamberlaod for life, and conferred oth- 
er gifts no that family, yet thefe favonra were consid- 
ered an their due : the refusal of any other request, 
was deesaed an injnry. The impatient spirit of Harry 
Pierey, and the factions disposition of the earl of Wor- 
cester, younger brother of Northumberland, inflamed 
the dineontenU of that nobleman ; and the precarious 
title of Haniy tempted him to seek revenge, by over- 
turning that throne which he had at first established. 
He catered into a correspondence with Glcndourj he 
gave liberty to the earl of Douglas, and made an alii 
aace with that martial <ihief ; he roused np all his par- 
tisans to arms : aawl such unlimited authority at that 
time belonged to the great fiimilies, that the same 
mea, whom a few yei^rs before he had conducted 
against Richard, now followed his standsrd in opposi- 
tion to Henry. When hoatilities were ready to com- 
IOC, Norttomberland waa aeiaed with a sudden ill- 
I at Berwick 5 and young Piercy, ^ing ** com 
«MMlofthetrM}ps, marched towar^ Shrewsbnr^a 
•rfarlcioln hiT&cea with those pf Glendour. Jl*e 
kii«lwA ibrtaaately a small army on ^^oi. He ap 
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ptotcbed Pierey Bear Shrawibiiry, before UmI BeUe- 
■UB WM joined bv Qlendour^ sod the policy of ooe 
leader, and impatience of the other, made them hat- 
teo to a ceoeral engagement. 

We shall scarcely find any battle in thoee 
IdOfil ^^"^ ^^ shock was more terrible ami 
^^^'< constant. Henry exposed bi« person in the 
thickest of the fight : his gallant son, whose military 
achievements were aflerwards so renowBed, and 
who here performed his noviciate in armsy aignallaed 
himself in the highest degree 3 and «ven a wound, 
which he received in the face with an arrow, couhi 
■ot oblige him to quit the field. Piercy supported 
that fame which he had acquired in many a bloody 
eombat; and Douglas, his ancient enemv, and. now 
his friend, still appeared his rival, amidst the hor- 
ror and confusion of the day. While the armiea were 
contending in this forioua manner, the death <if Pier* 
ey, by an unknown hand, decided the victory, and the 
royalists prevailed. There are said to have laliea 
that day, on both si^es, near two thousand three hun- 
dred gentlemen ; bat -the persona of greatest dis- 
tinction that were killed, belonged to the king'a party. 
About six thousand private men periahed, of whom 
two thirds were of Piercy's army. The earla of Wor- 
cealer and Douglas were taken prisoners : the fonser 
was beheaded at Shrewsbury ; the latter was treated 
with the courtesy due to his rank and valour. 

The earl of Northumberland, having reeo^red 
fipom his siokneas, had levied a fresh army, and wae 
on hie march to join his son ; but being oppoeed by 
the earl of Westmoreland, and hearing of the defeat 
at Shrewsbury, he dismissed his forces, and oame with 
a email retinue to the king at York. He pretended 
that hia aole object in arming waa to nMiate be- 
tween the parties : Henry Uiought proper |o ae- 
eept of the apoloOT, and even granted him a perdoa 
for his offence. Hoet of the other inaonenta were 
treated with equal lenity. Northamberlana, howev«r, 
haTiiigfomi«tanew*oon8piraoy against the kiof, waa 
killedinan engagement at BramhaiB. ia YorMkira, 
Tlila suceesa, joined to the death of Gleadaur, wluoli 
happened 8o<m after, freed Henrv from all hia Ami 
tie enemies ; and this priaee, who .had mouated 1 
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throne tiyraeh nnmstifiable meaDS and held it by 
«aeh aiiezceptioiiiLble title, bj his valour, pnideoce^ 
ttnd address, had obtained a great ascendency over his 
mbiects. 

Though Henry entertained a well-grounded jealousy 
of the family of Mortimer, yet he flowed not their 
name to be once mentioned in parliament ; and as 
none of the rebels had ventured to declare the earl of 
Marche king, he never attempted to procure an ex- 
press declaration against the claim of Uiat nobleman. 
However, with a design of weakening the pretensions 
of the earl of Marche.he procured a settlement of the 
crown on himself and his heirs^male ; but the long 
contest with France had displayed the imustice of the 
Salic law) and the parliament, apprehensive that 
they had destroyed the foundations of the English 
government, applied with such earnestness for a new 
settlement of the crown, that Henry yielded to their 
rieqaest, and agreed to the succession of the princesses 
of his family. 

But though the commons, during this rei^, show- 
ed a laudable zeal for liberty in their transactions with 
the crown, their efforts against the church was still 
more extraordinary. In the sixth of Henry, being re. 
faired to grant supplies, they proposed in plain terms 
to the king, that he should seize all the temporalities 
of the church, and employ them as a perpetual fund 
to serve the exigencies of the state. The king, bow- 
ever, discouraged the application of the commons^ 
and the lords rejected the bl^I which the tower house 
had framed for stripping the church of her revenues. 
The commons were not discouraged by thi^ repulse : 
in the eleventh of the king, they returned to the 
cbarfi^e with more zeal than before : they made a cal- 
culation of all the ecclesiastical revenues, which, by 
their acconnt, amounted to four hundred and eighty- 
five thousand marks a-year, and contained eighteen 
thousand ploughs of land. They proposed to divide 
this property among fifteen new earls, fifteen hundred 
knights, six thousand esquires, and one hundred hos- 
pitus ', besides twenty thousand pounds a-year, which 
the king might take for his own use ; and they insist- 
e4, that the clerical functions would be better per* 
^formed than at present, by fifteog thmisand parish- 
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pneftt, paid after the rate of aeTen rnvrin & ]iiee9 Of 
yearly atipend. This application waa accompamod 
with an address for mitiffating the statnteff enacted 
against the Lollards, which shows from what sonrGe 
the address came. To this nnjust and chimerical 
proposal, the king gave the commons a severe repllr. 

The king was so mach employed in defendiag his 
crown, that he had little leisure to look abroad. His 
health declined some months before his death i and 
thouch he was in the flower of his aj^, his ena was 
viaibly approaching. He expired a^t Westminster 
14131 {^^^ March J in the forty ^ixth year of hia age, 
•' and the thirteenth of his reign. The pmdence, 
vigilance and foresight of Henry IV. in maintaining 
his power, were admirable ; his command of temper 
was remarkable ; his coarage, both military and polit- 
ical, withoat blemish t \ad he possessed many quali- 
ties which fitted him ror his high station, and which 
rendered his asorpation, though pernicious in after- 
times, rather salatary, during his own reign, to die 
English nation. He left four sons, Henry his suoces- 
8or, Thomas duke of Clarence, John duke of Bedford, 
•and Humphrey duke of Gloucester ^ and two daojrii- 
ters, Blanche and Pbilippa, the former married to Uie 
duke of Bavaria, the latter to the king of Denmark. 

The jealousies to which the deceased monarcVa 
sTtualion naturally exposed him, had so infected bis 
temper, that he regarded with distrust even his eldest 
son, whom, during the latter years of his life, he had 
excluded from public business. The active spirit of 
young Henry, restrained from its proper exercise, 
broke out into extrav^ncies of every Kind. There 
remains a tradition, that, when heated with liqaor 
and jollity j^he scrupled not to accompany his riotous 
associates m attacking and plundering the passengers 
in the streets and highways. This extreme diseolnte- 
ness was not more agreeable to the father, than would 
have been his application to business : and Henry 
fancied he saw, in hi)i son's behaviour, tne same neg- 
^ lect of decency, which had degraded the character of 



Richard. But the nation regarded the yonng priace 
with more indulgence : they observed in him the 
-.-J- _«• .. ... . gnanimit 

occasion 
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seeds of generosity, spirit and magnanimity ; and 

''ent which happened, afforded occasion for foroia^ 
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ftbte fllTfiiMt. A riotous compaaioB of llMjiriBea'a 
liaud been indicted before Gaacoigne, the chieTjaQtice, 
for aome disorden ; and Henry wns not Mhamed to 
Bippear at the bar with the criminal, in oider to give 
bim coantenance and protection. Finding that bis 
preaeoce did not overawe the chief-instice, be pro- 
ceeded to insult that magistrate on his tribunal : but 
Gaacoigne. mindful of his own character, and the 
majeatj oi the sovereiga and of the laws, which be 
suatained, ordered the prince to be carried to prison 
for hia rude behaviour j and the spectators were asree- 
ably disappointed when they saw the heir of the 
crown suomit peaceably to this sentence, and make 
reparatioa of his error by acknowledging it. 

T*he memory of this mcident, ana or many others 
of a like nature, rendered the prospect of the future 
reign nowise disagreeable to the nation -, and the £rst 
steps taken by the young prince^ confirmed all those 
prepossessions entertainea in his favour. He called 
together his former companions, acquainted th m with 
his intended reformation, exhorted them to imitate 
his example, but strictly inhibited them, till they had 
given proofs of their sincerity in this particular, from 
appearing any more in his present 5 and he thus dis- 
missed them with liberal presents. The wise minis- 
ters of his father, who had checked his riots, were re- 
ceived with all the marks of favour and codfidenpe : 
and the chief-justice himself, who trembled to ap- 
proach the royal presence, met with praises instead 
of reproaches for nii past conduct, ana was exhorted 
to persevere in the same rigorous and impartial exe- 
cution of the laws. The surprise of those who ex- . 
pected an opposite behaviour, augmented their satis- 
faction ', and the character of the young king appear- 
ed brighter than if it had never been uaded by any 
errors. « 

At this time, the Lollards were eveiy day increaa- 
inff in the kingdom. The head of this sect was sir 
John Oldcastle, lord Cobham, a nobleman who had 
distinguished himself by his valour and military tal- 
ents, and had acquired the esteem both of the late 
and of the present king. His high character and zeal 
for the new sect pointed him out to Arundel, arch- 
bishop of Caateibury, as the proper victim of ecclesi- 
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Mlic*l Mferity. The ardhMtliop. applied to flearf for 
perminion to indict lord Cobnam j but the pnoee, 
ftvene to Mngoinary methods of conTernon, endetr- 
oured, by a coBTeraation with Cobham, to reconcile 
him to the Catholic faith. Bat he foond that noUe- . 
man firm in his opinions ; and Henry's principles of ' 
toleration could carry him no farther. The primate 
indicted Cobham, and, with the assistance of his suf- 
flagans, condemned him to the flames for his errone- 
ous opinions. Cobham escaped from the Tower ; and 
hia daring spirit, provohed by persecution and stima- 
lated by seal, prompted him to attempt the most crimi- 
nal enterpriser^- He appointed a general rendezroas 
of his party, in order to seize the person of the king, 
and put their religious enemies to the sword; but 
Henry, apprized of their intentions, apprehended such 
of the conspirators as appeared, and rendered the de- 
sign ineffectual. It appeared tnat a few only were in 
the secret of the conspiracy: of these sonre were 
execiit'^d ; and Cobham himself, who had fled, was 
not brought to justice till four jears after, when he 
was hanged as a traitor, and his body burnt upon the 
gibbet. 

Charles the Sixth, king of France, afteV assominv 
the reins of goremment, had discovered symptoms of 
genius ^d spirit ; but the aDfaap{>y prince being seiz- 
ed with an epileptic disorder, his iuqgment was gndn'- 
ally but sensibly impaired; and' die administration of 
affairs was disputed between his broUier, Lewis dnke 
of Orleiyis, and bis cousin-german, John duke of Bur* 
^ndy. The latter procured' his rival to be' ansas- 
sinated in the streets of Paris. The princes <ff the 
blood, combining with the young duke of Orfeans and 
his brothers, with alt tSre violence of oarty rage, 
"made war on the duke of Burgundy ; andtne unhappy 
king, seized sometimes by one party, sometimes, of 
the other, transferred alteftiately to each of them the 
appearance of legal authority. 

These circumstances concarrbd to fatour an enter- 
prise of tfie English against Frq^ce. Henry, therefore,! 
assembled a great fleet and! army at Sotitnainpton y and 
relying on the aid of the' ditke uf Burpfundy', h'e put to 
sea, and landed near Harflr.ur, with atx. thousand men 
at arms, and twcuty-foiir Choik«aad foot. Ue obliged 
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that city to capitulate after a gallant defence. The fa 
tigaes of this siege^ and the unasual heat of the sea- 
eon, had so wasted the English army, that Henry could 
enter on no other enterprise ; and as he had dismissed 
his transports, he was under the necessity of marchin<]; 
by land to Calais, before he could reach a place of 
safety. By this time a numerous French army, of 
fourteen thousand men at arms, and forty thousand 
foot, was assembled in Normandy, under the consta- 
ble d'Albert. Henry, therefore, offered to purchase a 
eafe retreat at the expense of his new conquest of 
Harfleur j but his proposals being rejected, he march- 
ed slowly and deliberately to the Somme, which ho 
purposed to pass at the same ford that had proved so 
auspicious to his predecessor Edward. The ford, how- 
ever, was rendered impassable, by the precaution of 
the French j but he was so fortunate as to surprise » 

Eassage near Si. Quentin, over which he safely carried 
is force. After passing the small river of Ternois, 
at Blangi, he observed the whole French army drawn 
- up in the plains of A^incoart, and so posted that an 
engagement was inevitable. The enemy was four 
times more numerous than the English, and was head- 
ed by the dauphin, and all the prindes of the blood. ■ 
Henry's situation was exactly similar to that of lEd- 
ward at Crecy, and of the Black Prince at Poictiers. 
The king drew up his army on a narrow ground be- 
tween two woods, which guarded his flank, and pa- 
tiently awaited the attack of the* enemy. The French 
archers on horseback, and their men at armff, crowded 
in their ranks, advanced sgainst the English archer?, 
who had fixed palisadoes in their front to break the 
impression of the enemy, and who, from behind that 
deience, safely plied them with a shower of arrows 
which nothing could resist. The heavy ground hin- 
dered the force of 'the French cavalry ; the whole ar- 
my was a scene of confusion, terror, and dismay; and 
the English fell witli their battle-axes upon the French, 
who, biing unable to flee or defend themselves, were 
slaughtered without resistance. Among the slain were 
the constable himiielf, the count of Nevers, and the 
duke of Brabant, both brothers to the duke of Bur- 
gundy, the count of Vauderoont, the dukes of Alen- 
con and Barre, and the count of Marie ; and among 
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the prisoners were the dukes of Orleans and Boarboo, 
the counts d'Eu, Vendome. and Kichmont, and the 
mareschal of Bousicaut. The killed, on the side of 
the French, are computed to have amounted to teu 
thousand men 3 and the prisoners to fourteen thousand. 
I4.l«i1 ^^^ person of chief note, who fell among the 
141&J English^ was the duke of York 5 and their whole 
loss is said not to have exceeded forty men. 

During the interruption' of hostilities which follow- 
ed this engagement, France was exposed to all the fu- 
ries of civil war. The count of Armagnac, created 
constable of Vlance, prevailed on the king to send the 
queen to Tours, and confine her under a guard 3 and 
her son, the dauphin Charles, was entirely governed 
by the faction of Armagnac. In concert with her, 
the duke of Burgundy entered France at the head of 
a powerful army, and at last liberated the queen, who 
fixed her independent residence at Troyes. and openly 
declared against the ministers, who, she asserted, de- 
tained her royal consort in captivity. In the mean 
time,.the partisans of Burgundpr raised a commotion 
in Paris. Lisle Adam, one of the duke/s captains, 
was received into the city, and headed the insurrec- 
tion 3 the person of the king was seized 3 the dauphin 
escaped with difiiculty 3 and the count of Armagnac, 
the chancellor, and the principal adherents of the Or- 
leans party, were inhumanly put to death. 

Henry the Fifth again landed in Normandy, at the 
head of twenty-five thousand men. Having subdued 
all the lower Normandy, he formed the siege of Rou- 
en, of which, at length, be tdade himself master. The 
duke of Burgundy was assassinated by the treachery 
of the dauphin 3 and his son thought himself bound to 
revenge the murder of his father. A league was con- 
cluded at Arras between Henry and the young duke of 
Burgundy,, who agreed to every demand made by that 
monarch. By this- treaty, which was concluded at 
Troves, in the names of the kin^ of f^rance and Eng- 
land, and the duke of Burgundy, it was stipulated, that 
14S01 ^^^I'l^^y during his life, should enjoy the title 
■• and dignity of king of France 3 that Henry 
should be declared heir of the monarchy, and imme* 
<iiately entrusted with the reins of government, and 

at kingdom should pass ti^Jiip^^^ ^general; that 
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Ermice mmI |Ui|0aad nhoald for tmut be wiecl, wider 
eoA king, but abould still retain tbeir asv^t^l usaf^c, 
eustoms, and privileges ; and that Henry should joia 
his arms to those of king Charles and the duke of Bur- 
flttndv, for the purpose of subduing the adheienta of 
Charles the Dauphin. 

To push his present advantages, Henry a few da^e 
after espoused the princess Catherine, carried hie 
father-in-law to Paris, and put himself in possession 
of that capital. He then turned his arms with sue* 
cess against the dauphin, who, as soon as he heard of 
the treaty of Troyes, had assumed the title of Regent. 
That prince, chased beyond the Loire, almost entirely 
deserted by the northern provinces, and punned into 
the south by the English and Burgundians, prepared 
to meet with fortitude the destruction which seeme^ 
inevitajble. To crown the prosperity of Henry, hie 
queen Catherine was delivered ok a son, who was call- 
ed by his father's name, and whose birth was celebrat- 
ed by equal rejoicings in Paris and in London. 

The glory of Henry^ however, had now reached its 
summit. He was seized with a fistula, a complaint 
which the ignorance of the age rendered mortal. Sen- 
sible of his approaching end, he devoted the few re- 
maining moments of life to the concerns of his king- 
dom and family, and to the pious duties of reL^on. 
To the duke of Bedford, his elder brother, he lett the 
regency of France ; to the duke of Gloucester, hie 
younger brother, be committed that of England ; and 
to the earl of Warwick he entrusted the care of hif 
td.991 '^"'^ person and education. He expired in the 
**«J thirty-fourth year of bis age, end Uie tenth of 
his reign. 

Henry the Fifth possessed many eminent virtues, 
which were uflstained by an|^ other blemish than am- 
bition and the love of glory. His talents were equal«> 
ly dietingnished in the field and the cabinet 3 and 
whilat we admise the boldness of his enterprises, we 
cannot refuse our praise to the prudence and vslovr 
hf svhidi they were conducted. His affabilitv attach* 
ed his friends to his service ; and his address SM 
olfimencv vanqubbed his enemies. His unceasing et^ 
teation ^ the administration qf justice, and hie maiAr 
tenanoe ef 'discipline in the armies, eUeflalod Mb m 
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Fnmee and England the ealamitiei inBeparable from 
those wan in which his short and splendid reign was 
almost entirely occupied. The exterior figure of this 
great prince, as well as his deportment, was engaging. 
His stature was somewhat above the middle size ; his 
countenance beautiful ; his limbs were genteel, and 
slender, but (bll of vigour } and he excelled in all war 
like and manly exercises. He left by his queen, Cath • 
erine of France, only one son, not full nine monthe 
old ; whose misfortunes, in the course of his life, sur* 
passed all the glories and successes of his father. 

Catherine of France, Henry's widow, married, soon 
after his death, a Welsh gentleman, sir Owen Tudor, 
said to be descended from the ancient princes of that 
country: she bore him two sons, Edmund and Jasper, 
of whom the eldest was created earl of Richmond ; 
the second, earl of Pembroke. The family of Tudor, 
first raised to distinction by ^hia alliance, mounted 
afterwards the throne of England. 



CHAPTER VUI, 

TfiB Reignt tf Henry VI., Edward IV., and Ed- 
ward V. 

DcRiNG the reign of the princes of the house of 
Lancaster, the authority of parliament had b'^en more 
confirmed, and the privileges of tiie people more re- 
garded, than in any former period. Without attending 
to the strict letter of the aeceased monarch's recom- 
mendation, the lords and commons appointed the duke 
of Bedford protector or guardian of tne kingdom j they 
invested the duke of Gloucester with the same dignity 
during the absence of bis elder brother ; and, in order 
to limit the power' of both these princes, they ap- 
pointed a council, without whose aavice and appro- 
bation no measure of importance could be determined. 
The person and education of the infant prince were 
committed to Henry Beaufort, bishop of Winchester, 
bis great uncle, who, as his family could never haye 
any pretensions to the crown, might safely, they 
miibt, be intrusted with that important charge. 
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V 

The congest of France was the first object of the 
new goTernment; and; on a superficial view of tha 
state of Affairs, every advantage seemed to be on the 
side of the English* . Thou^ Henry was an infant, 
the dake of BedK)rd was the most accomplished prince 
of his age ; and the whole power of England was at his 
command. He was at the head of armies accustomed 
to victory : he was seconded by the most renowned 
generals or the age 3 and besides Guienne,the ancient 
inheritiance of England, he was master of Faris^ and 
of almost all the Aorthecn provinces. 

But Charles, notwithstanding his present inferiority, 
possessed some advantages which promised him suc- 
cess. He was the true and undoubted heir of the 
monarchy: and all Frenchmen, who ki^ew the interest, 
or desireo the independence of their country, turned 
their eyes towards him as their sole resource. Though 
only in his twentieth year, he was of the most friencSy 
and benign disposition, of easy and familiar manners^ 
and of a just,, though not a very vigorous understand^ 
ing. The Ipve of pleasure often seduced him into 
indolence ; but, amidst all his irregularities, the good- 
ness of his heart still shone forth y and by exerting at 
intervals his courage and activity, he proved that his 
remissness did not proceed from t^e want of ambition 
or personal valour. 

The resentment of the duke of Burgundy against 
Charles, still continued j and the duke of Bedford, that 
be might corroborate national connexions by private 
ties, concluded his own marriage with the princess of 
Burgundy, which had been stipulated by the treaty of 
Arras. 

Bat the Duke of Bedford was not so much employed 
in negotiations as to neglect the operations of war. 
A considerable advantage was gained over the French, 
in the battle of Crevant, by the united forces of Eng- 
land and Burgundy. In the mean time, the duke of 
Bedford was engaged in the siege of Yvri in Norman- 
dy ; and the governor, finding his resources exhausted, 
agreed to surrender the town, if not relieved by a cer- 
tain day. Charles, informed of these conditions, de- 
termined to make an attempt for saving the place: 
and collecting an armv of fourteen thousand men, of 
whom one huf were Scots, he entrusted it to tha oail 
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of Bachsti. coiMtid>le of France. Whea the contfMlIe 
Crrired within a few leagnee of Yvti, be found fhaiC 
the place had already surrendered ; but he immediaite 
ly inTested Verneuil, which he carried without diffi< 
cnlty. On the approach of the duke of Bedford, Bu* 
dian called a council of war, in order to deliberate on ' 
the conduct necessary to be pnrsaed. The Wiser part 
« of the council declared for a retreat; but a vain point 
pf hoi^our determined the assembly to await the arri' 
¥al of the duke of Bedford. 

In this actitTn^ the nnmbeis of the contending armies 
were nearly equal ; and the battle was .fierce and well 
disputed. At length, the duke of Bedford, at the head 
of the men at'arms, broke the ranks of the French, 
chased them off the field, and rendered the victory 
complete and decisive. Vemeuil was surrendered 
next day by capitulation. j , , 

The fortunes of Charles now appeared almost dM^ 
Derate, when an incident happened which lost the 
English an opportunity of completing their conouests. 
JaqueMne, cOuntess of Hainault and Holland, and 
heiress of these provinces, had espoused John, duke 
of Brabant, cousm-german to the duke of Burgundy. 
The marriage had been dictated by motives of policy : 
but the duke.of Brabant's weakness, both of body and 
mind, inspired the countess with contenmt, which 
soon proceeded to antipathy. Impatient of effecting her 
purpose, she escaped into England, and solicited the 
protection of the duke of Gloucester. The impetuous 

Eassions of that prince, and the prospect of inheriting 
er rich inheritance, induced him to oflfer himself to 
her as a husband 5 and he entered into a contrafet of 
marriage with Jaqueline, and immediately attempted 
to render himself master of her dominions. The duke 
of Burgundy resented the injury offered to the dube 
of BfaSant, his near relation, and marched troope to 
his support ; the quarrel, which was at first political, 
soon became personal ; and the protector, instead of 
improving the victory gained at Verneuil, found hini- 
«eir obliged to return to England, that he might try, by 
his councils and authority, to moderate the measures 
of the duke of Gloucester. 

The pope annulled Jaquelirte's contract with the 
dcke of Gloucester; and Humphrey, despairing of 
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tueeefs, married another lady, ^o had lived some 
time with him aa his miatreas. The dake of Brabant 
died; and hia widow, before ahe could recoTerpoa- 
aesaiott of her dominions, was obliged to declare 
the doke of Burgundy her heir, in caae she ahould die 
without issue, and to promise never to marry without 
his consent. This affair, however, left an unfavoura- 
ble impression on the mind of Philip, and excited atf^ 
extreme jealousy of the English. About the same 
time, the duke of Brittany withdrew himself from the 
alRance with England ; his defection was followed by 
that of his brother, the count of Richemont > and both. 
these princes joiued the standard of their legitimate 
sovereign, Charlea the Seventh. 

Indignant at the conduct of the ddke of Brittany, the 
duke of Bedford, on his arrival in France, secretly as- 
sembled a considerable army/ and suddenly invading 
the province of Brittany, compelled its sovereisn to 
renounce his alliance with France, and to yield nom- 
age to Henry for his dnchy. Being thus freed from a 
14281 ^^S®''^"^ enemy, the English prince resolved 
^ to invest the city of Orleans, which was so sitn- 
ated between the provinces commanded by Henry, 
and those possessed by Charles, as to afford an easy 
entrance into, either. He committed the conduct of 
t)ie enterprise to the earl of Salisbury, who had greatly 
distinguished himself by his militaiy talenta during 
the present war. On the other hand, the French king 
reinforced the garrison, and rejdeniahed the maga- 
zines, and appointed as governdr the lord of Qaucur 
a brave and experienced officer. 

The earl of Salisbury approached the place with an 
army of ten thousand men, and was killed by a can- 
non-shot in a successfal attack on the fortificatfons. 
The earl of Suffolk succeeded to the command : and 
being reinforced by laroe bodies of English and Bur- 
gonoians, he completely invested Orleans.' The in- 
clemency of the seaaon, and the rigour of the winter, 
could not overcome ^e perseverance of the besiegers, 
wbo seemed daily advancing to the completion of 
their enterprise. In order to distress the enemy, the 
Fren<5h bald ravaged and exhauated the whole sor- 
rounding country : and the English were compelled to 
draw their subsistence from a ooqtfiderable distance. 
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A convoy of pfovisioos was escorted by Sir John Fal- 
stoife, with a detach tnenl of two thousand five hundred 
men. Falstoffe, being attacked by a body of four 
thousand French, under the command of the counts of 
Cleraiont and Dunois, drew up his men behind the 
wagons ; when the French were defeated by their own 
impetuosity, and five hundred of them perished' on the 
field. ^ 

Charles .had now only ooe'^expedient left for pre- 
nerving this citv. Thexluke of Orleans, still a prison- 
er in England, bad prevailed on the duke of Glouces- 
ter and his council to consent to a neutrality in his 
demesnes, which should be sequestered during the 
war into the hands of the duke of Burgundy ; but this 
proposal was rejeeted by the duke of Bedford, who 
replie4, that *' he was not in a humour to beat the 
bushes, whilst others ran away with the game/' This 
unswer disgusted the duke of Burgundy, who separated 
bis forces from those of the English 3 but the latter 
pressed the siege with increased ardour ; and scarcity 
was already experienced by the garrison and inhab 
itants. 

Charles, almost reduced to despair, entertained 
thoughts of retiring with the remains of his army into 
Pauphin^ and Languedoc ; but he was diverted from 
his purpose by the intreaties of his (yaeen, Mary of 
Anjou, a princess of prudence and spirit, and by the 
remonstrances of his beautiful mistress, the celebrated 
Agnes Sorele. 

In the village of Domremi, near Vaucouleurs, on 
the borders of Lorraine, lived a country girl, «dled 
Joan d'Arc, who was a servant in a small inn, and 
v/bo, having been accustomed to ride the horses 6f her 
master's suests to water, had acquired a dome of 
liardihood, which enabled her to endure the fattgaes 
of war. The present situation of France wna tiie 
common topic of conversation. Joan, inflamed by the 

general sentiment, fancied that she was destined by 
eaven to re*establish the throne of her sovereign ; 
and the intrepidity of her mind led her to despise the 
dangers which would natnrallv attend such an attempt. 
.{She procured admission to Baudricourt, the governor 
40f vaucouleurs ; and declared to him, that she had 
pce« eihort^d by visions and voices to achieve the 

J . gitizedbyV^OOglt. 
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delivenince of her country. Baudricoart, either 
equally credulous himaelf,\>r sufficiently penetrating 
to foresee the effect such an enthusiast might have on 
the minds of the vulgar, gave her an escort to the 
French court, which at that time resided at Chinon. 

On her arrival, she is said to have distinguished 
Charles, though he purposely remained in the crowd 
of his courtiers, and had devested himself of every 
ensign of royalty ; to have offered him to raise the 
siege oi Orleans, and to conduct him to Rheims, these 
to he crowned aiid anointed : and to have demanded, 
as the instrument of her future vicHories, a sword 
which was kept in the church of St. Catherine of Fire* 
bois, and which, though she had ndver seen it, she 
described by its particular marks. Charles and his min- 
isters pretended to examine her cltims with scrupu- 
lous exactness ; and her mission was pronounced au- 
thentic and supernatural by an assemblage of doctors 
and theologians, and by the parliament of France, 
then residing at Poictiers. 

To essay the power of Joan, she was sent to Blois, 
where a convoy was already provided for the relief of 
Orleans, and an army of ten thousand men were as- 
sembled to escort it. The holy maid marched at the 
head of the troops, and displayed in her hand a con- 
secrated banner, on which was represented the Su- 
preme Being holding the globe or the earth. The 
English affected to deride the maid and her heavenly 
commission '^ but the common soldiers were insensibly 
impressed with horror, and waited with anxious dread 
the issue of these extraordinary preparations. In this 
state of the public mind, the earl or Suffolk durst not 
Tentare an attack ; and the French army returned to 
Blots without interruption. The maid entered the 
city of Orleans arrayed in her military garb, and dis- 
playing her consecrated standard, and was received by 
the inhabitants as a celestial deliverer. A second con- 
▼oy approa«bed the city, on the side of Bausse ; and 
the wagons and troops passed without interruption be- 
tweea the redoubts of the English, who, formerly 
elate.d with victory, and impatient for action, beheld 
llie enterphses of their enemies in silent astonishment 
•nd religiottfl awe. The maid seized the critical mo« 
IB0pt> and exhorting the garrison to attack the enemy 
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in their intreiichmmits, the En^ish were saccea* 
rirely chased from iheir posts With the lose of above 
■ix thousand men. In Tain did the English generals 
oppose the preTailiag opinion of sapernatural u^n- 
ence-: the English hi^ lost their wonted ccmrage and 
confiaence, and were seized with amaxement and 
despair. 

Unable to remain longer in the presence of a Ticto- 
rioos enemy ^the earl of Suffolk raised the siege, and 
retired to Jergeaa, which was attached by the French, 
under the command of Joan. On this occasion, the 
' maid displayed her usual intrepidity, and led the at- 
tack. Tne place was obstinately dfefended ; but the 
English were at length overpowered, and Suffolk wai 
obliged to yield himself prisoner. The remainder of 
the English arm/^ commanded by FristofTe, Scales 
and Talbot, were oressed i>y the constable Richemoat. 
They were overtaken at the village of Patay ; and op- 
pressed by their fears, they immediately fled. Two 
thousand of the English were slaughtered ; and both 
Scales and Talbot were made prisoners. 

The maid had fulfilled one part of her promise ; and 
she now strongly insisted that the king should be 
crowned at Rheims. The city itself lay in a distant 
part of the kingdom, and was in the hands of the Eng- 
lish ; and the whole road which led to it was occupied 
hy their garrisons. However, Charles resolved to fol- 
low the exhortations of his warlike prophetess ; and 
he set out for Rheims, at the head of twelve thousand 
men. Troyes and Chalons opened their gates to him; 
and he was admitted into Rheims, where the ceremo- 
ny of his coronation was performed. From this aet, 
as from a heavenly commission, Charles seemed )o 
derive >an additional title to the crown, and many 
towns in the neif^bonrhood immediately submitted to 
his authority. * ' 

The abilities of the duke of Bedford were never dis- 
14301 P^'^y^^ ^ more advantage thin on this oooasion. j 
^ He'put all the English gsrrisdns ina.postnra ' 
of defence ; he retained the Parisians in obedience by j 
altemktely employing caresses and menaces ; and he 
'^ad the address to renew, in this dangerous crisis, his ' 

*«noe with the duke of Burgundy, who had begun ts i 
er io hi? fidelity. The |'reij^ jgmy, whitjh con- 
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sisted ebiefly of T<»Iiuiteen, soon lAer ditbttded ; nd 
Charles, after having poneaaed binmlf of Laval, Laf- 
ni, and St Den^, retired to Boiirgea. Bedford eaiM« 
ed Henry the Sixth to be crown«d and anointed at Pa« 
ris, and exacted an oath of allegiance from all who liv- 
ed in the provinces still possessed by England. 

After the coronation of Charles at Rheima, the maid 
of Orleans declared that her mission was now fulfil- 
led^ bat the count of Donois exhorted her to ^ perse 
vere till the English shoold be finally eypelled. Over- 
come by his importunities, she had throWn herseU in- 
to the town of Compiegne, which was at that time be- 
sieged by the duke of Bedford, assisted by the earls of 
Arantiel and Suffolk. In a sally, she was deserted bv 
her friends, probably out of envy 3 and being snrroand- 
ed by the enemy, she was taken prisoner. The dnke 
of Bedford purchased the captive from John of Lttz- 
embnrs, into whose hands she had fallen, and com- 
menced a prosecution against her, which, whether un- 
dertaken from policy or revenge, was equally barba- 
ous and dishonouraDle. She was tried Tor sorcery, 
mpiety, idolatry, and magic ; and though harassed by 
interrogatoaies for the space of four hours, she betray- 
ed no weakness or womanish submission, but answer- 
ed wHh firmness and intrepidity. However, she was 
convicted of all the crimes of which she bad been ac- 
cused, aggravated by heresy ; her r^elations were de- 
clared to be the inventions of the devil to delude the 
peonle ; and she was sentenced to b^ burnt in the 
marsbt-place of Rouen. The inhuman sentence was 
accordingly executed ; and the unhappy victim expi- 
ated by her death the signal services which she bad 
xendered to her prince and her country. 

The affairs of the English, instead of being advanced 
oy this inhuman act, became every day more ruinous ; 
and the abilities of Bedford were unable to prevent 
the French from returning ' under the obedience of 
their legitiinate sovereign. The dnke of Bur^ndy 
determined to unite himself to the royal family or 
14AKI Ff^co^ ^roiQ which his own had descehded } 
'^^'J and a congress was appointed at Arras, in which 
were adjusted the mutual pretensions of Charles and 
Philip. Soon after this transaction, the Duke of ««i- 
ford expiFted; a prince of great abilities and mi 

•^ ' "^ git zed by Google 
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toei; and whose memory is chiefly tarnished by the 
execntioa of thd maid of Orleans. After his death, 
the court of Henry was distracted by the rival parties 
of the duke of Gloucester and the cardinal of Win* 
Chester : and it was seven months before the duke of 
York, son to the earl of Cambridge^ who had been ex- 
ecuted in the beginning of the )ast reign, was appoint- 
ed successor to the duke of Bedford. On his arrival in 
France, the new governor found the capital already 
lost. The Parisians were attached to the house of 
Burgundy ; and after the conclusion of the treaty of 
Arras, they returned to their allegiance under their 
native sovereign. Lord Willougbby, with an English 
garrison of fifteen hundred men, retired into the Bas- 
tile 3 but his valour and skill only aecved to procure 
him a capitulation, by which he was allowed with hia 
troops a safe retreat into Normandy. 

Tdo cardinal of Winchester had always encouraged 
every proposal of accommodation with France, and had 
represented the utter impossibility of pushing farther 
the conquests in that kingdom ; but the duke of Glou- 
cester, high-spirited and haughty, and educated in the 
lofty pretensions which the first successes of his two 
brothers had rendered familiar to him, could not be 
induced to relinquish all hopes of subduing France. 
However, the earl of Suffolk, who adhered to the car- 
dinal's party, was despatched to Tours to negotiate 
14431 ^^^^ ^^^^ Frencn ministers. As it was found 
•' impoisible to adjust the terms of a lasting peace, 
a truce for twenty-two months was concluded ; and 
Suffolk proceeded to the execution of another busi* 
ness, ^hich seems to have been rather implied than 
expressed in the powers granted to him. 

As Henry advanced in years, his character becam^ 
fully known. He was found to be of the most harm- 
less, simple manners, but of the most slender capaci- 
ty 3 and henfee it was easy to foresee that his reign 
would prove a perpetual minority. As he had now, 
however, reached the twenty-thizd year of his age, it 
was natural to think of choosing him a queen. The 
duke of Gloucester proposed a dau^htei* of the count 
of Armagnac, but the cardinal and his friends cast their 
eyes on Margaret of Anjou, daughter of Hegnier, tit> 
ular king of Sicily, Naples, end Jer^^gm ^ a princese 
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accomplished both In person and mind; of & masculine 
spirit, and an enterprizing temper, which she had not 
been able to conceal even in the privacy of her fa- 
therms family. The earl of Saffolk, in concert with 
his associates of the English council, made proposals 
of marriage to Margaret, which were accepted. 
Though Margaret brought no.dowry with her, this no- 
bleman ventured of himself, without any direct author . 
ity from the council, but probably with the approba 
tion of the cardinal and the ruling members, to en- 
gage, by a secret article, that the province of Maine> 
which was at that time in the hands of the English, 
should be ceded to Charles of Anjon, her uncle, who 
was priftie minister and favourite of the French king, 
and who had already received from his master the 
grant of that province as his appanage. 

The treaty of marriage was ratified in England : 
Suffolk obtained first the title of marquis, then that of 
duke ', and even received the thanks of parliament for 
his services in concluding it. The princess immedi- 
ately fell into close connexions with the cardinal and 
his party, who, fortified by her powerful patronage, re- 
solved on the final ruin of the duke of Gloucester. 

This generous prince, ill-suited to court intrigues, 
but Oossessing in a high degree the favour of the pub- 
lic, had received from his rivals a cruel mortification, 
which he had hitherto borne without violating the pub- 
lic oeace, but which it was impossible that a person 
of nis spirit and humanity could ever forgive. His 
duchess, the daughter of Reginald lord Cobham, had 
been accused of^the crime of witchcrafl j and it was 
pretended that tbc^ was found in her possession a 
vaxen figure of the king, which she and her associ- 
ates, sir Roger Bolingbroke, a priest, and one Margery 
Jordan of Eye, melted in a magical manner before a 
slow fire, with an intention of making Henry's force 
and vigour waste away, by like insensible degrees. 
The accusation was well calculated to affect the weak 
and credulous mind of the king, and to gain belief in 
an ignorant age ; and the duchess was brought to trial 
with her confeoerates. A charge of this ridiculous 
nature seems always to exempt Uie accusers from ob- 
serving the rules of common sense' in their evidence : 
the prisoners were pronounced guilty? the duchess 
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was GOtedemned to do pablic penance, and to saffet 
perpetual imprisonment 3 and the others were ezecat> 
ed. As these violent proceedings were ascribed sole- 
ly to the malice of the duke's enemies, the people, 
contrary to their usual practice in such trials, acquit- 
^d the unhappy sufferers, and increased their esteem 
and affection towards a prince who was thus exposed 
to mortal injuries. 

These sentiments of the public made the cardinal 
and his party sensible that it was necessary to destroy 
a man whom they had so deeply injured. In order to 
effect their purpose, a parliament was summoned to 
meet, not at London, wnich was supposed to be too 
well affected to the duke, but at St. Edmondsbury. As 
14471 ^°^* ^ Gloucester appeared, he was accused 
J of treason, and thrown into prison : he was soon 
after found dead in his bed ; and though it was pre- 
tended that his death was natural, and his body bore no 
marks of outward violence, no one doubted but he had 
fallen a victim to the vengeance of his enemies. 

The cardinal of Winchester died six weeks afler his 
nephew, whose murder was universally ascribed to 
^im as well as to the duke of Suffolk, and which, it is 
said, gave him more remorse in his last moments, than 
could be naturdlv expected from a man hardened, dur- 
ing the course of a long life, in falsehood and in poli- 
tics. What share the queen had in this guilt is un- 
certain : her usual activity and spirit made the people 
conclude, with some reason, that the duke's enemies 
durst not have ventured on such a deed without her 
privity. But there happened, soon after, an event of 
which she and her favourite, the duke of Suffolk, bore 
incontestibly the whole odium. 

The article of the marriage treaty, by which the 
province pf Maine was to be ceded to Charles of An- 

tou, the queen's uncle, had been hitherto kept secret; 
»ut as the court of France strenuously insisted on its 
performance, orders were now despatched, under Hen- 
ry's hand, to Sir Frances ^urienne^ governor of Mans, 
to surrender that place. Surienne, questioning the 
authenticity of the order, refused to comply 3 but a 
French army, under the count of Bunois, obliged 
him to surrender not only Mans, but all the other for- 
^traisesi io that provinoe. Surienne, at the head of hif 
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larrisons, retired into Normandv; but the duke of 
somerset, who was governor of that province, refused 
to admit him ; and this adventurer marched into Brit- 
tany, and subsisted his troops by the ravages which 
he exercised. The duke of Brittany complained of 
this violence to the king of France, his liege iDrd : 
and Charles remonstrated with Somerset, who repliea 
that the injury was done without his privity, ana that 
he had no authority over Surienne. Charles refused 
to admit of this apology, and insisted that reparation 
should be made to the duke of Brittany for all the 
damages which he had sustained; and, in order to 
render an accommodation absolutely impracticable, 
he estimated the loss at no less a sum than one mil* 
lion six hundred thousand crowns. 

Sensible of the superiority which the present staie 
of his affairs gave him over England, he was deter- 
mined to take advantage of it ; and, accordingly, Nov* 
mandy was at once invaded by four powerful armies : 
14491 ^^^ ^^^ commanded by the king of France 
k'iiKf} jjinjself J the second, by the duke of Brittany | 
the third, by the duke of Aien9on ; and the foarUi by 
the count of Dunois. The conqaest of Normandy 
was speedily finished by Charles. A like rapid Suc- 
cess attended t^e French arms in Gnienne ; and the 
English were expelled from a province which th^ 
had held for three centuries. 

The palpable weakness of Henry the 3izth had en- 
couraged a pretender to the crown of England 3 and 
the English were doomed to pay, though late, the 
penalty of their turbulence under Kichard the Second^ 
and or their levity in violating, without any necessity, 
the lineal succession of their monarchs. All the 
males of the house of Mortimer were extinct : but 
Anne, the sister of the last earl of Marche. having 
espoused tlie earl of Cambridge, beheaded in the 
reign of Henry V., had transmitted her latent, but not 
yet forgotten, claim to her son, Richard duke of York, 
This prince, thus descended by his mother from Phi- 
lippa, only daughter of th^ duke of Clarence, second 
son of Edward III., stood plainly in the order of suc- 
cession before the king, who derived his descent from 
the duke of Lancaster, third son of that monarch i 
and thait claim could not, in many respects h^ve £»1- 
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le'n into more danseroas hands than those of the da^ 
of York. Richard was a man of valour and abilities, 
of a prudent conduct and mild disposition : he bad 
enjoyed an opportunity of displaying these virtues in 
his government of France ; and though recalled by 
the intrigues and superior interest of the duke of Som- 
erset, he had been sent to suopress a rebellion in Ire- 
land : and bad even been able to attach to his person 
and ramily the whole Irish nation, whom be was sent 
to subdue. In the right of his father, he bore the rank 
of first prince of tbe blood ; and by this station he 

Sve a lustre to his title derived from the family of 
ortimer, which, however, had been eclipsed by the 
royal descent of the house of Lancaster. He possess- 
ed an immense fortune from the union of so many 
successions, those of Cambridge and York on Uie one 
hand, with those of Mortimer on the other ': which 
last inheritance had before been au?mentea by* an 
union of the estates of Clarence and Ulster, with the 
patrimonial possessions of the family of Marche.- 
The alliance too of Richard, b^ bis marrying the 
daughter of Ralph Nevil, earl of Westmoreland, had 
» widely extendea his interest among the nobility, and 
had procured him many connelions in that formidable 
order. Among tha rest he was nearfy allied to the 
earl of Warwick, commonly known, from the subse- 
' <}uent events, by the appellation of the King-maker. 

This nobleman had distinguished himself by his 
ffallantry in the field, by the hospitality of his table, 
by the magnificence, and still more by the generosity 
of his expense, and by the spirited and bold manner 
which attended him in all his actions. The undesign- 
Ing frankness and openness of his character rendered 
his conquest over men's affections the more certain. 
No less than thirty thousand persons are said to have 
daily lived at his eicpense in the different manors and 
castles which he possessed ; and he was the greatest, 
as well as the last, of those mighty barons, who for* 
merly overawed the crown. 

The humours of the people, set afloat by a parlia- 
mentary impeachment, and by the fall of the duke of 
"•^ffolk, broke out in various commotions, which were 
suppressed ; but an insurrection in Kent was at- 
4 with more ^laiuieroas oonaeqaences. One Jolm 



Cade,% BiAifV of IniUuSi, m mm •f low Mttdilion, 
who had been obtigod to fly iato Fmce foretimes, 
criMerred. oa his return to Enf^aiid, the diieontenti of 
the people, and aMomed the name of- John MortisMr. 
On the fint mention of that popoiar nane, the cew' 
mon people of K^nt. to the munber of twenty tho»* 
sand, flowed to Caoe's slandaid ; and he inflamed 
^ their zeal by pablishing complaints against the numer^ 
oos abttses in goyenunent, and de m a n di n g a redress 
of grievaaees. Cade adTaneed with his foOowers lo» 
waras London, and encamped on Blackheath : and 
transmitting to the bonrt a jplaasiUe list of ane^att- 
ees, he.promised that when these shonld be redress ed . 



and Lord Sav the treasuer, and Cramer sheriff of 
Kent; shonld be. punished for their malTersations, he 
would immediately lay down his arms. The council^ 
^lereeiTiog the relactanee of the people to fifl^t against 
men 80 reasonable in their pretensions,. carriM the 
king, for present safety, to Kenilworth iJUkd the city 
immediately opened its gstes to Cade, wno maintain- 
ed, daring some time,, great order and discipline 
among his followers. Bit being obliged, in order to 
grati^ their maleyoleaee against Say ana Cremer, to 
pat these men to death withont a legal trial, he foand 
that after the commission of this- crime, he \ras no 
longer sble to control teir riotws disposition, and 
that all his oiden were disobeyed. Proceeding to .tets 
of plunder and violence, the citisens became alarm- 
ed, and shut their gates agaiast them ; aad, being sec- 
oaded by a de t achmen t of soldiers seatihem by Lord 
, goTeraor of the tower, they repulsed the reb- 
Keatishflkea \ 



da wiu great alaaahter. The Keatishflkea were so 
discouraged by the blow, that upon receiTing a gener- 
al pardon ficom the primate, then chaaeellor,'they re- 
treated towards Rodiester; aad ^diere dispersed. The 
' tty however, waa soon after annulled, as extorted 



by vi<^eBce : a once was set on Cade's hMd, who was 
kiUed by one loan, a gpnUeman of Sussea; and many 
of his followera wen punished with death. 

The court soapectea that the duke of York had so-. 
ciatfy instigaM Oade to this attempt, to sound the 
dispoaitioas of the people towards hia title aad family | 
and fearing that he intended to retuh^ from Ireland 
wiA a» • '^ ' * — " —^ — 
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dsbtrHag him entrance into England. l%e doke rt- 
toted hia enemiea by coming attended with only Kia 
ordinary retinne ; but finding bimaeif an' object orjeal- 
onay, he aaw the impoaaibility of- remaining a quiet 
anbject, and the neceaaity of^ proceeding forwarda in 
anpport of hia important claim. Hiapartiaana, there- 
fore, were inatmcted to maintain hia right by auccea- 
aion, and by tho eatabliahed conatitntion of the king- 
dom; and the nrgumenta adduced by, hia adherenta 
and thoae of the reigninff family divided and dtatnct- 
ed the people. The noblemen of greateat influence 
eapouaed tne part of the duke of York ; but the eail 
of Northamberland adhered to the preaent sovem- 
ment j and the earl of« Westmoreland, though head of 
the family of Nevil, waa prevailed oa to support the 
cause of Henry. 

The pablic diacententa were increased by the lose 
of the province of Gascony, which waa aobdned by 
the French ; and though thO English might deem 
themselves nappy in being freed firom ail eontinental 
poeseasions, they ezpr^ssed^ great diaaatisfiMstion cm 
the occasion, and threw all the blame on the minis- 
try. While they were in this disposition, the queen's 
delivery of a son, who received the name of Edward, 
had a tendency to inflame the public mind, aa it re- 
moved all hopes of the peaceable auecession of the 
di^o of York, who waa otherwise, in the right of his 
father, and by the' laws enacted 'since ther aeoesaion 
of the houae of Lancaster, next heir to t^e crown. 
The duke, however,- was inoapable of Violent eoun- 
cils 3 and even when no visible obataclea lay between 
him and the throne, he waa prevented by hia own 
scruples IVom mounting it. Henry, alwayv unfit to 
exercise the ^ernment, fell about thia time into a 
distemper, which so far inereased hia natural imbecil- 
ity, that it rendered him incmaUe of maintaining even 
the appearance of royality. The queen and the ooan- 
cil, destitute of thia aupport, and fiadinff tbemselTae 
unable to resist the York party, were obliged to yield 
to the torrent. They aent to the tower the duke of 
Somerset, who had aucceeded to Soflblk'e Influeaee 
in the ministry, and who had soon become eouallT 
the object of pablic aninaoaity and hatred x ana th«v 
tppoinied Riohard iieateaant of the kiBgoam. wiia 
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powWs to op^aud h«]d a teMion of pariisinait 'Hnc 
assembly UMf, taking into considpntioa tiie state of 
the kiogidooiy created him protector doriDg- pleasure.. 
Yet the duke, instead of pashing them to make fiu^ 
ther coftcessioiis, Bp(^eared somewhat timid andirres- 
olote, even in recisiyiog the power which was tender- 
ed to him. This moderation of Richard was certainly 
very unasaal and Tory amiable ; yet was it attended 
with had eonsequenees in the present juncture, and^ 
by giving time to the aiiimosities of faction to rise 
and ferment, it proved the source of all those fiurioos 
wars m^ commotions which ensued. 

The enemies of the duke of York soon foond it ift 
their power to make advantage of his excessive can'> 
ttou. Henry being so far recovered from his distem- 
per as to carry the appearance of exercising the royal- 
power, was moved to reaume his aathority, to annal 
the protectorship ef the dnke, to r^ease- Somerset 
from th^ tower, and to commit the administratioa in* 
to the hands of that nobleman. Richard/ sensible of 
the dangers to which he might be exposed, if he sab* 
mitted to the annulling of tlM parliamentary commis- 
sion, levied an army ; bat still without advancins any 
pretensions to^ the crown. He complained, only of 
the king's ministers, and demanded a reformation of 
the government A battle was fouriit at St. Alban's, 
I4AS1 ^'^ which the Yorkists, without saiferinff any 
'^^J material loss, slew about five thousand of their 
enemies. The kins himself fell into' the hands of 
the duke of York, wLo treated him with great resp ect 
and tenderness 5 and he was only obliged, which he re- 
gaided as no hardship, to commit' the whole, authority 
uf the crown into the hands of bis rival. « This was 
the first blood spilt in that fSOal quarrel between the 
bouses of York and Lancaster; which li|Sted forihirty 
years, and which is tomptfted to kave eost the lives 
of eighty princes of the blood, and almost entirely an- 
nihilated the ancient nobility*of £ndand. 

An outward recoociliation was raected, by means 
of the archbishop of Canterbury, between the two par- 
ties ; but it was evident, that the c<mtest for a: crown 
could not thus be peaceably accommodated. One of the 
king's retinue insulted one of the oari of WarwidE'e, 
VM their oovowitoiif on both 6|iMH^^ pan to tbm 
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ingU^lifiito be aiiMd at, ftid tohki ffmRuiMKtor 
CdaM^ wliiek gava kiai ti»coBniaBd or the 0MI7 ng. 
alar fofea maialaiaed bj Baslud ) Mid belli pattiei^ 
ia every oeaatrtr op— ly ntade ptepuattom ftar deei- 
diM tbe eeeleil by vauL 

TlieearierSaUiibafy, aMrobiag-to join the dake of 
Yofky WM overtakea at Blofe*beathy on lh» bordera 
of Stafbvdahire, by lord Andley, who 



aaoeh aaperior foreea. A amali rivalet ran betareea 
the t«ro anaiea ) and whea the vaa of the royal arany 
had paaaed the brook, Saliabaffy anddealT •tiacfced 
I to the ront ; and obtamtng 1 
laehed the ceaeral rendesv« 



then, and pattbeaa to the ront ; and obtamtng a ctfni- 
ptete vietofjy he leaehed the general rendesvoos of 
tho YorldalB at LaAow. To the aaitie plaee, the earl 
-ofWaiwieh bieagbt a choice body of reteraaa from 
Calaia, ea w h a t it waa theaght the fortane of the 
arai weald ansh depend •; bat whea the royal army 
approaehedy aad a geneial action waa every boar ez- 
pectedy air ^adfew Trdiop, who commiEnded the 
veterane, deaetted to the king in the night time, and 
. the •Yoikiata were ao diomayed at diia inatance of 
treachery, which made evety man aaapieiona of bis 
fellow, that they aepafaM next dav, without atriking 
a atroke. The duke fled to Ireland j the earl of War- 
wieky atteaded by aaaay of tte other leadera, eeeued 
to Calaia, adiere hia great popalarity amoag all orders 
of meo aooB drew to him partiaaaa : aad die friends 



of the hoaaaof York, in fingUad, kept theaaaeWea 
everj^adiei^ in leadmeaa to riae on the firat ; 




earl 
beiag 



gnrnt by the piiaiafee, by lord CoMnob, and other 
ea»of£a(inetion,heAai^ea, eaudatthe aoda- 
iena of dm people, to Loadoa. A battle waa 
!_. . . ^T__^i_ . ^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^j^^ decided agatnal 

the dake of Bockingham, the 
the loede Beaamont uid Egre 

Ji Lacie, with many other peM 

eiqoaUty, waae hilled ia the actioo or paranit,] 
Unmeirwaa again taken priaoner s uid aa thcl 
B0» »nd aimpHoity of hia n^aae^ bad procai4 
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e4MMithttHiaerMgv4tirilM pti p it,hef<wttwtft» 
ed with abMiduit iMtpMC. 

A parlMiMst WW nnmoMd ia tk* kiag** mmm iC 
Wei«aiiMter. wlwre the dahe of Toik MMsfter ap- 
peared from Ireland. This priaee stated to the hoaae 
ofpeeis his owa claim to the etewa, aad eihetted 
them to do jastice to the lineal toceesMr. The leidi 
remyaed in some swpense, bat at length deeiavad •« 
faYonr of the dake of Yotk. Thej detetmiMd, how. ' 
ever, that Henrr shonld poaiesa the dignity daring 
the remainder of his lift j that the adaunialtatioa of 
the government shoald in the mean while iwaaiv 
with Riehard | and that he shoald be aefcnowledged 
the tree and lawful heir of the monarchy^ 

Bat Matguet, whose hish spirit spniaed at the com- 
pact, was not remiss in mfmraing the riglrtB of her 
familT. After the battle of NorthamptOB, she had fled 
with ner infant son to the north, where her siahili^, 
insinaation, and address, among the northsm tMVons^ 
raised her an army twenty timuiand 9tnmg, with -a ee- 
lerity which was neither expected by her niends, nor 
apprehended by her enemies. The dsim of York, in- 
formed of her appearsnoe in the north, hastoned thith- 
er with a body office thousand men $ bnt on his arri- 
▼al at Wikefield, finding himaelf so maeh oatnamber- 
ed by the enemy, he threw himself into Sandal castle $ 
and was advised by the earl of Salisbaiy and other . 
prudent counsellors, to remain in that Ibitress. till his 
mtm, the earl of Marehe, who was levving forces in 
the borders of Wales,* conld adTVice to nis SMistaace. 
But the duke, who possessed personal bsaveiy in )m 
eminent degree, thought that he aheiiid be foraver 
diagraeed, if, by taking shelter behind wtils, he sheold 
for a moment resign the ▼ietoiy to a weman. He 
therefore descended into the plain, and offered imttle 
te the enemy, which wss instantly aooeptbd. The 
great ineonali^ of numbers was aloneoui&etenito de» 
eide the victory } bat the ifseen, by bending a detnoh- 
ment. who fell on the beck of Ihe dake% ann^, ren- 
dered her advantage still more certain and uadtspwted. 
The duke himself was killed in &e acUoa j and his 
head, by Margaret's orders, was fixed on the gates nf 
York, with a paper crown, in derision of his pi«tond» 
ed^tle. There fell near three tiiomwad Yoifciste in 
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this btttto; fhe duka bimwlf watgratllj^widjiiflav 
lamented by hiB own pajt?. He pensbed in the ilfti- 
6th year of bit age, and left three aone, Edward, 
George, and Richard, with three - daughten, Anne, 
EUigabeth, and Margaret. 

The dneen, after thia important victory, divided her 
army. She aent tbe smaller dnrision, under Jasper 
Tndor, earl of Pembroke, half brother to the kioff, 
against EdWard, the new duke of York. She hersen 
naiched with the larger division- towards London, 
where the earl of Warwick had been left with the 
command of the Toikists. Pembroke was defeated 
by ^ward at Mortimer's Crostf, in Herefordshire, 
with the lofw of near four thousand men ; but Marsa- 
ret compensated this defeat by a victory which stte 
obtained over the earl of Warwick at St. Albania; and 
the person of the king fell again into the hands of his 
own party. 

The queen, however, reaped no great advantage 
from thia victory. Yoiinff Edward advanced upon her 
from the o&er side ; ana collecting the remains of 
Warwick's army, he was' soon in a condition of giv> 
iog her battle with superior force. Sensible of her 
danger, she foiind it necessary to retreat with h^r ar- 
my to the north I and Edward entered the capital 
amidst the jM»»lamations of the citizens. * Instead of 
confining himself to the narrow limits to which his 
lather had submitted, he determined to avail himself 
of hts popularity, and to assume the name and dignity 
of kingt His army was ordered to assemble in St. 
John's Fields; great numbers or people surrounded 
them $ an harangue was pronounced to this mixed 
multitude, setting forth the title of Edward, and in- 
veighinff against the tyranny and usurpation of the ri- 
val famuy I and the people were then asked, whether 
they woiua accept of Edward, eldest son of the late 
duke of Yoik. for their king 7 They expressed their 
assent by loud and ieyful acclamations. A great nnm- 
ber of bishops, lords, magistrates, -and ether. persons 
of distinction, were next assembled at Baynard's oaa- 
14611 ^'' ^^^ ratified the popular election ; and the 
* new king was on the subsequent day proclaim- 
ed in London^ by the Utle of Edward the Fourth. 
In this manner ended tb« T^ign of Henry VI. a 
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TMoareb who^ while in hit cndle. hid been proclaim- 
ed fcinK both of Fnnce aad EtMtmd, and who began 
his life with lEhe moat aplendid proapecta that anj 
prince in Eoiope had ever enioyed. Hta weaknesa and 
Lis disputed tlHe were the chief canses of the poblic 
calamitiea : bat whether his qaeen, and bis miniaters, 
were not also ffoil^ of spme great abnaea of pOwer, 
it ia not easy for us at tbia distance of time to deter- 
mine. The scafTold, as well as the field, incessantly 
streamed with the noblest blood of finsland, spilt in 
the quarrel between the two contending families, 
whose animosity was now become implacable. The 
partisans of the house of Lancaater chose the red 
rose aa their mart of distinction; those of York 
were denominated from the white; and these civil 
wars were -thus known over £arope, by the name of 
the quarrel between the two roaea. 

Queen Margaret aasembled an army in Toriwhire : 
and the king and the earl of Warwick hastened with 
forty thousand men to check her progreaa. In a skir- 
mish for the passage of Ferxybrid^ oyer the river 
Ayie, the Torkists were chased oack with great slaugh- 
ter. The earl of Warwick, dreading the consequen- 
cea^of this disaster, at a -time when a decisive action 
was every boor expected, immediately ordered his 
horse to be brought nim, which he staboed before the 
whole army ; ana kissing the hilt of hia sword, awore 
that he was determined to share the fate of the mean- 
est .aoldier. And, to show the greateat security, a 
proclamation Waa at the same time issued, giving to 
every one full liberty to retire ; but menacing the se- 
verest punishment to those who should discover any 
symptoms of cowardice in the ensuing battle. 

The hoatile armies met at Teuton j, and a fierce and 
bloody battle enaued, which ended m a total victory 
oo the aide of the Torkists. Edward issued orders to 
Ave no quarter. The routed army waa pursued to 
Tadcaater with great bloodahed and confusion ; and 
above thirty-aix thousand men are computed to have 
fidlen in the battle and pursuit : among these were the 
earl of Westmoreland and hia brotheir, sir John Nevil, 
the earl of Northumberland, the lords Dacres and 
Welles, and air Andrew Trollop. The eu-1 of pev- 
oaehire, who wim now engaged m Henry's party, waa 
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feronglit a prisoner to Edwsrd : aad was, toon afler, 
beheaded bj martid law at ToiIe. Henry and Mem- 
ret had remained at ToiIl durisg tiie actioiij out 
learning the defeat of theft army, and beinff sensible 
that no place in En^and conld now afford tfaeoi shel- 
ter, they fled with great preci^tatlon into Seotlaad ; 
and on Mueguefs offering to the Scottish council to 
deliver to tbem immediately the important fortiess of 
Berwick, and to contract her son in marriage with a 
sister of king James, the Scots nromised the assise* 
ance of their arms to reinstate ner' Ihmily upon the 
throne. 

Bat as the danger from that qnarter seemed not ve- 
ry urgent to Edward, he did not pursue tiie fhgitiTe 
king and queen into dieir retreat; but returned to 
London, where a parliament was summoned . for set- 
tling the government. That assembly no. longer hesi- 
tated between the two fluntUes } thej recoffnised the 
title of Edward, and passed an act or attainder affaiiwt 
HeniT and Margaret, against tiieir infant son £ldnvard, 
and raeir principal adherents. 

However, Lewis the eleventh of France, a prince 
of an intriguing and politic genius, sent abodv of two 
thousand jnen at arma to the assistance of Henry. 
These enabled Manaret to take the field } but though 
reinforced bV a numerous train of adventurers from 
Scotland, ana b^ many partisans of the family of Lan- 
caster, she received a check at Hedgley 



«>««i>««, •■«« av^^wATvu •• ««u«\>». SI* AAviuKtajf-moGr from 
lord Montague, brother to the earl of Warwick, who 
was so encouraged with this success, that, wliUe n 
numerous reinfbrcementwas on their march to join 
him by orders from Edward, he ventured, with his 
own troops alone, to attack the Lancastrians at Hex- 
ham: and obtained a complete victory over them. 
All Jpose who were spared in the field isuflfered oh the 
scaffold) and the utter extermination of their kdver- 
saries was now become the plain object of the Toric 

TitB fate of the unfortunate royal fimily» after tiiis 
defeat, was singular. Margaret, fleeinr with hereon 
into a forest, was beset, durioff the wkness of Ac 
night, by robbers, who despoiled her of her rings and 
jewels, and treated her with the utmost indignity. 
The partition of -this rich booty raised a quarrel amon? 
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tMft 5 atiS while thtir •iimion wm tin* ea g MaJ^ 
■Im tMic mn opportonity of ploBguig with har ma into 
the depth* of the foreit. While m this wretched con- 
dHioB, «he nw a robber appieech with his naked aword } 
and finding that she had no nMana of eacape, aha and- 
denlj adYaaeed towaida hiaa; andjpreaenting to him 
the yoang prinoe, called o«t to him, ^ Here, aaj friend. 
I commit to Tonr cere the aafetj ef your kina'a aon.'* 
The' man, whose hamani^ ana generoas aj^t had 
been obacared, net entirely loat, by his Ticioaa coarae 
of life, waa channed with the confid e n ce lenoaed'in 
him, and fowed not only to abstain firem aU iiunry 
against the princess, bat to devote himself entirely U» 
her senrice. By his mesns she dwelt some time eo»> 
cealed in the forest, and was at last condneled to th* 
sea-coast, whence she made her esca(ke into Flan- 
ders. She passed thence to her father's conrt, where 
ahe lived several years in privacy and retirement. Her 
hnsband was not so fortnnate nor ao dexteroaa in find* 
ing die means ef escape. Some of his firtendstook 
him under their protection^ and conveyed him into 
Lancashire, where he remained concealed dnriM a 
year 5 bot he was at last detected, delivered up to £d« 
I4fi&1 ^^'^r ^^ thrown into the Tower. The preser- 
I'aoo} y^^io^ of his life was owing less to the generosi- 
ty of his enemies than to the contempt which they had 
entertained of his coursffe and onderrtandinjp 

The imprisonment of Ilenrv, the ezpnlaion of Mar- 
garet, and the execution and confiacation of all the 
most eminent Lancastriaaa, seemed to give full secu- 
rity to Edward's government; but the amorous tenl- 
per of the prince led him into an act which proved fa- 
tel to his repose, and^to the stability of his throne. 
Elizabeth Grey, daughter of the duchess of Bedford, 
by her -second marriage with Sir Richard Woodville 
and widow of sir John 6r^ of Groby, who had been 
skun in the second battle or St. Albans, fighting on the 
side of Lancaster, and whose estate had been confis- 
cated, eeiied the opportnnitv, when ttie king was on a 
viait to the duchess off Bedford, of throwing herself at 
his feet, and entreating his pity for her impo^rerished 
and distressed children. /The sight of so much beau 
ty in affliction strongly anected Edward; and he was 
redneed, in his turn, to the postnre^of a supplicant at 
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diefbetofKliiabetii. BsttkeladjrwMvaHier tvena 
to difllWDOvreble love, or infltmed with ambitioa j and 
the earetaoB and iniportaiiitief of Iho touh^ and amia- 
ble £dwafd proved fraitleM against her ngid and in- 
flexible virtne. His pawion, increased by opposittotty 
carried hinf beyond all bounds; and he ottered to 
share with her his throne as well as his heart. Tfao 
marriage was privately celebrated at Grafton ; and the 
secret was carofnlly kept for some time.-firom motives 
Of policT, which at that time ronderoa this proceed- 
inflfhigfajy dangerous and imprudent. 

The kmg^had a little before cast his eye on Bona 
-of Savoy, sister of the <|neen of France, who, he 
hoped, would, by her marriage, ensure him the (Hend- 
ship of that power, which was alone both id>le and in- 
clined to give Support and asaistBnce to his rival. To 
render the negotiation more successful, the eari of 
Warwick had been despatched to Paris,. where the 
princess then resided. This nobleman had demand-, 
ed Bona in marriage for the king; his proposals had' 
been accepted ; and nothing remained out the ratifi- 
cation of the terms agreed on, and the bringing over 
the princess to Eogland. But when the secret of Eld- 
ward's marriage broke out. the haughtv eari, deeming 
himself affronted^ retumea to England, inflamed with 
rage and indignation ; and an extensive snd dangerous 
combination was insensibly formed against Edward 
and his ministrv. A rebellion arose in' Lincolnshire, 
and was headed by sir Robert Welles, son to the lord 
of that name ; but the king defeated the army of the 
rebels, -took their leader prisoner, and ordered him 
immediately to execntion. 

Edward had entertained so little jealousy of the earl 
of Warwick or duke of Clarence the king's second 
brother, who had .married the. earPs eldest daughter^ 
that he sent them with oommisstons of array to levy 
forees asainst the rebels ; but these malcontents, as 
soon as &ey left the court, raised troops in their own 
name, issued declarations against the government, and 
complained of grievaiTces, oppressions, and bad min- 
isters. The unexpected defeat of Welles disconcerted 
all their measures ; and they were obliged to disband 
their army, and to fly into Devonshire, whence they 
embaiked and made sail towards Calais. 
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TiMlDigorFkiiiMyJMloaBordMaUiaMA •■farad 
lato betireeii Edward and tlia dnke of Baifnidy, ra- 
aaived Warwick with the graateat deiaoiiatratiooa of 
regard, and hoped to oMkeliini his inatmment for re* 
oatabliahing the hooae of Laaeaater. Margaret being 
a«it fbr ffoaa Angen, where ahe then resided, an 
Mreemeat dictated by matoal interest was soon con- 
etaded between them. Edward, however, foresaw 
that it woold be easy to disaoWe an alliance compoa- 
ed of sooh discordant materials. He employed a lady 
in the train of the doohesa of Clarence, to represent 
to the duke that he had unwarily become the inatm- 
ment of Warwick's ▼^ngeaoce, and had formed a con- 
nexion with the morderers of his father, and the im- 
placable enemies of his family. Clarence, atruck with 
the force of theae argumenta, on a promise of forgive' 
ness, secretly engaged to abandon tne Lancastrian par ~ 
ty. Warwick also was secretly carrying on a correa- 
pondence ef the aame nature with his brother,- the 
marqaia of Montagae^ who was entirely tmsted by Ed- 
ward ; and like motives produced a like reaolution in 
that nobleman. Warwick ayailed:himtelf of astorm 
to cnxMs the channel, and with ajmall bodv of French 
troops, landed at Dartmouth, accompanied by the dnke 
of dlarence. and the earls of Oxfora and Pembroke. « 

Edward tnough braye and active, had little fore- 
aic^t. He had made no preparations for this event ; 

147D1 ^"^ ^^ ^^ ^^^"^ ^^' ^^ ^*> wished for noth- 
. w' ing more than to see Warwick on English 
gfound. However, the prodigious popularity of that 
nobleman, the seal of the Lancastrian party, and the . 
spirit ef discontent with which many were infected, 
dnw such multitudes to his standard, that in a few 
days his army amounted to aizty thousand men, and 
was continually increasing. Edward, who' had been 
employed in suppressing an insurrection in the north, 
now hastened southwarda to encounter him ; and the 
two armies approached each other near Nottingham. 
The rapidity of Warwick's progress had incapacitated 
the dnke of Clarence from executing kU plan of 
treachery : but the marquis of Montague, having com- 
municated the design to his adherents, took to arms in 
the night-time, and hastened with loud acclamations 
tp Edward's quartera. The king had just time to get 
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tm honebaek. aad to kmnr villi a «mU aeltaws to 
Ljrnn in Norfolk, when fiMtag tone ikiM fea4F» ^ 
iastnntl^ embwked. Thw, tlie eul of Warwick, im 
DO longer mee tkaa eleven day* after kia firat lead- 
lag, wai left entire maalar of the kiafikMa. 

Immediately after Cdw^rd'a flight, Warwick haatott* 
ed to LottdoB ; aaddaUveriag Henry ftoai kk eeallae- 
laent in the Tower, ke proclaiaMd kiatking wi^ 
great soleauii^r | and every tkina new proauae a full 
aettlemeotoftke Booliah erewn in tiie tally of Lan- 
caster. ' However, Edward being aaaaaled by the dnka 
of Bnrgvndy, kia brotlier-ro*law, tkongk la aoovert 
Way, he aet aail for Eagtand : tod. ia^iatsent to taks 
ven«[eaaee on hia enemiea, he made an attempt to 
land with hia fbrdea, which did not aa ae a d two Ikoa- 
aand men, on the coaat of -Norfolk : bnt being then 
repaUed, be tailed nertkwarda, and diaembanied at 
Ravenapnr in Toikahire. Findine that the new magia- 
tratea, who had been appointed by the earl of War- 
wick, kept fhe^people every where from jotniag kiaa, 
lie pretended, and even made oath, that no came not 
o challenge the crown, bat onlv the inheritance of 
.he house of York, which of right belonged to him $ 
nnd that he did not intend to diatacb the peace of tin 
kingdom. His partiaafts every moment (locked to hie 
standard ; he was admitted into the city of York } and 
he was soon in such a aituation aa ^ve him hopea of 
sacceeding in all his former daima and pretenaione. 
Warwick assembled an army at Leieeater, with oaHn- 
tention of mteting,'and of givii^ battle, to the ene- 
my ; bat Edward^ by taking anoAer read, passed kfiaa 
unmolested, and presented himself before the gntea 
of London. ' Hia nunferoas friends facilitated his ad- 
mission intOk the capital ) and his entrance into Lea- 
don made him master not only of that rich Md posr- 
c rful city, bat also of the person of Henry, who, des- 
tined to be the perpetual sports fortune, again fell 
into the hands of nis enemies. 

The kinff soon found himself in a conditiMi lb foM 
the earl ofWarwick, who, being reinforced by 1i!(^se«- 
in-1aw, the duke of Clarence, and his brother the MMt* 
quis of Montasue, took post at Bamet, in the viefaiitj 
of London. His brother Montague seoma to ha¥B re- 
mained attached to the interests of his family, bnt liis 
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«m4»4«ir, tM«^^bo«kl to ]ri« Inr '•««7 tie «r iMtt 
osjr wid gratitade, twokf^ to fiilfil th« NMt eagage- 
■n^ch he had fonneiij takes with hia brother, 
leaerted to the kiag in the ntgfat .tiflM, eanring 
^ _^, a body oC twelve thoaaaad men along with him. 
Warwick was now too far ad va n c e d to retreat; and aa 
he r^eeted with diadain all tenna of aocenmKidatfen 
^eied him by Edward and CUienee, he waa oUige4 
lA'vii to basard a general engagement. The hatUe 
^^''•> w» fongfat with ebetin»BV on bodi aides: and 
the victory leaaained long nndecided between them. . 
Bnt an accident threw the balance to the aide of the 
Vorkista. Warwick engaged that day on foot, -end 
waa slain in the thickeei of the engagement; his 
bsother nndacwent the aame fate ; and aa Edward bed 
iemied ordera not to give any qoarter, a gnat and un* 
distingnished slaoghier was made in the .parsQit.^ 
- The same day on which this deeisiTe battle wna 
fonght, queen Margaret and her aon, now aboat eigh- 
teen years of age, and a yonng prince of great hopes, 
landed at Weymouth^ sapported by a small body of 
f rench forces. She advanced through the counties 
of Devon, Somerset, and Glonceaier, increasing her 
army on each day's iftarcb ; bnt was at last overtaken 
by the rapid and eipeditioas Edward at Tewkesbury, 
on the banks of the Severn. The Lancaetxiaas were 
here totally defeated; and the army was entirely dis- 
persed. 

Queen Maigaiet and her aon were taken prisoness^ 
and brought to the king, who asked the prince, after 
an insulSu; manner, how he dared to invade his do- 
minioBB^The young prince, more mindful of his h«afa 
birth than of his present fortune, rep&ed, that he 
came thither to claim his just inheritance. The un- 
teneroas.Edward, insensible to pity, struck him on the 
fi^ wi^ bis gauntlet } and the dukes of Clarence and 
Gloucester, lord Hastings, and sir Thomas XSray, tak- 
ing the blow as a signal for farther violence, hurried 
the oriflce into the next apartment, and these dee- 
patched him with their daggers. Mergftret was thrown 
into the Tower : king Henry died in that oonftnesaent 
n few dwrs after the ba;tUe of Tewkesbury ; fan^ wheth* 
er he died a natnnl or ^. violent death is «nc«ja«. 
It is pretended, and was ©wwally belmvod, that the 
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doke «f Oloneeitar kilted him with hli own hand* ; 
b«t the oaiTenal odinm which that prince has incai^ 
red, iecliaed perliepa the nation to aggrarate his 
Crimea witboiit any safficient authority. 

All the hopes of the honse of Lancaster aeemed 
■ow utterly eitinffuished j and Edward was firmljr em- 
- tehlished on the throne or England, l^is prince was 
active and intrepid in adTorsity, but unable to resist 
the aHurements of posperity. He now doToted him- 
self to pleasure and amusement ; bat he was roused 
fiom his lethargy by the prospect of foreign contjuests. 
He formed a league with the duke of Burgundvto ia« 
vade France ; and, for this purpose, the parliament 
▼oted him a tenth of rents, or two shillings in the 
pound, which produced only 31,4601. ; and they added 
to this supply a whole fifteenth, and Uiree-quartera^of 
another : but as the king deemed these sums still une- 
qual to tne undertaking, he attenipted to leTy money 
by way of frenevolsiiec ; a kind ofezaction which, ex- 
cept dhiring the reigns of Henry the Third and Kich- 
ara the Second, hsd not been much practised in for- 
mer times, aind which, tlrough the consent of the par- 
ties was pretended to be gained, could not be deem- 
ed entirely ▼oluntary. 

The king passed over to Calais with an armT of fir* 
14751 ^^'^ hundred men at arms, and fifteen tnonsand 
* archers $ but alt his hopes of -conquest were 
damped, when he found that the constable St Pol, 
who had secretlir .promised to ioin him, did not re- 
ceiTC hhn into die towns of which he was master, nor 
the duke of Burgundy bring him the smallest assis- 
tance. This circumstance gave great disgust to the 
king, and inclined him to hearken to the pacific orer- 
tures of Lewis, who conseiited to pay Edward im- 
mediateW seyen^-fiTC thousajid crowns, on conditiom 
that- he should withdraw his army from France, and 
p«omised to pay him fifty thousand crowns a-year da- 
rink their joint liTcs. It was farther stipulated, that 
the danphu, when of age, should marry Edward's eld- 
est daughter. The articles of this tieaty were ratified 
in aipersonal interview which the two monarchs had 
at Facanigni, near Amiens.' This treaty was little 
honourable to either of these monarchs ; it discoTer« 
od the impni4oiMe' of Edward, aadth^ wnnt of dignity 
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m Ltwii, who, niher than hasard a battle, «graad to 
•abject hia kutgdooEi to a tribate. The motH 1iobow»> 
i»le part of it waa the sUpttle^oa for the libertv of 
queen Manaret, who, thooi^ after the death ef her 
husband aad aoo, aha ooold no longer be forBidaUe to 
eoTemment, waa atiU detained in cuatodjr by £dwacd. 
Lei|i« paid BUy thooaand crowna for her ranaon; and 
that pnnceaa, who had been ao active on the atage of 
the world, and who had experienced each a variety of 
fortune, paaaed the remainder of her daja in tranqnil* 
iitr and privacy, till the year 1482, when ahe died! 
*£dward abandoned hunaelf entirely to indolence 
and pleaaore, which were now beconM hia ruling {Ma- 
aiona; bat an act of tjrranny, of which he waa gnilty 
in hia own fhmilT, haa met with general and deeorred 
cenaare. The oiike of Clarence, after all hia aervicee 
in deaerting Warwick, had never been able to regain 
the king'a friendahip. He waa alao an obieot of die- 
pleaaore to the queen, aa well aa to hia twother. the 
duiw of plouoeater, a prince of the deepeat policy, 
tiiid the moat narelentiiig ambition. A combination 
3etween theae potent adveraariea beinc aecretly formed 
igainat Clarence, it waa determined to begin bj at- 
;ackiiig hia frienoa, of whom aeveral were put to oeath 
or the moat trivial offencea. Clarence, inatead of 
ecaring hia own life by ailence and reaerve, waa open 
ind load in exclaiming againat the iniqnitv of their 
'ezsecntora. The king, highly offended with hia free- 
lom, or oaing that pretence againat him, committed 
im to the Tower, aummoned a parliament, and tried 
lim for hia life before the houae of peera, on chargea 
tie moat frivolous and futile. A aentence of condem- 
ation, however, waa^ a neceaaary conaequence m 
loae timea,^ of any prosecution by the court or the 
revaUing party ; ana the. duke of Clarence was pro- 
[>anced guilty b^ the peera. The houae of coipmone 
ere no leaa slavish and unjuat: they both petitioned 
T the execution of the duke, and afterwarda paaaed a 
11 of attainder against him. The only favour which 
e kins granted bis brother, after his. condemnation, 
as to leave him the choice of hia death ; and he waa 
j vately drowned in a butt of malmsey In the Tower } 
whimsical choice, which impUea that be had an es- 
lovdlnary papaion for that liquor. 
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All tiM ■■iMiai «r Eiwwd'ft loigB mem to hstc 
temiMted witti the eivil wan: hk nifit •AenraMi 
•uok iato iadoleace aad plMMre. Whilst, bbwever, 
h« was SMkioff prsjpvatioii* ftir a war agaiast France, 
he was seised with a distenper of which he died is 
the forly-seooiid year of -hia age, aad the tweaty-thini 
of hie rem. Besides five dAighleis, Bdirard left two 
aoBs J £<mard prince of Wales, his sneeesser. then in 
his thirteenth year, and Riehaid doke of York, in hia 
ninth. 

The hing, on hia dealh-bed^ had entrusted the legen- 
ey to hia hrother, the drice of Gloncester, then absent 
14RS1 "* ^® "^''^ > '"^ ^ recommended to the rival 
'^•i nobles peace and unanimity during the tender 
years of his son. But he had no aooner expired, than 
the jealousies of the parties broke out; and each of 
them endeaYonred to obtain the favour of the dnke of 
Gloucester. 

This prince, whose unbonnded ambition led him to 
carry his views to the possession of the cr0wn itself, 
prevuled on the queen, by professions of zeal ani^ 
attachment, to oounterraand the order which she bat 
isaaed to her brother, the earl of Rivers, to levy 
body of forces, and- to direct him to bring up th 
young king from Ludlow to London^ with only his or 
dinary retinue. In the mean time, the duke of Glonces- 
ter set out ftom York, attended by a numerous train 
of the northern gentry. When he reached Northami^- 
tOHj^ be was joined by the duke of Buckingham, who 
was also attended by a splendid retinue j and after 
heing met by the ^arf of Rivers, who had sent his pu* 
pil forward to Stony Stratford, they all proceeded on 
the road the next day to the kin^^ } but as they entered 
Stony Stratford, the earl of Rivers was arreaied by 
orders from the duke of Glonceater, together with sir 
Richard Gray, one of the queen's son», and inatantly 
conducted to PomfVet 

On intelligence of her brother's impriaonmenti the 
queen fled into the sanctuary of Weatminster. attend- 
ed b^f the marquis of Dorset} and she carried tHither 
Oie five princesses, together with the duke of Y^k. 
But Gloucester, anxious to have the duke of York also 
in hia power, employed the avehblahops of Canteibury 
York, who, duped by the vUUin'a arOfieo and di^ 
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^manlatioii, prevailed on the qvees to deliver vp ike 
pfiace, tiiat be might be present at the corention of 
bia brother. 

The coancilyWithont waiting for the conaeot of ur> 
< liament, bad already inTested the duke of Glouoealer 
with the high dignity of protector ; and haTing to ihr 
aacceeded in his views, he no longer hesitatea in re- 
Moving the other obatmctions. which lay between him 
and die throne. The death of the earl of Rivera, and 
of the other prisonera detained in Pomfret, was fint 
determined} and he easily obtained the consent of 
the dnke of Backingbam, as well as of lord Hastings^ 
to this violent and sanguinary measuae, which waa^ 
promptly executed. 

The protector then assAiled the fidelity of Bucking- 
bam, by specious arguments, and offers of great private' 
advintaffes, and obtained from him apromise of aup- 
porUng him in all bis enterprises. Knowiog the im> 
portance of gaining lord Hastings, he so i d e d him at 
a distance ; but finding him imprejpable in his allegi^ 
anee and fidelity to the children of Edward, he deter- 
mined on his destruction. Having sommoned a coun- 
cil in the Tower, whither that nobleman, suspecting 
no design against him, repaired without hesitation, the 
protector asked them, what punishment those desenr- 
ed that had plotted against nU life, who was so neari^ 
related to the king, and was entrusted with the admin* 
istration of government ? Hastings replied, that they 
miritod the punishment Of traitors. " These traitors,'^ 
cried the protector, " are the sorceress, my brother's 
wile, and Jane Shore, his mistress, with ottiera their 
assoeivtes : see to what a condition they ha?e reduced 
me,t|^ thtfir incaalttions and witchcraft i" ttpes which 
be laid bare his arm, all shrivelled and aecayed. Th^ 
nnn—eileeg, who knew that tirie infirmity had attended 
hioa. fipom bin biftb, ]oolwd en-eeek other with amase- 
meiit) anA aborm all lord Hastinga. who, on he had 
aiMe. Edmtmd^ denlh engigvd in aa intrigue wS^ Jane 
SImm, was naturally anxtone conceminrthe issue ef 
ibM» esmflfdinaiY proceedings. ''Certainly, my 
fttA"^ said he, **i tbey be guilty of these cruner^ 
^yd^erv^ the severest puishmeni." ''Anddoyo^ 
reply to me," exclaimed the protector, '* wHh yow' 
and yoer amdtt You are the chief abettor c 
vofc. I. 11 o„„zed.yGoogle 
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witch Shore -, you are voorsetf a traitor ; and I awear 
by St. ^anl/that I will not dine before voor head 0e 
brought me." He atmck the table with his hand:— 
armed men rushed in at the signal : — the counsellors 
^D(rere thrown into the utmost contternation ; and Has- 
tings being seized, was hurried awa^, and instantly be- 
headed on a timber-log, which lay in the court of the 
Tower. 

•" After the murder of Hasting, the protector no lon- 
ger made a secret of his intentions to usurp the crown. 

^A report was iadustriously circulated, that £dw|ird, 
before espousing the lady Elizabeth Gray, had been 
privately married to the lady Eleanor Talbot, and that 
consequently the offspring i>f the last marriage were 

~ villegitimate. In an assembly of the'citizens convoked 
for the purpose, the duke of Buckingham harangued 
the people on the protector's title to the crown ; when, 
after several useless efforts, some of the meanest ap- 
prentices raised a feeble cry of '' God save King Rich- 
ard!'' This Was deemed suifficientj and the crown 
was formally tendered to Richard, who pretended to 
refuse it, but was at length prevailed on to accept the 
offer. This ridiculous farce was soon after followed 
by a scene truly tragical : the murder of the two young 
princes, who were smothered by hired ruffians in the 
Tower, and whose bodies were buried at the foot of 
the stairs, deep Ui the ground, under aheap of stones.* 



CHAPTER IX. 

The Reigtu gf Richard HI, €aid Hmrf VU. 

The first acte of Richard were to bestow rewirte 
ttp those who had assisted him in usurping the crown ; 
but the person, who, from the greatness ofliis seryicM! 
was best entitled >o favourt und er the new gof«nir' 

r«r '".•^f '«»«•> ®f Charles II. the hones of two persoor*^ 
found in the place above mentioned, which ezaotlveonesooBZ 
Jjby their si«e to the ages of Edward V. andWs V^S??Si 
being considered as the undoubted! remafng rf thSe^JfiiSSr 
they^ were deposited m We.tmte.ter Abbey, nndS a^SSbfc 
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ment, w«a the doke of Backingiiaai j md Riohwd 
■eemed determined to spare no paiM or bounty in m- 
curing bim to his interests. That nobleman was in« 
▼ested with the office of constable, and received a 
grant of the forfeited estate uf Bohun, earl of Here- 
ford. It was, however, impossible, that friendship 
could ion|^ remain inviolate between two men of silcli 
corrupt minds as Richard and the duke of Buckinff- ■ 
ham. Certain it is, that the duke, soon after Rich- ' 
ard*s accession, began to forma conspiracy against 
the government. 

By the exhortations of Morton, bishop of Ely, a 
zealous Lancastrian, the duke cast bis eye toward the 
young" earl of Richmond, as the only person capable 
of opposing an usurper, whose muriler of the young 
princes had rendered him Jie object of geoeral detee- 
tation. Henry earl of Richmond was at this time de- 
tained in a kind of honourable custody by the duke of 
Brittany } and his descent, which seemed to give him 
some pretensions to the crown, had been for some 
time- a great olnect of jealousy. He was descendttd 
from John of Gaunt, and was nearly allied to Hen- 
ry VI. 

As all the descendants of the h9use of York were 
now either women or minors, it was suggested by Mor- 
ton, that the only means of overturning the present 
usurpation, was to unit« the opposite factions, oy con- 
tracting a marriage.between the earl of Richmond and 
the princess Elizabeth, eldest daughter or Edward IV.; 
and the queen-dowager, finding in this proposal the 
probable means of revenge for the murder of ner broth- 
er and her three sons, gave lier approbation to the 
1 project. But this conspiracy coula not escape the 
eafous and vigilant eye of Richard^ he immediately, 
evied troops, and summoning Buckingham to appear • 
at court, that nobleman replied only by taking arms in 
Wales. At that very time, hovwever, there happened 
toiall such heavy rains, so incessant and continued, 
as exceeded any known in the memorv of man : ana 
the Severn, with the other rivers in that neighoonr- 
bood, swelled to a height which rendered them impas- 
sable, and prevented Buckingham from marching into 
the lieart of England to join his associates. The 
Welshmen, partly moved oy suoerstition at this r 
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tradrdliianr event, partly distressed by famine in their 
eaoip, IbH off from him : and Bncnngham. finding 
himself deserted bj bis followersi^ put on a diegolse, 
•nd took shelter in the hoase of Bannister, an old ser- 
'▼airt of his family. ' Bat being detected in his retreat, 
he was bronght to the king at Salisbury, and was in- 
stantly executed. 

Tbekin^, fortified by this unsnccessfal attempt to 
dethrone him, ventared at last to summon^a parliament 
I4a<t1 itt ^Ikich his right to the crown was acknowl- 
^^^J edged; and his only son Edward, th^ ayouth 
"Of twelve years of age, was created prince of Wales. 
To aain the confidence of the Yorkists, he paid court 
to ttie queen-dowager, who ventured to leave her 
, sanctuary, and to put herself and her dau^ters into 
. the bands of the tyrant. But he soon earned farther 
his views for the establishment of bis throne. He 
had man-sJ Aooe, the second daughter of the earl of 
Warwick, and widow of Edward prince of Wales, 
whom Biichard himself had murdered ; but this prin- 
cess having borne him but one son, who died about 
this time, he considered her as an invincible obstacle 
to the settlement of his fortune, and he was believed 
to have carried her off by poison; a crime which 
the usual tenor of his conduct made it reasonable to 
euspect He now fought it in his power to remove the 
ehief perils which threatened his government. The 
earl of Richmond, he knew, cooM never be formida- 
ble but from his projected marriage with the princess ' 
Elizabeth, the true heir of the crown ; and he there- I 
fore intended, by means of a papal dispensation, to 
espouse, himself, this princess, and thus^o unite in 
his own family their contending titles. The queen- ' 
dowaser, eager to recover her lost authority,, neither j 
sempled this alliance, nor felt any horror at marrying 
her daughter to the murderer of her three sons ana of ' 
hei^ brmher. She even joined so far her interesti i 
witii thove of the usurper, that she wrote to aU her , 
partisans, and among the rest, to her son the mnrqnis 
of Dorset^. desirin|r them to withdraw from the eaif of ^ 
RiehmoBd ; an injury which the earl could nsver af- | 
terwunte torgive. The court of Rome was aopUed to i 
^t a dispensation ; and Richard thought thaUM couU 
^ defend bisMrelf during the interval till it-arri* ] 
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ve4. when he had the prospect of a full and secure 
settlement. ^ 

But the crimes (SF Richard were so shocking to hu- 
manity, that eveiy person of probity and honour was 
earnest to prevent the sceptre from being anv longer 
polluted by his bloody and faithless hand. All the ex- 
iles flocked to the earl of Richmond in Brittany, who, 
dreading treachery, made his escape to the court of 
France. The ministers of Charles VIII. gave him as- 
sistance and protection 3 and he sailed from Harfleur 
in Normandy with % small army of about two thou- 
sand men, and landed without opposition at Milford- 
haven in Wales. 

But the danger to which Richard was chiefl;^ expo* 
sed, {>roceeded not so much from the zeal of his open 
enemies, as from the infidelity of his pretended friends. 
£xcept ue duke of Norfolk, scarcely any nobleman 
was attached to his cause 3 but the persons of whom 
he entertained the greatest suspicion, were lord Stan- 
lev and his brother sir William. When he emplo^- 
ea lord Stanlev to levy forces, he still retainea his 
eldest son lord Strange, as a pledge for his fidelity 3 
and that nobleman was, on this account, obliged to 
employ great caution and reserve in his prpceeoings. 
He raised a powerful body of his friends ana'retainers 
in Cheshire j»nd Lancashire, but without openly declar- 
ing himself 3 and though Henry had received secret 
assurances of his friendly intentions, the armies on 
both sides knew not what to infer from his equivocal 
behaviour. 

The two rivals at last approached each other at Bos- 
worth, near Leicester 3 Henry, at the head of six thou- 
MUid men, Richard with an army of above double that 
namber. ' Stanley, who commanded above seven thou- 
sand men, took* care to post himself at Atherstone,not 
far from the hostile camps 3 and he made such a dis- 
position as enabled him 6n occasion to join either 
party. Soon after the battle began, lord Stanley, 
whose conduct in this whole ^affair discovers sreat 
precaution and abilities, appeared in the field, and de- 
elased for the earl of Richmond. The intrepid tyrant, 
sensible of his desperate situation, cast his eye arouna 
th^ field, and descrying his rival at no^;reat distance, 
he drove against htm with fury, inJiopef that either 
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Heniy'i death or bis own would decide the yictoiT 
between them. He killed with hia own bands sir Wil- 
liam Bradon, standard-bearer to the earl ; he dis- 
mounted sir John Cheyney } be was now within reach 
of Richmond himself, who declined not the combat; 
when sir William Stanley, breaking in with his troops, 
14851 surrounded Richaro, who fitting bravely to the 
^^^J last moment, was overwhelmed by numbers, 
and perished by a fate too mild and honourable for 
his multiplied and detestable enormities. His men 
every where sought for safety by flight. 

Then" fell in this battle about four thousand of the 
vanquished $ and among these the duke ' of Norfolk, 
lord Ferrars of Chartley, and several other persons of 
hiffh rank. The loss was inconsiderable on the aide 
ofthe victors. The body of Richard was found in 
the field covered with dead enemies, and all besmear- 
ed with blood; it was thrown carelessly across a 
• horse ^ carired to Leicester amidst the shouts of the 
insulting spectators ; and interred in the Grey-Friars 
church of that place. All historians agree, that Rich- 
ard was ready to commit the most horrid crimes 
which appeared necessary for his purposes ; and it is 
certain, tnatall his courage and capacity, qualities in 
which he really seems not to have been deficient, 
^onld never have made compensation to the people 
for the danger of the precedent, and for the contagious 
example of vice and marder, exalted upon the throne. 
This prince was of a small stature, hump-backed, and 
had a harsh, disagreeable countenance; so that hia 
body was in every particular no less deformed than 
his mind. 

The victory at Bosworth was entirely decisive ; and 
the earl of Richmond was immediately saluted with 
acclamations of "Long live Henry the Seventh!" 
He accepted the title without hesitation ; and assert- 
ing his claim to the throne as. heir to the house of 
Lancaster, he determined never to allow it to be dis- 
cassed. Thoush bound by honour, as well as by in- 
tftrest, to complete his alliance with the princess Eliz- 
abeth, yet he resolved to postpode the nuptials till 
after the ceremony of his coronation, lest a preceding 
marriwe with the princess should imply a participa- 
tion or sovereignty in her, and raise doubts of his oWa 
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title by the boaae of Lancaster. In order to beigjit- 
^ tlie splendour of the coronation, he bestowed the 
rank of knight-banneret on twelve persons ; and he 
conferred peerages on three. Jasper, earl of Pern, 
broke, his uncle, was created duke of Bedford ; Thom- 
as lord Stanley, his father-in-law, earl- or Derby; and 
£dward Courtney, earl of Devonshire. At the coro^ 
nation,, likewise, there appeared a new instittition, 
which the king had established for security as well 
88 pomp, a band of fif^ archers, who were termed 
yeomen of the guard, filut lest tlie people shovld take 
umbrage at this unusual symptom of jealousy in the 
prince, as if it implied a personal diffidence of hii 
«ubjects. he declared the institution to be perpetuaT. 
The parliament assembled at Westminster, and pro- 
ceeded to settle the entail of the* crown. No mea* 
tion was made of the princess Elizabeth : it was to* 
ted, " that the inheritance of the crown i»houId rest, 
remain, and abide, in the king, and " that the succes- 
sion should be secured to the heirs of his body ;'' but 
Henry pretended not. nt case of their failure, to ei<^' 
elude the house of York, or give the preference to 
that of Lancaster. 

The parliament had petitioned to the king to espouse 
the princess Elizabeth, under the pretence of their 
desire to have heirs of his body ; and he now thought 
in earnest of satisfying the minds of his people in 
that particular. His marriage was celebrated at Lon- 
don, and that with greater appearance of universal 
joy than eiUier his first entry or nis coronation. Hen* 
ry remarked with much displeasure this general favonr 
Donis to the house of Yors. The suspicions which 
afoae from ^t not only disturbed his tranquillity dur- 
ing his whole reign, but bred diseust towards his con- 
sort herself, and poisoned all his domestic enjoyments. 
Though virtuous, amiable, and obsequious to the last 
degree, she never met with a proper return of afiec* 
tion, or even of complaisance, rrom her husband } and 
the malignant ideas of faction still, in his sullen mind, 
prevailed over all the sentiments of cenjngal endear- 
ment. 

The king now resolved to make a progress into the 
north, where the friends of the house of York, and 
even the partisans of Richard, were numerous, in 
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nope* of outiag by bis presence and conveiMlioay iba 
pi«jndiee« of Use malcontents. When fae anir^d *t 
Nottingham, he heard that Tiscount Level, with «r 
Homphrey Stdlbrd. and Thdmas, his brother, had se- 
cretly withdrawn themselves from their sanctuary at 
Cotcnester; but this news appeared not td him of 
such importance as to stop his joarney j and he pro- 
ceeded forward to York. He there neard that the 
Staifords h^d levied an army, and were marching to 
besiege the city of Worcester: and that Lovel, at the 
head of three or four thousand men, was approaching 
to attacC^ him in York. Henry was not dismayed with 
this intelligence. His active courage, full of resour- 
ces, immediately prompted him to find the proper 
remedy. Though surrounded with enemies in these 
disaffected counties, he assembled a small bod^ of 
troops in whom be could confide ; and having joined 
to diem all his own attendants, he put them nnder the 
command of the duke of Bedford, who publiahed a 
general promise of pardon to the rebels. This haifl a 
sreater effect on their leader than on his followers. 
Level, who had undertaken an enterprise that exceed- ^ 
ed his courage and capacity, was so terrified with the * 
, fear of desertion among bis troops, that he suddenly 
withdrew himself, and after lurking some time ia 
Lancashire, he made his escape into Flanders, where 
he was protected by the duchess of Burgundy: His 
army submitted to the king^s clemency ; and the other 
teb^B, hearing of this success, raisea the sieoe of 
Worcester, and dispersed themselves. The Swords 
4ook sanctuary in the church of Colnbam, near Abing- 
don: but bein^ taken thence, the elder was executed 
at l^bunr, and the younger obtained a pardon. 

Henry^s joy for this success was followed, some time 
after, by the birth of a prince, to whom he g[ave the 
name of Arthur, in memory of the famous British king 
of that name, from whom it was pretended the family 
of Tudor derived its descent. But his government 
had become in general unpopular : and tiie source of 
public discontent arose dhiefly rrom his prejudices 
against the house of York. 

There lived in Oxford one Richard Simon, a priest 
of a subtle and enterprising genius. This man had 
eatejrtained the design .of disturhing Henry's govern- 
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Idflfil ^"^"^j W raising a pretender to hid*icrowii ; aii4 
***^J for that iiprpose ne east his eyes on Lambert 
Simnel, a joath of fifteen years of age, the soli of a - 
baker, who was endowed with understanding above hia 
▼ears, and address above his condition. Him, Simon 
natmeted to personate the earl of Warwick, son of 
the duke of Cflarence, who had been confined in the 
Tower since the commencement of this reign ; and 
die queen-dowager, finding herself fallen into abso- 
lute insignificance, and her daughter treated with 8e-> 
verity » was suspected of countenancing the imposture. 

In Ireland the scene of it first was opened. No 
sooner did Simael present himself to Kildare, the 
deput^r, and claim his protection as the unfortunate 
Warwick, than that creclalous nobleman acknowledg- 
ed him : the people of Dublin tendered their allegi- 
ance to him, as to the true Plantaeenet ; and the whole 
island followed the example of the capital. 

Henry, perplexed by tne news of this revolt, fint 
aeized tne queen-dowager, whom he confined in the 
imnnery of Bermondsey, where she ended her life in 
poverty and solitude. He next exposed Warwick 
through the streets of London ; but though this meas- 
ure had its effect in England, the people of Ireland 
retorted on the king the reproach of having shown a 
' counterfeit personage. 

Henry had soon reason to apprehend that the desiffn 
against him was not laid on slight foundations. John 
earl of Lincoln, son of th^ duke of Suffolk, and of 
Elizabeth, eldest sister of Edward IV., was engaged 
to ti^e part in the conspiracy : and haviuff established 
a secret correspondence in Lancashire, he retired.te 
Flanders, where Level had arrived a little before him : 
and be lived in the court of his aunt the duchess or 
Burffundy. ♦ . 

That princess, the widow of Charles die Bold, after 
consulting with Lincoln and Lovel„hired abody of 
1fcwo thousand veteran Germans, under the command 
of Martin Swart, a brave and experienced officer j and 
•ent tbem over, together with these two noblemen, to 
join Simnel in Ireland. The countenance given hy 
persona of such high rank, and the aceession of this 
miUtttiy force, much* raised the coura^ of the Irish, 
•ad made them entertain the resolution ef invading 
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EogliBd, M well froia the hofjes of pliflder as of re- 



Being informed that Slanel was landed at Foudiey 
in Lsncaahirc, Henry drew together his Xorces, and 
advanced towards the enemy as far as CoTentry. The 
rebels had entertained hopes that the disaffected coun- 
ties in the north woald rise in their favour >- but the 
people in general, averse to join Irish and German ia- 
vadera, convinced of Lambert's imposture, and kept 
in awe, by the king's reputation for success and con- 
duct, eitbnr remained in tranquillity, or gave assist- 
aac^ to the royal army. The hostile armies met at 
Stoke in the county of Nottin^iham, and fought a bat- 
tle which was bloody aj»d obstinately disputed. The 
kinc's victory was purchased with loss, but was en- 
tirely decisive. Lincoln, Broughtoir, and Swart, per- 
ished in the field of battle, with four thousand of 
14881 ^^^' followers; and as Level was never more 
'■ heard of, he was believed to have undergone 
the same, fkte.* Simn^,with his tutor Simon, was 
taken prisoner. Simon, being a priest, was only com- 
mitted to close custody ; and Simnel being too con- 
temptible to be an object either of apprehension or 
resentment, was pardoned, and made a scullion in the 
kinff's kitchen ; whence he was aflerwardc advanced 
to the rank of a falconer. 

The duchess of Burgundy, full of resentment for 
the depression of her family, and rather irritated than 
discouraged by the ill-success of her past enterprise, 
propagated a report that her nephew, Richard Planta- 

* Doctor Mavor, ia bit HitToav of EiroLAirDj givet the 
following probable accoant of the death of thii diBiiiisutahed 
nobleman, on the antboritv of the late Mr. TbomaB Warton, 
wfll received bb information, aa well as conld be reoolleeted» 
ftora Dr. DenoiaoD, a witneee of what ii related :->** The 
Walb of this nobleman'e onee magnificent seat at Mioeter 
Lovel, Oxfordshire. Dt which some ruins still remain, being 
pulled down for the sake of the materials, early in the last 
century, a secret chamber was discovered with a trap- door, 
and in it a skeleton of a person in complete arpiour was found 
From hence it was supposed, and on probable grounds, thai 
this was the body of lord Lovel, who, after escaping from the 
battle of Stoke, took refufe in this place, and from some cauae. 
not now to be accounted for, was left to perish in his conceal- 
ment." 
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gene Vdiike of York, had escaped from the Tower, and 
was still dive 3 lAid finding this rumour greedily re- 
ceiTed by the people, she sought for some young man 
proper to personate that unfortunate prince. 

WarbecK, a renegade Jew of Tournay, who had 
Tisited London in the reign of Edward IV., had there 
a aon born to him. Having had opportunities of be- 
ing known to the king, and obtaining his favour, he 
prevailed with that prince, whose manners were very 
arable, to stand god-father to his son, to whom he 
gave tne name or Peter, corrupted, after the Flemish 
manner, into Peterkin, or Perkm. It was by some be« 
lieved that Edward, among his amorous adventures, 
had a secret commerce with Warbeck's wife ; and 
people thence accounted for that resemblance; which 
was afterwards remarked between young Perkin and 
that monarch. Some years after tne birth of this 
child, Warbeck returned to Toumay, whence Perkin 
bis son, by different accidents, was carried from place 
to place, and his birth and fortunes became thereby 
unknown, and difficult to be traced^ The variety of 
his adventures had happily favoured the. natural versa- 
tility and sagacity of nis genius ; and he seemed to be 
a youth perfectly fitted to act any part, or assume aay 
character. In this light be had been represented to 
the duchess of Burgundy, who found him to exceed 
her most sanguine expectations : so comely did he 
appear in his person, so graceful in his air, so court- 
ier in his address, so full of docility and good sense in 
his behaviour and conversation. The lessons ne- 
cessary to be taught him, in order to his personatinff 
the duke of York, were soon learned hj a youth of 
■uch quick apprehension 3 and Margaret, in order the 
better to conceal him, sent him, under the care 
of lady Brampton, into Portugal, where he remaTned 
a year, unknown to all the world. 
»'The war, which was then ready to break out be- 
tween France and England, seemea to afford a proper 
opportunity Ibr this impostor to try his success } and 
Ireland, which still retained ito atUchment to the 
house of Yorit, was chosen as the proper place for' 
his first appearance. He landed at Cork i and imme- 
diately assuming the name of Richard Plantagenet, 
drew to him partisans among that credulous people 
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Tbo newi noon reached France : and Cbaries, prompt- 
ed by the secret solicitationa of UiQ .duchess o^Bur- 
gundy, sent Perkin an invitation to repair to him at 
raris. He received him with all the marks of regard 
doe to the duke of York. The French conrtiers readi- 
ly em|>raced a fiction which their sovereign thought it 
ma interest to adopt ; and Perkin, both by his deport- 
ment and personal qualities, supported the prepoe- 
•ession which was spread abroad of his royal pedigree. 
From France the admiration and credulitv dmused 
themael Tea into England : sir George Nevil, sir John 
Taylor, and above a hundred gentlemen more, came 
to Paris, in order to offer their services to the suppos* 
ed duke oC York, and to share his fortunes ; and the 
impostor had now the appearance of a court attending 
him, and began to entertain hopes of final success. 

When peace was concluded between France and 
England, Charles consented to dismiss Perkin, who 
retired to the duchess of Burgundy. That princess 
put on the appearance of distrust : and it was not till 
after a long and severe scrutiny, that she pretended to 
bnrst out into joy and admiration, and embraced Per- 
kin as the true image of Edward, and the sole heir of 
149S1 ^^ Plantagenets. Not the populace alone of 
J England gave credit to Perkin's pretensions ; 
men of the highest birth and quality turned their eyea 
towards the new claimant } and sir Kobert Clifford and 
William Barley made him a tender of their services. 

The king, informed of these particulars, proceeded 
deliberateW, though steadily, in cog nter- working. the 
projects of his enemies. -His first object was to ascer- 
tain the death of the real duke of York, and to con- 
firm the opinion that had always prevailed with regard 
to that catastrophe ; but as only two of the persons 
employed by Richard, in the murder of his nephews, 
were now- alive, and as the bodies were supposed to 
have been removed by Richard's orders, from the 
place where they were first interred, and could not 
now be found, it was not in Henry's power to estsb- 
lish the fact oeyond all doubt and controversy. He 
was, however, more successful in detecting who this 
wonderful person was, who thus advanced pretensions 
to his erovvn. He engaged Clifford, by the hope of 
rewards and psrdon, to betray the secrets entrixsted to 
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him r and such was the diligence of his spies, that ijf 
the issue the whole plan of the conspiracy was clmrlfjr 
ttld before him, with the pedigree, adventares, life, 
and conversation, of the pretended duke of York ^ and 
this latter part of the story was immediately published 
for the satisfaction of the nation. 

Several of the conspirators were immediately arrest- 
ed. Some of inferior rank were rapidly arraigned, 
convicted, and condemned for high treason ; bat more 
solemnity was deemed necessary' in the trial of sir 
William Stanley, one of the most opulent subjects in 
the kingdom. Afler six weeks delay, which was in- 
terposed to show that the king was restrained b^ 
doubts and. scruples, the prisoner was brought to Kis 
trial, condemned, and presently after beheaded. His- 
torians,' however, a^e not agreed as to the precise na- 
ture of the crime for which he suffered. 

The fate of Stanley struck the adherents of Perkin 
with the greatest dismay ; and ^s the impostor found 
that his pretensions werfe becoming obsolete, he re- 
solved to attempt something wliich might revive the 
hi^pes and expectations of his partisans. Having col- 
lected a bana of outlaws, pirates, robbers, and neces- 
sitous persons of all nations, to the number of six hun- 
dred men> he put to sea, with a resolution of making 
a descent in England, information being brought him 
that the king had made a progress to the north, be cast 
anchor on the coast of Kent, and sent some of his re- 
tainers ashore, who invited the country to join him. 
The centlemen of Kent assembled some troops to op- 
pose nim ; Imt they purposed to do more essential ser- 
vice than by repelling the invasion : they carried thd 
semblance of friendship to Perkin,. and invited him to 
epme himself ashore, in order to take the command 
over them. But the wary youth, observing that they 
had more order and re^larity in their movements 
than could be supposed m new-levied forces who had 
taken arms against the established authority, refused 
to estrost himself into their hands > and the Kentish- 
troops, despairing of success in their stratagem, fell 
upon snob of his retainers as were already landed ; 
and killing some, they took a hundred and fifty prisoo- 
en, who were tried and condemned, and executed by 
orders from the king. r- i 
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TUiyeir a parliament wi0«iiiDmoiied in Enfllnid, 
14AA1 '^ another in Ireland : and 80010 remarkable 
^^^J laws were passed in both coontriea. The Eng- 
lish parliament passed an act, empowering the king to 
levy, bv coarse of law, all the sums Which any per- 
son Ikaa agreed to pay by way of benevolenet ; a stat- 
ute by which that arbitrary method of taxation was in- 
directly authorized and justified. 

The king's anthority appeared equally prevalent and 
unconLrolled in Ireland. Sir Edward Poynings, who 
had been sent over to that country, with an intention 
of quellinff the partisans of the house of York, and of 
reducing the natives to subjection, summoned a parlia- 
ment at Dublin, and obtained the passing of that 
memorable statute, which still bears his name, and 
which, during three centuries, establifbed the para- 
mount authority of the English ffovemment in Ireland. 
By this statute all the former lavi of En^and were 
made to be in force in Ireland ; and no bill could be 
introduced into the Irish parliament, nnlesa it had pre- 
viously received the sanction of the council of Ens- 
land.* 

After being repulsed from the coast of Kent, Perkin 
retired to Ireland : but tired of the wandering life he 
was compelled' to lead in that country, he passed over 
into Scotland, where he was favouraoly received by 
Jamet IV. who gave him in marriage the lady Catha- 
rine Gordon, daughter of the earl of Huntley. The 
jealousy which subsisted between England and Scot- 
lend, induced James to espouse the cause of the ina- 
EMter, and to make an inroad into England ; but Per- 
n's pretensions were now become stale even in the 
eyes of the populace ; and James perceiving that, 
while Perkin remained in Scotland, he should never 
enjoy a lolid peace with Henry, privately desired him 
to depart. 

After quitting Scotland, Petkin concealed himself 
in the wilds and fastnesses of Ireland. Impatient, 
however, of a retreat which was both disagreeaole aoaa 
dangerous, he held consultations with his foUowera, 

« By the act of union between Great Britain and Ireland, 
these iMoUktions, which had W been the object of jeatoMy 
andeooteotlon, were happilj rendered obeolete. 
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H«nie| Skelton, and AatleV; three broken tradesmen : 
and by their adrice he reaolTed to try the affections of 
the Cornish, whose motinons disposition had be^n 
^lately manifested, in resisting the levjr of a tax im« 
posed for the purpose of repelling the inroads of the 
Scots. No sooner did he appear at Bodmin, in Com* . 
wall, than the populace, to tne number of three thou* 
sand, flocked to his standard ; and Perkin, elated with 
tiiis appearance of success, took on him, for the first 
-tine, the appellation of Richard the Fourth^ kin^ of 
England. - Not to suffer tira expectatitcNis of his follow- 
ers to languish, he presented himself before Exeter j 
and finding that the inhabitants shift their gates against 
hita, he laid siege to (he place 3 but being unprovided 
with artillery, ammunition, and ever^ thing requisite 
for the attempt, he made no progress in his undertak- 
inff. 

When Henry was informed that Perkin had landed 
^in EngVand, he expressed great joy at his being so 
near, and preparea himself with alacrity to attack him. 
The lords Dauben^ and Broke, witfa^sir Rice ap 
Thomas, hastened forward with a small body of troops 
to the relief oT Exeter, and the king himself prepared 
to follow with a considerable army. 

Perkin, informed of these great preparations, imme- 
diately raised the siege of Exeter, and retired to Taun- 
ton« Though bis followers seemed still resolute to 
maintain his cause, he himself despaired of success, 
and secretly withdrew to the sanctuary of Beaulieu in 
the new forest. The Cornish rebels submitted to the 
king's mercy. Except a few persons of desperate for- 
tanes who were executed, and some otherii who were 
eeverdy fined, all the rest were dismissed with im- 
punity. Lady Catharine Gordon, wife to Perkin, fell 
into tii«y hands of the victor, and was treated with a 
generosity which does him honour. He soothed her 
mind with many marks of regard, placed her in a repu- 
table station about the queen, and assigned her a pen- 
•ion, which she enjoyedeven under bis suecosspr. 

Peikin being persuaded, under promise of pardon, to 
14981 deliver hiinself into the king's hands, was con- 
,..^ dneted, in a species of mock triumph, to Lon- 
don. Hie confbssipn of his life and adventures was 
fiaUished $ bat tiiouf^ his life was granted him, he 
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was ttill iktained U castodj. rmpatieat of 
meat, he broke from his keepera, and fled to tke me- 
tiury of Shyae. He- was then trnpriaoned in the Tow- 
er, where hit habits of restless intrigue and enlerpriae 
followed him.* He insiiiaated himself into the intinuh 
CT of foar servants of sir John Digby, lieateaftnt of ^ 
Tower ; and, by their means, opened a correspoa- 
dence with, the earl of Warwick, who was confiaed in 
the same prison. . This unfortunate prince, who had, 
from bis earliest youth, been shut up from the eott- 
merce of men, and who was ignorant even of the moat 
common aJSTairs of life, bad faUen into a fatuitr, which 
made him susceptible of any impression. The con- 
tinued dresd also of the more Tiolent effects of Hen- 
ry's tyranny, joined to the natural love of liberty, en- 
gaged bim to embrace a project for his escape, by th^ 
murder of the lieutenant) imd Perkin offered to eon- 
duct the whole enterprise. The conspiracy escaped 
not the ki|ig*8 vigilance. Perkin, by this new attempt, 
had rendered himself totally unworthy of mercy : ud 
he was accordingly arraigned,, condemned, and soes 
after hangied at Tyburn, acknowledging his impofture 
to tbe last. 

Itiiappened about that very time, that one WUIbrd, 
a cordwainer's son, encouraged by tbe surprising credit 
given to other impostures, bad undertaken to perae»> 
ate the earl of Warwick ; and a priest had even w^m^ 
turell from tbe pulpit to recommend his cause to tile 
people. This incident served Hennr as s preteiioe for 
bis severity towards that prince. He was brooghi In 
trial, and accused of forming designs to disluro tlie 
government, and raise an insurrection among the | 

Sle. Warwick confessed the indictment, was < 
emned, and tbe sentence was executed u^n 1 _ 
This act of tyranny, tbe capital blemish of Heavj'e 
reign, occasioned great diseontent} and though he ei^ 
d^avouied to alleviate the odium of this geilt, hgf 
sharing it with his ally, Ferdinand of Anagon, who^ 
Jie said, had scrupled to gpve bis dau|^ter Cotiierint 
in marriage to Arthur, while any male deseeadant oC 
the house of York remained 3 this only i|ieieMed tfie 
iadigaation of tbe people, at seeing a yeun^ prfaada 
saormced to the jealous politics of two subtle tyravtv. 
There was a remarkable similariw of character Im. 
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tween these two monarchs : both were full of craft, 
intrigue, and design : and thoagh a resemblance of 
this nature be a slenaer foundation' for confidence and 
amity, such was the situation of Henry and Ferdinand, 
that no jealousy ever arose between them. The kintr 
completed a marriage, which had been projected and 
negotiated during the course of seven years, between 
ArthjQr prince of Wales, and the infanta Catherine, 
fourth daughter of Ferdinand and IsabMla: but this 
marriage proved in the issue unprosperous. The young 
prince a tew months after sickened and died, much 
regretted by the nation. Henry, desirous to continue 
his alliance with Spain, and also unw^ling to restore 
Catherine's dowry, which wjas two hundred thousand 
ducats, Obliged* his second son Henry, whom he cre- 
ated prince of Wales, to be contracted to the infanta, 
by virtue of a dispensation from the pope. This mar- 
riage' was, in the event, attended with the most im- 
portant consequences. In the same year, another 
marriage was celebrated, which was also in the next 
age productive of great events j the marriage of Mar- 
garet, the king's eldest daughter, with James king of 
Sjcotland. Amidst these prosperous incidents the 
queen died in child-bed ; and the infant did not long 
survive her. This princess was deservedly a favour- 
ite of the nation ; and the general affection for ner 
was augmented by the harsh treatment which it was 
thought she experienped from, her consort. 

Uncontrolled by apprehension or opposition of any 
15031 ^'"^> Henry now gave full scope to his natural 
■* propensity) and his avarice, which had ever 
been the ruling passion of his mind, broke through aVI 
restraints. He had found two ministers, Empson and 
Dudley, perfectly qualified to second his rapacious 
and tyrannical inclinations. These instruments of 
oppression were both lawyers. By their knowledge 
in law these men were qualified to pervert the forms 
of justice to the oppression of the innocent ; and the 
formidable authority of the king supported them inf all 
their iniquities. In vain did the people look for pro- 
tection from the parliament; that assembly was so 
overawed, that during the greatest rage ot Henry's 
oppressions, the commons chose Dudley their speak- 
er, and granted him the subsidies which be demand- 
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ed. By the arts of accumulation, this monarch to 
filled his coffers, that he is said 'to have possessed 
at one time the sum of one million eight' hundred 
thousand pounds } a treasure almost incredible, if we 
consider tne scarcity of money in those times. 

The decline' of his health induced the king to turn 
his thoughts towards that future existence, which the 
iniquities and severities of his reign rendered a very 
dismal prospect to him. To allay the terrors under 
which he laboured, he endeavoured, by distributing 
alms, and founding religious houses, to make atone- 
ment for his crimes, and to purchase, by the sacrifice 
of part^ of his ill-gotten treasures, a reconciliation 
with his offended Maker. Remorse even seized him, 
at intervals, for the abuse of his authority by Empson 
and Dudley ; but not sufficiently to make him stop the 
rapacious band of those oppressors. However, death, 
by its nearer approaches, impressed new terrors upon 
him ; and he then ordered, by a genei'al clause ip. his 
will, that restitution should be made to dl those whom 
15091 ^^ ^^^ injured. He died of a consumption, at 
J his favourite palace of Richmond, after a reign 
of twenty-three years and eight months, and in the 
fifbr-second year of his age. 

The reign of Henry the Seventh was, on the whole, 
fortunate for his people at home, and honourable 
abroad. He loved peace without fearing war 3 and 
this acquired him the regard and consideration of for- 
eign princes. His capacity was excellent, though 
somewhat contracted by the narrowness of his heart. 
Avarice was his ruling passion ; and to gratify it, he 
sacrificed every honouraole principle. 

This prince, though he exalted his prerogative 
above law, is celebrated for many good laws which he 
established for the government' of his subjects ; but 
the most important law in its consequences which was 
enacted durmg^he reign of Henry, was that by which 
the nobility and gentry acquired a power of breaking 
the ancient entails, and of alienating their estates. 
By means of this law, joined to the beginning luxury 
and refinement of the age, the great fortunes of the 
barons were gradually dissfoated, and tHe property of 
the commons increased in England. It is probable 
that Henry foresaw and intcn^^.tgi^t^sequencei 
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because the constaot scbeme of his pcAicj consisted 
in depressing the grea^t, and ezaltinff churohmen, law- 
yers, and men of new families/who would be more 
obsequious. . 

It was during this reign, that Christopher Columbua 
discovered America: and Vasquez de Gama passed 
the Cape of Good Hope, au^ opened a new passage 
to the East Indies. It was by accident only that Hen* 
ry had not a considerable * share in those great naval 
^discoveries. However, he fitted out Sebastian Cabot, 
a Venetian, settled in Bristol ; and sent him west- 
ward, in 149S,in search of new countries. Cabot dis- 
covered the main land of America, towards the six- 
tieth degree of northern latitude, Newfoundland, arid 
many other countries j but returned to England with- 
out making any conquest or settlement. Elliot, and 
other merchants in Bristol, made a like attempt in 
1502. The king expended fourteen thousand pounds 
in building one ship, cilled the " Great Harry 3" which 
was, properly speaking, the first ship in the English 
navy. In 1453, Constantinople was taken by the Turks ; 
and the Greeks, among whom some remains of learn- 
ing were still preserved, being scattered by these bar 
barians, took shelter in Italy, ^nd imported, togethe. 
with their admirable language, a tincture of their sci- 
ence, and of their refined taste in poetxy and elo- 
quence. About the same time, the purity of the Latin 
was revived J and the art of printing, invented about 
that time, extremely facilitated the progress of all l^ese 
improvements. The invention of gunpowder •hang- 
ed the whole art of war 5 and mighty innovations were 
soon after made in religion. Thus a general revolu- 
tion was produced in human alfairs Uiroughout this 
part of the world j and men gradually entered on that 
career of commerce, arts, science, government, and 
police, in which, with the exception %f some paases^ 
they have ever since been persevering. 
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CHAPTER X. 
The Reign qf Henry VJU. 

The accession of Henry the Eighth spread univer* 
sal joy and satisfaction. Instead^ of a monarch jeal* 
ousy severe. And avaricious, a young prince of eigh- 
15091 ^'^^^ ^^ succeeded to the throne, who, eVen 
* in the eyes of men of sense, gave promising 
hopes of^his future conduct, much more in those of 
the people, always enchanted with novelty, youth, 
and royal dignity. Hitherto he had been occupied 
entirely in manly exercises and the pursuits of litera- 
turej and the proficiency which he made in each, 
^ve no bad prognostic of his parts and capacity. 
Even the vices of vehemence, ardour, and impatience, 
to which he was subject, and which ailerwards degen- 
erated into tyranny, were considered oply as faults of 
unguarded youth, which would be corrected by time. 

The chief competitors for favour were the earl of 
Surrey, and Fox, bishop of Winchester. The former 
was a dexterous courtier, and promoted that taste for 
pleasure and magnificence, which began to prevail 
under the voung monarch. The vast treasures amass- 
ed by the late king, were gradually dissipated in the 
giddy expenses of Henry ; or if he intermitted the 
course of his festivity, he chiefly employed himself 
in an application to music and literature, which were 
his favourite pursuits, and which were well adapted 
to his genius. And though he was so unfortunate as to 
be seduced into a study of the barren controversies 
of the schools, which were then fashionable, and had 
chosen Thomas Aquinas for his favourite author, he 
still discovered a capacity for more useful and inter- 
esting acquirements. 

Epsom and Dudley were sent to the Tower, and 
soon afler brought to trial } and their execution was 
less an act of justice, than for the purpose of gratify- 
ing the people. Henry, however, while he punished 
the instruments of past tyranny, paid such deference 
to former engagements, as to celebrate his marriage 
with the infanta Catherine, though her former mar- 
riage with his brother was urged by the primate as an 
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At tbla time, when the situation of the seTeral pow- 
erful states of Europe promised, bf balancing each 
other, a long tranquillity, the flames of war were kin- 
dled by Julius II. an ambitious and enterprising pon- 
tiff, who determined to expel all foreigners from Italy, 
and drew over Ferdinand to his party. He solicited 
the favour of England, by sodding Heni^ a sacred 
rose, perfumed with musk, and anointed with chrism ; 
and he also gave him hopes, that the title of ^^ Most 
Christian King," which had hitherto been annexed to 
the crown of France, should, in reward of his servi- 
ces, be transferred to that of England. Impatient al- 
so of acquiring distinction in Europe, Henry joined 
the alliance, which the pope, in conjunction with Spain 
and Venice, had formed against the French monarch. 

Henry's intended invasion of France roused the 
jealousy of the Scottish nation. The ancient league, 
which subsisted between France and Scotland, was 
conceived to be the strongest band of connexion ; and 
the Scots universally believed, that were it not for 
the countenance which they received from this for- 
eign alliance, they had never been able so long to 
maintain their independence a^inst a people so much 
superior. James was farther incited to take part in 
the quarrel by the invitations of Anne queen of France, 
whose knight he had ever in all tournaments professed 
himself^ and who summoned him, according to the 
ideas of romantic gallantry, prevalent in that ago, to 
take the field in her defence, and to prove himself her 
true and valorous champion. ' He first sent a souadron 
of ships to the assistance of France, the only fleet 
'which Scotland seems ever to have possessed ; and 
though he still made professions of maintaining a neu- 
tral!^, the Enfflish ambassador easily foresaw, that a 
war would in &e end prove inevitable, and gave wirn- 
inff of the danger to his master. 

Henry, ardent for military fame, was little disconr- 

J;ed by this appearance of a diversioti from the north, 
e had now got a minister who flattered him in evenr 
scheme to which hiaj impetuous temper inclined. 
Thomas Wolsey, dean of Lmcoln, and almoner to the 
king, rarpassea in favour all his ministers, and waa 
f^t advancing towards that unrivalled gnndeor which 
he afterwttdB attai&ed. imssMAWMflonofAbttteh* 
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er ftt Ipswich) but having got a learned education, and 
being endowed with an excellent capacity, he wa^ 
admitted into the marquis of Dorset's family as tutor 
to that nobleman's children, and soon sained the fa- 
vour and countenance of his patron, m was recom- 
mended to be chaplaiu to Henry VI[. j and being era- 
ployed by that monarch in a secret negotiation, he 
acquitted himself to the king's satisfaction, and was 
considered at court as a rising man. The death of 
Henry retarded his advancement; but Fox bishop of 
Winchester cast his eye upon him, as one who misht 
be serviceable to him in his present situation. This 
prelate, observinz that the earl of Surrev had totally 
eclipsed him in favour, resolved to introduce Wolsey 
to the ^oung prince's familiarity, and hoped that he 
might rival Surrey in his insinuating arts, and yet be 
content to act in Uie cabinet a part subordinate to Fox 
himself, who had promoted him. In a little time 
Wolsey gained so much on the king, that he supplant- 
ed both Surrey in his favour, and Fox in his trust and 
confidence. Being admitted to Henry's parties of 
pleasure, he took the lead in every jovial conversation, 
and promoted all that frolic and enter&inment which 
he found suitable to the age and inclination of the 
^oung monarch. Neither his own years, which were 
near forty, nor his character of a clergyman, were any 
restraint upon him, or engaged him to check, by any 
useless severity, the gayety m which Henry passed his 
cdrelcss hours. 

The king soon advanced his favourite, from being 
the companion of his pleasures, to be a member of his 
council J and from being a member of his council, to 
be his sole and absolute minister. By this rapid ad- 
vancement and uncontrolled authority, the character 
and genius of Wolsey had full opportunity to display 
tiiemgelves. Insatiable in his acquisitions, but still 
more magnificent in his expense 3 of extensive capaci- 
ty, but still more unbounded enterprise ; ambitious of 
power, but still more desirous of glory y insinuating, 
engaj^ng, p^rsuasiv^ ; and, by turns, lofty, elevated, 
commanding 3 haughty to lus equals, but affable to his 
dependants j oppresstye to the people, but Hberal to 
his friends: more generous than grateful; less laoved 
by injuries than by contempt; he was fmmed to take 
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the ascendant in every intercourse with others, bat 
exerted this superiority of nature with such ostenta- 
>tion as exposed him to envy, and made every one 
willing to recall the.original inferiority -of his condi- 
tion; 

A considerable force having sailed over to Calais, 
Henry prepared to follow with the main body and rear 
of the army ; and he appointed the queen regent of the 
kingdom during his absence. He was Sccompanied 
by the duke of Buckingham, and many others of the 
nobility ; but of the allies, on whose assistance he re- 
lied, the Swiss alone performed their engagements, and 
invaded France. The emperor Maximilian, instead of 
reinforcing the Swiss with eight ^ousand men, as he 
had promised, joined the English army with a few 
'German and Flemish soldiers ; and observing the dis- 
position of the English monarch to be more bent on 
glory than on interest, he enlisted himself into his 
service, and received one hundred crowns a^day, as 
one of his subjects and captains, thdiieh, in reality, he 
jdirectedall the operations of the EQgTis& army. 

Terbuane. a town situated on the rrontiers of Picar- 
dy, was reauced to the last extremity from want of 
]^rovisions and ammunition, when eight hundred horse- 
men, each of whom carried a sack of gunpowder be 
hind him, and two quarters of bacon, made a sudden 
irruption into the English camp, deposited their burden 
in the town, and again broke through the English 
without suffering any loss in this dangerous enter- 
prise. But the English had, soon afler, full revenge 
fofr the insult. Henry had received intelligence of 
the approach of the French horse, who had advanced 
to protect another incursion of Fontrailles ; and he 
ordered some troops to pass the Lis, for the purpose 
of opposing him. The cavalry of Fhmce, though they 
consisted chiefly of gentlemen Who had behaved with 
great gallantry in many desperate actions in Italy, 
were, on sight of the enemy, seixed with so unac- 
countable a panic, that they immediately took to 
fliffht, and were pursued by the English. The duke 
of Longueville, y/ho commanded the French, and 
many other officers of di&tiaetion, were made prison 
ere. This action, or rath^ rouf, is sometimes called 
the battle of Guinegite, from the place where it was 
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fought ; bat more commonly the '' Battle of Span," 
because the French, that day^ made more use of their 
spurs, than of their swords or military weapons. 

After the capture of Teroua^e and Tournay, the 
king returned to England, an^ carried with him the 
greater part of his army. Success had attended him 
in every enterprise ; but all men of judgment were 
cooTinced that t^is campaign was, in reality, both ru- 
inous and ifiglorious to him. 

The success which attended Henry's arms in the 
north, was much more' decisive. The king of Scot- 
land had assembled the whole force of his kingdom -, 
and af^er passing the Tweed with an army of fifty 
thousand men, he ravaged the parts of Northumber- 
land nearest to that river, and employed himself in 
taking several castles of small importance. The earl 
of Surrey, having collected a force of twenty-six thou- 
sand men, marched tb the defence of the country, and 
nj^^proachcd the Scots, who had encamped on some 
high ground near the hills of Cheviot. Surrey feigned 
a march towards -Berwick j and the Scottish army nav- 
ing descended the hill, an engagement became inevi- 
• table. A furious action commenced, and was contin- 
ued till night separated the combatants. The victory 
f^ecmed yM undecided, and the numbers that fell on 
each side were nearly equal, amounting to above five 
rhougand men 5 but the morning discovered where the 
advantage lay. The English had lost only persons of 
small note ; but the Scottish nobility had fallen in bat- 
tle, and their king himself, after the most diligent in- 
quiry, could no where be found. 

The king of Scotland, and most of his chief nobles, 
being slain in.the field of Flouden, an inviting oppor- 
tunity was ofiered to Henry of reducing that kingdom 
to subjection: but he discovered on this occasion a 
mind truly great and generous. When the queen of 
Scotland, Margaret, who was created regent during 
the infancy of ner son, applied for peace, he readily 
granted it ; and compassionated the helplesB condition 
of his sister ]and nephew. The earl of Surrey, who 
had gained him so great a victory, v^as restored to the 
titie of duke of Norfolk, which had been forfeited by 
his father for engaging on the side of Richard the 
Third ; and Wolsey, who was both his favourite and 
his minister, was created bishop of Lincoln. 
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Peace with Scotland enabled Henry t^ proeeeute 
15141 ^^ enterprise against France, yet several inci- 
loiHij ^gQ^ opened bis eyes to the rashness of the 
undertaking; and the duke of Longueville, who bad 
been made prisoner at the battle of Gainegate, was 
ready to take advantage of this disposition. He rep- 
resented, that as Lewis was a widower without male ' 
children, no marriage could be more suitable to him 
than that with the princess Mary, the sister of Henry. 
The >:ing seetned to hearken to this discourse with ' 
willing ears ; and Longueville received full powers 
from his master for negotiating the trpaty. The ar- 
ticles were easily adjusted between the monarchs. 

The espousals of Mary and Lewis were soon aAer 
celebrated at Abbeville ; but th j monarch was seduced 
into a course of gayety and pleasure, very unsuitable 
Co the declining state of his health, and died in less 
1^151 ^^^ three months after the marriage. He was 
J succeeded by Francis, duke of Angouleme, who 
had married the eldest daughter of Lewis. 

The numerous enemies whom Wolsey's sudden 
elevation and haughty deportment had raised him, 
served only to rivet him faster in Henry's confidence. 
He preferred him to the archbishopric of York, and al- 
lowed him to unite with it the sees of Durham and of 
Winchester) while the pope, observing his^eatiji- 
fluence over the king, and desirous of engamng him 
in his interests, created him a cardinal. His train 
consisted of eight hundred servants, of whom many 
were knights and genHemen. Whoever was distin- 
guished by any art or science, paid court to the cardi- 
nal ; and none paid court in vain. Literature, which 
was then in its infancy, found in him a generous pa- 
tron ; and both by his public institutions and private 
bount]^, he gave encouragement to every branch of 
erudition. J(ot content, however, with this munifi- 
cence, which gained him the approbation of the wise, 
he strove to daxzle the eyes of the populace, by the 
splendour of his equipage and furniture, the cosllj 
embroidery of his liveries, and the richness of his ap 
parol. 

Warham, chaneellor and archbishop of Canterbury, 
a man of a moderate temper, and averse to all dis- 
putes, choee rather to retire from public employment, 
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than maint|in an aneaaal contest with the haagbty car 
dinaj. He resigned nia office of chancellor : and the 
great seal was immediately delivered to Wolsey. If 
this new accumulation of diguity increased bis ene- 
mies, it also served to exa!t his personal character, - 
and prove the extent of his capacity. A strict admin- 
istration of justice took place auriug the time he filled 
this high office ; and no chancellor ever discovered 
greater impartiality in his decisions, deeper penetra- 
tion of judgment, or more enlarged knowledge of law 
and equity. 

The title of legate, which was afterwards conferred 
on Wolsey, brought with it a great accession of pow- 
er and dignity. He erected an office, which he called 
the legatine court, and on which he conferred a kind 
of inquisitorial and censorial power, even over the 
laity ; and directed it to inquire into all actions, which, 
though they escaped the law. might appear contrary 
to eood morals. The abuse, nowever, of this court, 
at len^ reached the kins^s ears ; and he expressed 
such .displeasure to the cardinal, as made hioH ever af- 
ter more -cautious in exerting his authority. 

While Henry, indulging himself in pleasure Vnd 
15191 s^iiBement, intrusted the government of his 
* kingdom to this imperious minister, an incident 
happened abroad, which excited his attention. Maxi- 
milian, the emperor, died ; a man who, of himself, 
was indeed of little consequence; but as his death 
left vacant the first station among Christian princes, 
it set the passions of men in agitation, and proved a 
kind of era in the general system of Europe. The 
kings of France and Spain immediately declared Aem- 
selves candidates for the imperial crown, and employ- 
ed every expedient of iboney or intrigue, which ^rom- 
is^ them success in so great a point of ambition. 
Henry also was encouraged to aavance his preten- 
sions : but his minister, Pace^ who was despatched to 
the electors, found that he began to canvass too late. 

Francis and Charles professed from the beginning 
to carry on this rivalship without enmity ; but all men 

Serceived that this moderation would not be of long 
uYation ; and when Charles at length prevailed, the 
French monarch could not suppress his indignation at 
being disappointed in so importaiU> a ore tension. Both 
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of them were princes endowed with calents and abili- 
ties; brave, aspiring^ active, warlike; beloved by 
their aervants and aubiects, dreaded by their enemieSy 
and respected by all the world : Francis, open, frank, 
liberal, munificent, canring these virtaes to an excess 
which prejudiced his affairs : Charles, political, close, 
artful, fmgal 3 better qualified to obtain success in 
wars and in negotiations, especially the latter. The 
one the more amiaUe man ; the other the greater mon- 
arch. Charles reaped the succession of Castile, of Arra- 
gon, of Austria, of the Netherlands : he inherited Uie 
conquest of Naples, of 6renad<i : election entitled him 
to the empire : even the bounds of the globe seemed 
to be enlarged a little before his time, uat he might 
possess the whole treasure, as vet entire mid unrifled, 
of the new jvorld. But though the concurrence of 
all these advantages formed an empire, greater and 
more extensive than any known in Europe since that 
of the Romans, the kingdom of France alone, being 
close, compact, united, rich, populous, and interposed 
between the provinces of the emperor's dominions, 
was able to make a vigorous opposition to his progress, 
and maintain the contest against him. 

Henry possessed the felicity of being able, both by 
the native force of his kingdom and its situation, to 
hold the baiance betweenthose two powers; but he 
was heedless, inconsiderate, capricious, and impolitic. 
Francis, well acquainted with his character, solicited 
an interview near Calais, in hopes of being able, by 
familiar conversation, to gain upon his friendship and 
confidence. Wolsey earnestly seconded this propo- 
sal ; and, as Heniy himself loved show and magnifi- 
cence, he cheerfully adjusted the preliminaries of the 
interview. The two monarchs met in a field within 
the English pale, between Guisnes and Andres ; and 
tf-atn such was their -profusion of expense, as pro- 
^^^J cured to the place the name of the Field of the 
Cloth qf Gold, 

A defiance "had been sent by the two kings to each 
other's court, and through all the chief cities of Eu- 
rope, importins, that Henry and Francis, with four- 
teen aids, would be r^ady in the plains of Picardy,^o 
answer ail comers that were gentlemen, at tilt and 
toomament The monarchs, in order to , fulfil this 
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I 
challenge, advanced into the field on horaeback; 
Francis, anrroanded with Henry's guards, and Heniy 
with those of Francis. They were gorgeoasly appa- 
relled ; and were both' of them the most comely pca^ 
sonages of their age, as well as the most expert in 
every military exercise. They carried away the prixe 
atidl trials in' those dangerous pastimes. The ladies 
were the judges in these feats of chivalry, and put an 
end to the rencounter whenever they deemed it expe- 
dient. 

Henry afterwards paid a visit to the emperor and 
Margaret of Savoy at Gravelines; and tJie artfai 
ChaAes effaced all the friendship te which the frank 
and generous nature of Francis had given birth. He 
secured Wolsey in his interests, by assuring him of 
his assistance in obtaining the papacy, and by putting 
him in immediate possession of tne revenues belong- 
ing to the sees of Badajoz and Placentia. 

The violent emulation between the emperor and 
the Freiich king soon broke out in hostilities. Henry, 
who pretended to be neutral, engaged them to send 
their ambassadbrs to Calais^ there to negotiate a peace 
under tiie mediation of Wolsey and the pope^B nancio. 
The emperor was well apprized of the partiality of 
these mediators ; and his demands in the conference 
were so unreasonable as plainly proved him conacions 
of the advantage. On Francis rejecting the terms pro- 
posed, the congress of Calais broke up, and Wolsey, 
soon after, took a journey to Bru^s, where he met 
with the emperor. He was received with the same 
,iMate, magnificence, and respect, as if he had been the 
king of England himself; and he concluded, in his 
master V name, an offensive alliance with, the pope and 
the emperor, the result of the private views and am- 
bitious projects of the cardinal. ' 

An event of the g^reatest importance engroaaed at 
this time the attention of all Europe. I^o X., by 
his senerous and enterprising temper, having exhaust- 
ed his treasury, in order to support his liberalities, 
had recourse to the sale of indulgences. The produce 
of this revenue, particularly that which aroae from 
Saxonv and the countries bordering on the Baltic, wis 
farmea out to a merchant of Genoa. The scandal of 
this tnnsactibn, with the Ucentioiui, live* which tbt 
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oolleeton are reported to have led, ronsed Martin Ln • 
ther, a professor of the aniversity of Wittemberff, 
who not only preached against these abases in the safe 
of indolgences, but even decried indalgences them- 
8elTe8,and was thence carried, by the heat of dispute, 
to question the authority of the pope. Finding his 
opinions greedily hearkened to, he promulgated them 
by writinff and discourse 3 and in a short time, all Eu- 
rope was nUed with the voice of this daring innovator. 

As there subsisted in England great remains of the 
Lollards, the doctrines of Luther secretly sained ma- 
ny partisans} but Henry had been educated in a strict 
attachment to the church of Rome, and therefore op- 
posed the progress of the Lutheran tenets, by all the 
influence which his extensive and almost absolute au- 
thorit)r conferred upon him. He even wrote a book 
in Latin, against the principles of Luther ; a perform- 
ance which, if allowance be made for the subject and 
the age, does no discredit to his capacity. He sent 
a copy to Leo, who received so magnificent a present 
with great testimony of regard ; ana conferred on him 
tho' titie of Defender of the Faith ; an appellation still 
retained by the kings of England. 

Henry having declared war against France, Surrey 
. -a»-| landed some troops at Cherbourg in Normandy j 
-* and after laying waste the country, he sailed to 
Morlaiz, a rich town in Brittany, which he took and 
plundered. The war with France, however, proceed- 
ed slowly for want of money. Henry had caused a 
general survey to be made of bis kingdom, and had is • 
sued his privy seal to the most wealthy, demanding - 
loans of parti(nilar sums : he soon afler published an 
edict for a general tax upon his subjects, which he 
still called a loan ; and he levied five shillings in the 
pound upon the clergy, and two upon the laity. The 

{parliament, which was summoned about this time, was 
ar from complaining of these jUegal transactions: but 
the commons, more tenacious of their money than 
their national privileses, refused a grant of eight hun- 
dred thousanct pounds, divided into four yearly pay- 
mente ; a sum computed to be equal to four shillings 
in the nound of one year's revenue^ and they ^Ty 
voted an imposition of three shillings in the pound on 
all possessed of fifty pounds a-year and upwards, of 
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tvro shillings in the poand on all who enjoyed tweatf 
pounds a-year and upwards, one shillinG[ on all who 
possessed between twenty pounds and forty shillings 
a-vear, and on the other subjects aboye sixteen yean 
of age, a groat a-head. The king was dissatisfied with 
this saving disposition of the cooimons ; and on pre- 
tence of necessity, be levied in one year, from all who 
were worth forty pounds, what the parliament had ' 
granted him payable in four years. These irregularities 
were commonly ascribed to Wolsey's counsels, who, 
trusting to the protection afforded him by bis ecclesi- 
astical character, was the less scrupulous in his en- 
croachments on yie civil rights of the nation. 

A new treaty was concluded between Henry and 
1624,1 Castries for the invasion of France 5 but the 
lOi/ij duke of Bourbon to yrhom Charles con&ded a 
powerful army, in order to conquer Provence and Dau- 
phiny, was obliged', after an ineffectual attempt on 
Marseilles, to lead his forces, weakened, baffled, and 
disheartened, into Italy. Francis might now have 
enjoyed, in safety, the glory of repulsing all his ene- 
mies 5 but, ardent for the conquest of Milan, he pars- 
ed the Alps, and laid sie^e to Pavia, a town of con- 
siderable strength, and defended by Leyva, one of the 
bravest officers in the Spanish service. Every attempt 
which the French king made to gain this important 
1 fi^iil P^^^® proved fruitless. Fatigue and unfavoura- 
J ble weather had wasted the French army, when 
the imperial army, commanded by Pescara, Lannoy, 
and Bousbon; advanced to raise the siege. The im- 
perial generals, after cannonading the French camp 
fof several days, at last made a gcnerar assault, and 
broke into the intrenchments. Francises forces were 
put to the rout, and himself, surrounded by his ene- 
mies, afier fighting with heroic valour, and killing sev- 
en men with his own hand, was obliged at last to sur- 
render himself prisoner. Almost the whole army, full 
of nobility and brave officers, either perished by the 
sWord, or were drowned in the river. The few who es- 
caped with their lives fell into the* hands of the enemy. 

H^nry was startled at this important event, and be- 
came sensible of his own danger, froQi the loss of a 
proper counterpoise to the power of Charles. Instead 
of taking advantage, therefore, of the distressed con 
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dill on of Francis, he waa detennined to lend him aa« 
sistance in his pres^pt talamities ; and, as the glorv 
of generosity in raising a fallen enemy concurred with 
hiB politictd interest, he hesitated the less in embra* 
cins these new measures. He concluded an alliance 
wito the regent of France^ and engaged to procure 
her son his liberty on reasonable conditions. Charles, 
dreading a (pneral combination against him, was at 
length prevailed on to sign the treaty oPMadrid. The 
principal condition was the restoring of Francis's lib- 
erty, and the delivery of his two eklest sons as hos- 
tages to the emperor for the cession of Burgundy. 

The more to cement the union between Henry and 
Francis, a new treaty was some time after concluded 
at London ; in which the former agreed finaUy to re- 
nounce all claims to the crown of France 3 claims 
which might now indeed be deemed chimerical, but 
which often served as a pretence fbr disturbing thei 
tranquillity of the two nations. As a return for this 
concession, Francis bound himself and his successors 
to pay for ever fifty thousand orowns a year to Henry 
and his successors 3 and that greater solemnity might 
be given*to this treaty, it was agreed that the parfta- 
znents and great nobility of both kingdoms should 
give their assent to it. Thus, the terror of the empe- 
ror's^ greatness had extinguished the ancient animos- 
ity between the Rations} and Spain, during mora 
than a century, became the object of jealousy to the 
Cnglish. 

The marriage of Henry with Catherine of Arragon, 
his brother's widow, had not passed without much 
scruple and difficulty ; the prejudices of the people 
'W^ere in general bent against a conjugal union between 
such near relations ; and with some doubts that natur- 
ally Arose in Henry's mind, there concurred other caus- 
es, which tended much to increase his remorse. The 
queen was older than the king by no^less than six 
years ; and the decay of her beauty, together with 
particular infirmities and diseases, nad contributed, 
notwithstanding her blameless character and deport- 
ment, to render her person unacceptable to nim. 
Thon|;h she had borna nim several children, they all 
died ip early infancy, except one daughter ; and he 
w^as'the more struck with this misfortune, because the 
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conne ofbeiiiK childleu ii the Tenr threatening con- 
tained in the Mosaical law against those who eepoose 
their brother's widow. The succession too of the crown 
was a consideration that occurred to every one^ wben- 
ever the lawfulness of Henry's marriage was called in 

Suestion ; and it was apprehended, that if doubts of 
lary's legitimacy concurred with the weakness of 
her sex, the king of Scots, the next heir, would ad- 
▼aQce his pretensions, and might throw the kingdom 
into confusion. Thus the king was*impeUed, both by 
his private passions, and by motives of public interest 
to seek the dissolution of his inauspicious, and, as it 
was esteemed, unlawful marriage with Catherine. 
Anne Boleyn, who lately appeared at court, had 

* been appointed maid of honour to the queen, and had 
acc^uired an entire ascendant over Henry's affections. 
This young lady^ whose grandeur and misfortunes 
^ave rendered her so celebrated, was daughter of sir 
Thomas Boleyn, who had been employed by the king 

, in several embassies^ and who was allied to all the 
principal nobility in the kingdom. Henry's scruples 
or aversion had made him break off all conjugal com- 
merce with the queen ; but as be still supported an 
intercourse of civility and friendship with her, he had 
occasion, in the frequent visits which he paid her, to 
observe^the beauty, the youth, the charms of Anne 
Boleyn. Finding the accomplishments of her mind 
no wise infbrior.to her ezteribr graces, he even enter- 
tkined the design of raising her to the throne : and as 
every motive of inclination and policy seemed thus to 
concur in making the king desiroas of a divorce from 
Catherine, he resolved to make application to pone 
Clement, and sent Knight, his secretary, to Rome tor 
that purpose. Clement was then a prisoner in the 
hands of the emperor 3 and when the English secreta- 
15281 ^^ solicited him in private, he received a ver} 
•• favourable answer. After Clement had recov- 
ered his liberty, he granted a commission, to try the 
validity of the king's marriage, in which cardind 
Campegaio was joined with ^olsey ; but in confor- 
mity with the pope's views and intentions, the former 
deferred the decision by the most artful delays. At 
len^^h, the business seemed to be drawing near to a 

, period : and the king was every day in expectation of 
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a senteDco in his favoor, when the menacefl end 
promises 6C Charles proved puccessfal ; and Clement 
suspending the commission of the legates, adjourned 
the cause to his own personal judgment at Rome. 

Wolsey had long foreseen the failure of this meas' 
ure as the sure forerunner of his rain. The dukes of 
Norfolk and Suffolk were sent to require'from him the 
^reat seal, which was delivered by the king to sir 
Thomas More. All his furniture and plate were seiz- 
ed ', and the cardinal was ordered to retire to Esher, 
a country seat which he possessed near Hampton 
court. 1 

Dr. Thomatf Cranmer, fellow of Jesus CoHege m 
Cambridge, a man remarkable for hie learning, and 
still more for the candour and disinterestedness of hift 
temper, falling one evening by accident into company 
with Gardiner, now secretary of state, and Foj , the 
king's almoner, the business of the divorce became 
the subiect of conversation. Cranmer observed that 
the readiest way, either to quiet Henry's conscience, 
or eitort the pope's consent, would be to consult all 
the universitifes of Europe with regard to this contrO' 
verted, point. When the king was informed of the 
proposal, he' was delighted with it, and immediately, 
in prosecution of the scheme proposed, employed his 
a^nts to collect the judgments of all the nniversities 
in Europe. The nhrversities of France, of Venice, 
Ferrara, Padua, and Bologna, with those of Oxford ana - 
15301 ^^°*^i^K^) S^v^ their opinion in the king's fa- 
J vour ; and the convocations both of Canterbu- 

S' and York pronounced Henry's marriage invalid, 
at Clement, who was still under the inftif^nce of 
the emperor, continued to summon the kins to ap« 
pear, either by himself or proiy, before bis tribanal at 
"Kome. 

After Wolsey had remained, some time at Esher, he 
was allowed to remove to Richmond ; but the cour- 
tiers, dreading still his vicinity to the king, procured 
an order for him to remove to his see of- York. The 
cardinal, therefore, took up his residence at Cawood 
in Yorkshire ; but he was not allowed to remain lAng 
unmolested in this retreat. ' The earl of Northesnber* 
land received orders, without regard to Wolsey's eccle- a 
fliastical character to arrest him for high ti eaeon, and 
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to conduct him to London, in order to take bis triaL 
The cardinal, partly ft-om the fatigues of his jonmey, 
partly from the agitation of his anxious mind, was seiz- 
ed with a disorder which turned into a dysentery, and 
he was able, with some difficulty, to reach lieicester- 
abbey, vfhere he immediate!;^ took to his bed, whence 
he never rose more. A uttle before he expired, 
amonff other expressions he used the following words 
to sir William Kingston, constable of the Tower, who 
had him in 'custody : ** Had I but served God as dili- 
gently as I have served my king, he would not have 
given me over in my gray hairs.'' Thus died this fa- 
mous cardinal, whose character seems to have con- 
tained as singular a variety as the fortune to which he 
was exposed. 

A new session of parliament was held, together with 

IRail ^ Go°^<>cation ; and from the latter a confession 

^ "was extorted, that " the king was the protector, 

and the supreme head of the church and cleigy of 

England.'' In the next session, an act was passed 

r'nst levying the annates or first-iVuits ; and it was 
voted, that any censures which should be passed 
by the court of Rome on account of that law, should 
be entirely disregarded. 

Having proceeded too far to recede, Henry private- 
15331 ^^ celebrated his marriage with Anne Boleyn, 
^^^ whoii he had previously created marchioness 
of Bembroke. Anne became pregnant soon after her 
marriage j and Uiis event gave great satisfaction to the 
king. An act was made against all appeals to Rome 
in causes of matrimony and divorces j and Henry find- 
ing the new queen's pregnancy to advance, publicly 
owned his marriage, and informed Catherine that she 
was hereafter to be treated Only as princess-dowager 
of Wales. 

The parliament enacted laws which were totally 
subversive ,of the papal authority in England. Bat 
, the most important law passed this session, was that 
which regulated the succession to the crown. The 
marriage of the king with Catherine was declared un- 
lawfttl, void, and of no effect ; and the marriage with 
queen Anne was established and confirmed, Tlie 
crown w%s appointed to descend to the issue of this 
riage,.and failing them, to the king's heirs forever 
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An oath likewise was enjoined to be taken in favonr 
of this order of succession, under the penalty of im- 
prisonment daring the king's pleasure, and forfeiture 
offfoodsand chattels. Fisher, bishop of Rochester^ 
and ^ir Thomas More, were the «nl}[ persons of 
note who scrupled the oath of succession : and the- 
king ordered both to be indicted upon the statute, and 
committed prisoners to the Tower. 
The parliament being again assembled, conferred on 

15341 ^^% ^^^ ^^^^ ^® ^°^y supreme head on 
J earth ot the church of £ngland; and in this 
memorable act they acknowledged his inherent pow- ' 
er, "to visit, and represis, redress, reform, order, cor- 
rect, restrain, or amend, all 'errors> heresies, abuses, 
offences, contempts, and enormities, which fell under 
any spiritual authority, or jurisdiction." TheV also 
declared it treason to attempt, imagine, or speak evil 
against the king, queen, or nia heirs, or to endeavopr 
depriving them of their dignities or titles. They gave 
him a right to all the annates and tithes of benefices, 
-which had formerly been paid to the court of Rome. 
They attainted More and Fisher for misprision of trea- 
son: and they completed the Union or England and 
Wales, by giving to that principality all the benefits 
of the English laws. 

Though Henry had rejected the authority of the see • 
of Rome, yet the idea of heresy still appeared detesta- 
ble as well as formidable to l^at prince ; and for more 
reasons than one, he was indisposed to encourage the 
opinions of the reformers. Separate as he stood from 

• the catholic church, and from the Roman pontiff, the 
head of it, he still valued himself on maintaining the 
catholic doctrine, and on guarding by nre and sword 
the imagined purity of his speculative principles. 

Henry's ministers and oourtiers were of as motley a 
character as his conduct ^ and seemed to waver, du- 
ring this whole reign, between the ancient and the 
new religion. The queen, engaged by interest as well 

• as inclination, favoured the cause of tl^e reformers. 
Cromwell, who was created secretary of state, aud 
who was daily advancing in the king's confidence, had 
embraced the same viewil ; and as he wa« a man of 
prudence and abiUtiea, he ma able, very effeetaally, 
though in a covert manner, to promote ih» Ute inno- . 
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▼atioiur. Cranmer, archbUhop of Canterbury, had se* 
cretly adopted the prbtestant tenets -, and he had gain- 
ed Henry^s friendsnip by his candour and sincerity ; 
virtues which be possessed in as eminep.t a degree as * 
those times, eqnuly distracted with faction and op* 
pressed by tyranny, cduld easily permit. On tbe 
other hand, the duke of Norfolk adhered to the ancient 
faith 3 and by his high rank, as well as by his talents 
both for peace and war^ he had great authority in the 
king's council : Gardiner, lately created bishop of 
Winchester, had enlisted himself in the same party : 
and the suppleness of his character, and dexterttjr or 
his conduct, had rendered him one of its principal 
supporters. 

In the mean time, the king, who held the balance 
between the factions, was enabled, by the courtship 
paid him both by protestants and catholics, to asaume • 
an unbounded authority. The ambiguity of his con- 
duct, though it kept the eourtiers in awe, served in the 
main to encourase the protestant doctrine among his 
subjects. The books composed by the Lutherans 
were secretly imported into Eagland, and made con- 
verts every where j but a translation of the Scriptures, 
by Tindal, who, ('.reading the exertion of the king's 
authority, had fled to Antwerp, was justly deempd 
one of the most fatal blows to tne established faith. 

Though Henry neglected not to punish those who 
adhered to the protestant doctrine, which he deemed 
heresy, yet he knew that his most formidable enemies 
were the monks, who, having tlieir immediate depen- 
dence on the Roman pontiff, apprehended their own 
ruin to be the certain consequence of abolishing his 
authority in England. Some of these were detected 
in a conspiracy 3 and the detection instigated the king 
to take vengeance on them. He suppressed three 
monasteries 3 and finding that little clamour was ex- 
cited by this act of power, he was more encouraged 
to lay his rapacious hands on .the remainder. Mean- 
while, he exercised punishments on individuals who 
were obnoxious ttf him. The parliament had made it 
treason to endeavour to deprive ihe kine of his digni- 
ty or titles 3 they had lately added to his other titles 
that of supreme head of the church 3 it was inferred ' I 
^^t to deny his supremacy was treason 3 and mwy 1 
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prlbn and ecclesiastics loat tbeir IiTes fbr this new 
fire'cies ofeuilt Impelled by his violent temper, and 
desirous of striking a terror into the whole nation. 
Henry proceeded, by making examples pf Fisher ana 
More, to consummate his tyranny. 

When the execution of Fisher and More was re- 
ported at Rome, Paul III., who had succeeded Cle- 
ment yil. in the papal throne, excommunicated the 
king and his adherents, deprived him of his crown, 
and gave his kingdom to any invader 5 hut he delayed 
15361 ^^® publication of this sentence till the empe- 
-* ror, who was at that time hard pressed by the 
Turks and the protestant princes in Germiany, should 
be in a condition to carry it into execution. Howev- 
er, an incident happened, which seemed to open the 
'Way for a reconciliation between Henry and Charles. 
Queen Catherine died at Kimbblton in the county of 
Huntingdon, of a lingering illness, in the fiftieth year 
of her age. S^e wrote a very tender letter to the 
king, a little before she expired, in which she gave 
faim the appellation of her most dear lord, king, and 
husband; and she concluded with these words: ''I 
make this vow, that mine eves desire you above all 
things.'' The 'king was touched even to the shedding 
of tears, by this last tender-proof of Catherine's affec- 
tion : but oueen Anne is said to haye expressed her 
joy for the aeath of a rival beyond what decency or 
Inmanity could permit. 

The emperor thought that, as the demise of his aunt 
had removed all foundation of a pefsonal animosity 
between him and Henry, it might not be impossible to 
detach him from the alliance of France ; out Henry 
was rendered indifferent to the advances made by the 
emperor, both by his experience of the duplicity, and 
insincerity of that monaroh, and the ill success that 
he met with in his invasion of Provence. 
' Hbnij, conscioos of the advantages of his situation, 
determined to suppress the monasteries, and to put 1 
himself in possession of their ample revenues, and for , 
that purpose hd delegated his supremacy to Crom* ^ 
ivell, who was then secretary of state, and who em- ' 
fdoyed commissionen to inquire into the conduct and 
deportment of the friars. If we may credit the reports j 
•f te wuBoMoBwi, QkiMsUovf d)8or4en were nHindj 
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in many of the religions houses. Heniy had reconne 
to his usual instrument of power^ the parliament; and 
in order to prepare men for the innovations projected, 
the report of the ▼isiters was published, and a general 
horror was endeavoured to be eicited in the nation 
against institutions, which ^ad long been the objects 
of the most profound Teneration. An act was, there- 
fore, passed, by which three • hundred and seventy- 
six monasteries were suppressed, and their revenues, 
amounting to thirty-two thousand pounds ^year, were 
granted to the king, together with their ffoods, chat- 
tels, and plate, computed at a hundred thousand 
' pounds more. It does not appear that any opposition 
was made to this .important law : so absolute was Hen- 
ry's authority f 

But while the supporters of the new religion were 
exulting in their prosperity, they met with a mortifica- 
tion in the fate of their patroness Anne Boleyn, who 
lost her life by the rase of her furious husband. She 
had been delivered <n a dead son : and Henry's ex- 
treme fondness for male issue was tnereby disappoint- 
ed. The king's love was transferred to Jane, daugh- 
ter of sir John Seymour; and he was determined to 
sacrifice every thing to the gratification of his new ap- 
'petite. In a tilting at Greenwich; the queen happen- 
ed to drop her handkerchief, an incident probably cas- 
ual, but interpreted by the king, as an instance of gal- 
lantry to some of her paramours. He immediately 
arrested several persons, in the number of whom was 
lord Rochefordy the queen's brother ; and next day he 
ordered the queen to be carried to the Tower. The 
queen and her brother were tried by a jury of peers; 
and the chief evidence adduced against them was, that 
Rocheford had been seen to lean on her. bed> before 
some company. Unassisted by counsel, -the queen 
defended herself with great Judgment and presence of 
mind; and the spectators pronomieed her entirely in- 
nocent. Judgment, howvver, was given against both 
her and Rocheford : and wben the dreadful sentence 
was pronounced, lining up her hettds to heaven^ she 
exclaimed, '< O Pather, O Cteator, tho« wko art the 
way, the truth, and tfaf* life, thmi kaowost that i have 
not deserved this ^ftlte." After heing beheaded, ker 
^body wtti ttoown in^ mm i m ia ishwl oT ela-tsAe. 
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made to hold arrowB, and wais buried in the Tower. 
The innocence of Anne Boleyn cannot reasonably be 
called in question ; and the kin^ made the most ef- 
fectnal apology for hereby marrying Jane Seymour the 
day after the execution. The parliament had^the 
meanness to declare the issue of both his fbrmer mar- 
riages illegitimate j and the crown was settleVl on the 
king^s issue by Jane Seymour, or an^ subsequent wife} 
and in case he should die without issuo; he was em- 
powered by his will to dispose of the crown. 

A convocation which sat at the same time with the 
parliament, determined the standard of faith to consist 
m.the Scriptures; and the three creeds, the Apostolic, 
Nicene, and Athanasian : auricular confession, and 
penance, were admitted^ but no mention was made of • 
marriage, extreme unction, confirmation, or holy or- 
ders, as sacraments 5 and in this omission the influ- 
ence of the protestants appeared. The real presence, 
however, was asserted, conformably to the ancient 
doctrine 3 while the terms of acceptance were estab- 
lished to be the merits of Christ, and the merc^ and 
good pleasure of God, suitable to the new principles^ 
These articles of belief were formed by the convoca- 
tion, corrected^ by the king, and subscribed by every 
member of that society ; whilst not one; except Henry, 
adopted these doctrines and opinions. The expelled 
monks, wandering about the country, excited both the 
piety and compassion of men ; and as the ancient reli- 
gion took hold of the populace by powerful motives, 
suited to vulgar capacity, it was able, now that it was 
broug:ht into apparent hazard, to raise the strongest 
zeal in its favour. The first rising was in Lincoln- 
shire, and amounted to about twenty thousand men ; 
but the duke of Suffolk appearing at the head of some 
forces^ with secret assurances of pardon, the populace 
was dispersed and a few of their leaders suffered. 
The northern rebels were more numerous and more 
formidable than those of Lincolnshire. One Aske, a 
gentleman, had taken the command of them, and pos- 
sessed the art of governing the populace. Their enter- 
prise they called the Pilgrimage qf Grae%: they took 
an oath that their only motive proceeded from their 
lov^ to God, their care of the kins's person and issue, / 
Itheix desfre of purifying the nobility, of Mstorlng the 
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iK-wi church, and of suppressing heresy.. The duke 
loSi} ^f Norfolk was appointed general of the king's 
forees against the rebels. Aske, with many other 
chiefs, was put to death ; and ansamnesty waa granted 
to the people. 

Not long after this prosperous issue, Henry's joy 
was crowned by the birtn of a son, who was |)aptized 
by the name of Edward ; yet his happines.s was flot 
without alloy, for in two days after the queen died. 
The prince,'not six days old, was created prince of 
Wales, duke of Cornwall, and earl of Chester 5 sir 
Edward Seyxnour, the queen's brother, was raised to 
tho dignity of 6arl of Hertford i sir William Fitzwil- 
liams, high'admiral, waa created earl of Southamp- 
I ton ', air William Paulet, lord St. John 3 sir John Rus- 
6el, lord Russel. 

Henry's rapacity, the consequence of his profusion, 
produced the most entire destruction of the monaste 
ries J a new visitation of them was appointed ; and 
the abbots and monks were induced, in nopes of bet- 
ter treatment, to make a voluntary resignation of their 
houses. The whole revenue of these establish menla 
amounted Co one hundred and sisty-onie thousand one 

■ hundred pounds. Great murmurs were every where 
excited on account of these violent measures j but 
Henry tookxin effectual method of interesting the no- 
bility and gentry in the success of his measures -, he 
either made a gift of the revenues of convents to his 
favourites and courtiers, or sold them at low prices, or 
exchanged them for other lands on very disadvanta- 
geous terms. The court of Rome^ saw this sacrile- 
gious plunder with extreme indignation 3 and Henry 
was frequently reproached with his resemblance to 
the emperor Julian. 

The king was so much governed by passion, that 
nothing could have delayed his opposition against 
Rome, but some new objects of animosity. Though 
he had gradually been changing the teniBts of that 
tilieological system in which he had been educated, 
yet he was no less dogmatical in the few articles which 
remained to him, than if the whole fabric had been 
entire and unshaken. The point 6n which he chiefly 
rested his orthodoxy happened to be the real pres- 
ence 3 and every departure' from this Driaciple, he 

^Md to be heretical snd detectable. 
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Lambert, a sehoolmaflter in liondon, drew up objec- 
ttona against the corporeal preaence ; and when cited 
by Cranmer amd Latimer, instead of recanting, he 
ventured to appeal to the king. Henry, not displeas- 
ed with an opportunity of exerting his supremacy, and 
displaying his learning, accepted the appeal, rublic 
notice was given, that he intended to enter the lists 
with the schoolmaster: scaffolds were erected in 
Westminster-hall for the accommodation of the audi- 
ence ; and Henry appeared on his throne', accompa- 
nied with all the ensigns of majesty, and with the pre- 
lates and temporal peers on e^ch side of him. The 
bishop of Chichester opened the conference 3 and the 
king asked Lambert, with a stern countenance, what 
his opinion was of Christ's corporeal presence in th^ < 
sacrament of the altar. He afterwards pressed Lam- 
bert with arguments drawn from Scripture and the 
schoolmen. The audience applauded tne force of his 
reasoning and the extent or bis erudition : Cranmer 
seconded his proofs by some new topics ; Gardiner 
entered the lists as a support to Cranmer ; Tonstal 
took up the argument after Gardiner 3 Stokesley 
brought 'fresh aid to Tonstal 3 six bishops more ap- 
peared successively in ihe field after Stokesley: and 
the disputation, if it deserves the name, was prolong- 
ed for nve hours : till Lambert, fatigued, confounded, 
brow-beaten, anci abashed, was at last reduced to si- 
lence. The king then proposed, as a concluding argu- 
ment, this interesting question, whether he were re- 
solved to live Of to die ? Lambert replied, that he cast 
himself wholly on his majesty's clemency : the king 
told him, that he would be no protector of heretics ; 
and, thereibre, if that were his final answer, he must 
expect to be committed to the' flames. Cromwel), as 
vicegerent, pronounced the sentence against him. 
Lamoert's executioners took care to make the sufTer- 
ingi of a man who had personally opposed the king, 
as cruel as possible : he was burnca at a slow fire ; and 
lichen there appeared no end of his torments, some of 
the guards, more merciful than the rest, lifted him on 
their halberts, and threw him into the flames, where 
be was consumed. While they were employed in 
this friendly office, he cried aloud several times, none 
but CAnfl> iMm« M Christ i and with these words 1 
expired. 
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tmmediateiy after the death of Jane Seymoot, Henij 
benn to think of a new marriage j and Cromwell propo> 
■ed.to him Anne of Cleves, whose father, the doke of 
that name, had great interest among the Lutheran prin- 
ces. The marriage was at lensth concluded ; and Anne 
was sent over to England. . The kinff, however, found 
15401 ^^' utterly destitute both of beauty and grace; 
■I swore that she was a sreat Flanders mare ; and 
declared that he never could possibly bear her any af- 
fectioQ. His aversion to the queen secretly increased 
every dav 3 and having set last broken all restraint, it 
promptea him at once to seek the dissolation of a 
marriage so odious to him, and to involve hia minister 
in ruin, who had been th^ innocent author of it. The 
fall of Cromwell was hastened by other causea. The 
catholics regarded him as the concealed enemy of 
their religion; the protestants, observing his exterior 
concurrence with all the persecutions exercised against 
them, were inclined to bear him as little favour 3 and 
the king, who found that great clamour had on all 
hands arisen against the government, was not displeas- 
ed to throw on Cromwell the load of public hatred, 
hoping by so easy a sacrifice to regain the affections of 
his subjects. Another more powerful cause, howev- 
er, brought about an unexpected revolution in the min- 
istry. The king had fixea his affection on Catheriae 
Howard, ^niece to the duke of Norfolk; and, being de- 
termined to gratify this new passion, he could find no 
other expedient than a divorce from his present con- 
sort, to false Catherine to his bed and throne. The 
duke, who had long been in enmity with the minister, 
obtained a commission from the king to arrest Crom* 
well at the council-table, on an accusation of high-trea- 
son, and to commit him to the Tower. Immediately 
after, a bill of attainder was framed a^nst him : and 
the house of peers thought proper, without trial, ex- 
amination, or evidence, to conaemn to death, on the 
most frivolous pretences, a man whom, a feV days be- 
fore, they had declared worthy to be Tioar-genenl of 
the universe. The house of commons passed the bill, 
though not without some opposition. When brought 
to the place of executioi^ Cromwell avoided all earn- 
est protestations of his innocence, and all complaints 1 
agauftst the sentence pronounced upon hiin. He knew 
h^ i 
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Jiat Henf^ wonld ment on hit mm thoM tymptomf 
>f opposition to bis will, and that his death alone 
irottla not terminate that monarch's vengeance. He 
wsB a man of prudence, industry, and abilities: wor- 
thy at a better master and of a better fate. Though 
raised to the summit of power from a low origin, jet 
he betrayed no insolence or contempt towards his in- 
feriors ; and he wss careful to remember all the obli- 
rations which, during his more humble fortune, he 
had owed to any one } a circumstance that reflects the 
hisbest lustre on his character. 

The measures for diyorcing Henry from Anne of 
Cloves, were carried on at the same time with the bill 
of attainder against Cromwell. Anne had formerly 
been contracted, by her father, to the duke of Lor- 
raine 3 and Henry pleaded this precontract as a ground 
of divorce. The convocation was satisfied with this 
reason, and solemnly annulled the marriase between 
the king and queen 3 the parliament ratified the decision * 
of the clergy j and Anae^ blest with a happy insen- 
sibility of temper, accepted of a settlement of three 
thousand pounds a-year, and gave her consent to the di- 
vorce. 

An alliance contracted by Henry with the emperor, 
and his marriage wiJi Catherine Howard, which fol- 
lowed soon af^r his divorce from Anne of Cloves, 
were regarded as favourable incidents to the catholics ; 
and the subsequent events corresponded to their ei- 
pectations, A fierce persecution commenced against 
the protestantsj but whilst the )aag exerted his vio- 
lence agsinst the protestants, he spared not the catho- 
lics, wno denied his supremacy: and hence it was 
said by a foreigner in £ngla&d, that those who were 
a^nst the pope were burned, and those who were for 
him ffere hanged* , 

Henry had thought himself very happy in his new 
marriage J the agreeable person and aisposition of 
Catherine had entirely captivated his afiections 3 and 
he made no secret or his devoted attachment to her 
But the queen's conduct very little merited this ten- 
derness : one Lasoellef brousht intelligence of her 
dissolute life to Craamer ) and told him that Derham 
and Mannoc, both of them servants to the old duchess 
of Norfolk, hAd been admitted t^iJi^oM T^>^ 
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maids ef the family were admitted into her seciet^ 
and soma of them had evea passed the night in b« 
^th her and her lovers. The queen beine questioned^ 
denied her guilt ; but when informed that a full di» 
corery was made, she confessed that she had beei 
criminal before marriage ; and only insisted that she 
had never been false to the king's bed. Bat as then 
was evidence that one Colepepper had passed the night 
with her alone since her marriage : and as it appeared 
that she ha4 taken Derham, her4>la paramour, into her 
service^ she seemed to deserve little credit in this as- 
severation ; and.the king, besides, was not of a bumoor 
to make any difference between these degrees of 
gttilL 

Henry convoked a parliament, the usual instrumeot 
of his tyranny j and the two houses, having received 
the queen's confession, voted a bill of attainder for 
treason against the queen, and tlie viscountess Roche* 
ford, who had conducted her secret amours ; and ia 
this bill Colepepper and Derham were also compre- 
hended. At the same time, they passed a bill or at- 
tainder for misprision of treason a^^nst the old duch- 
ess of Norfolk, Catherine's grandmother; her uncle, 
lord William Howard, and his ladjr, together with the 
countess of Bridgewater, and nine persons more; 
because they knew the queen's vicious course of life 
before her marriage, and had concealed it. Henry 
himself seems to have been sensible of the cruel^ of 
this proceeding : for he pardoned the duchess of Nor- 
folk, and most of the others condemned for misprisioa 
of treason. However, to secure himself for the future, 
as well as his successor, from this fatal accident, he 
enga^ the parliament to pass a law, that if the king 
married any woman who had been incontinent, taking 
her for a true ma\d) she should b6 guilty of treasoa 
if s^e did not previously reveal her guilt to him. The 
people made merry with this singular enactment, and 
said, that the king must heneeforth look out for a wid- 
ow; for no reputed maid would ever be persuaded to 
incur the penalty of the statute. After this, the 

Sueen was beheaded on Tower-hill, together with la< 
y R(Mtheford. They behaved in a manner suitable t» 
their dissolute life ; and as lady Rocheford was knowi 
to be the chief instrument in bringing Anae BolejBli 
her nntimely end, she died unpitied/ 
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James^ kisffof the Scote. hating incurred the re* 
sentment of Henry, a manifesto soon paved the way 
to boetilitiea; |nd the duke of Norfolk, at the head of 
twenty thousand men, passed the Tweed at Berwick, 
and marched along the banks of the river as far ai^ 
Kelso ; but on the approach of James, with thirty 
thousand men, the English repassed the river, and 
retreated into their own country. The king of Scots, 
inflamed witlva desire of military glory, and of revenge 
on bis invaders, g^ave the signal for pursuing them, and 
carrying the war into England; but his nobility, who 
were in general disajQTected on account of the prefer- 
ence which he had given to the clergy, opposed this 
resolution, and refused to attend Jbim m his projected 
enterprise. Enraged at this mutinv, he reproached 
them with cowardice, and threatened vengeance ; but 
he sent ten thousand men to the western borders, who 
entered England at Sol way Frith 3 and he himself fol- 
lowed them at a small distance, l^iis army, however, 
was ready to disband, when a small body of English 
appeared, not exceeding five hundred ^en, under the 
command of Dacres and Musgrave. A panic seized 
the Scots, who immediately took to flight, and were 
pursued by the enemy. Few were killed in this rout, 
but a great many were taken prisoners, and some of 
the principal nobility, who were all sent to London. 
James, bemg naturally of a melancholic disposition, as 
well as endowed with a high spirit, lost ail commadd 
of bis temper on this dismal occasion. Rage against 
bis nobility, who he believed had betrayed him; 
shame for a defe.at by such unequal numbers ; regret 
for the past, fear of dbe future ; all these passions so 
wrought upon him, that he would admit of no consola- 
tion, biiit abandoned himself wholly to despair. His 
hody was wasted by sympathy, with his anxious mind ; 
and even his life began to be thooffht in danger.- He 
had no issue living^ and hearins mat his queen was 
safely delivered, he asked whether she had brought 
him a male or a female child 7 Being told the latter, 
he turned himself in his bed; ''The crown came with 
a woman," said hfif " and it will go with one.: many 
tfiA&i nt^^nes await this poor kinjzdom: Henry will 
*»*^J make it his own, either by force of arms or by 
marriage." A few days after, he expired, in the flow- 
er of his age. 
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HeAry wm no sooner infonnod of his yict&tj, ud 
of the death of his nephew, than he projected the 
•cheme of aniting Scotland to his own dominions, fay 
mairyinff his son Edward to the heiress of that kisg- 
dom. The Scottish nobles, who were his prisoners, 
readily assented to the proposal $ and after deliver- 
ing hostages for their retam, in case the intended nap- 
tials should not be completed, they were allowed to 
return to Scotland. A negotiation was commenced 
with sir Ralph Sadler, the English ambassador, for the 
marriage of the infant qaeen with the prince of Wales ; 
and equitable coaditions were quickly agreed on 3 but 
Eteaton, the cardinal pfimate, who acted as minister 
to James/ was able, by his intrigues, to confound this 
measure. He represented the union m\h England as 
the certain ruin of the ancient religion 3 and as soon 
as he found a war with that kingdom unavoidable, be 
immediately applied to France for assistance during 
the present distresses of the Scottish nation. The in- 
fluence of the French in Scotland excited the resent- 
ment of Henry, who formed a close league with the 
entperor 3 and war was declaredagainst Francis by the 
. allies. 

In order to obtain supplies for his projected war 
with France, Henry summoned a new session of par- 
liament, which granted him a subsidy. About the 
|e43i same time, the king married Catherine Par, 
J widow of Nevil, lord Latimer, a woman of vir- 
tue, and somewhat inclined to the reformed doctrines. 
On the other hand, the king's league with the empe- 
ror seemed a circumstance no less favourable to the 
catholic party 3 and thus matters remained still nearly 
balanced between the factions. 
* While the winter season restrained Henry from mil- 
itary operations, he summoned a new parliament, 
which, after declaring the prince of Wales, or any of 
the king's male issue, first heirs to the crown, restor- 
ed the two princesses, Mary and Elizabeth, to their 
riebt of succession. Such> nowever, was the caprice 
of the king, that while he opened Uie way for these 
princesses to ascend the throne,' he would not allow 
tl^e acts to be reversed which d^lared them iUeaiti- 
mate ! » ■ 

Henry sent a fleet and army to invade Scotland 
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1 De triMps were dii embarked near Leith ; and, after 
diBpersing a small body which opposed them, they 
tooK that town without resistance, and then marchell 
to Edinburgh, the sates of which were soon beaten 
down 3 anathe English first pillaj^d, and then set fire 
to the city. The earl of Arran, who was regent^ and 
Beaton the cardinal, were not prepared to oppose so 
great a force ; and tfae^ fied to Stirling. The English 
marched eastward, laid waste the whole country , 
burned and destroyed Haddington and Dunbar, and 
then retreated into England. 

This incursion infiamed, without subduing the spirit 
of the Scots ; but Henry recalled his troops, in conse- 
quence of his treaty with the emperor, by which those 
two princes had agreed to invade France with above 
one hundred thousand men. The city of Boulogne 
was treacherously surrendered to Henry ', but the em- 
peror, after taking several places, concluded a peace 
with Francis at Crepy, where no mention was madd 
of England 3 and Henry, finding himself obliged to 
raise the siege of Montreuil, returned into England. 
This campaign served to the populace as matter of 
great triumph ; but all men of sense concluded that 
the kins had, as in all his former military enterprises, 
obtained, at a great expense, an unimportant acquisi* 
tion. 

The war with Scotland, meanwhile, was conducted 
15461 ^'^^^^Yy ^^ ^^^ TariouB' success ', and the war 
i*>*oj ^jjjj p,ance was not distinguished by* any mem- 
orable event. The great expense of these two wars 
maintained by Henry, obliged him to summon a new 
parliament. The commons m-anted him a subsidy, 
payable in two years, of two shillinps a pound on land ; 
the spirituality voted him six shilhngs a pound. But - 
the parliament, apprehensive lest more demands 
Bhoufd be made upon them, endeavoured to save them- 
Belves by a very extraordinary liberality of other peo- 
ple's property. By one vote they bestowed on the 
King all tne revenues of the universities, as well as of 
the channtries, free chapels, and hospitals. Henry 
was pleased with this concession, as it increased .his 
povirer : but he had no intention to rob learning of all 
her enaowments : and he soon took care to infbrm the 
nniversities that he meant not to touch ^eirre venues 

^ . gitized by VjiJOy I'.. 
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Thas tbeee ancient and celebrated eatabliihrnenta owe 
their existence to the generosity of the king, act to 
the protection of this servile parliament. 
, Henry emploTed in military preparations the money 
15461 6^^^^ ^7 parliament 3 ana he sent over the 
lowj ^^j.j Q^ Hertford and lord Lisle, the admiral, to 
Calais, with a body of nine thousand men, two-thirds 
of which consisted of foreiffners. Some skirmishes 
of small moment ensued with the French : but as oo 
hopes of any considerable progress could be entertain- 
ed by either party, both came to an accommodation. 
Commissioners met at Campe, a small place between 
Ardres and Gnisnes ; and it was agreed, that Henry 
should retain Boulogne during eight years, or till the 
former debt due by Francis should be paid. This debt 
was settled at two millions of livres, besides a claim 
of five hundred thousand livres, which was afterwards 
to be adjusted. Francis took care to comprehend 
Scotland m the treaty. Thus all that Henry obtained 
by a war which cost him above one million three 
hundred ^nd forty thousand pounds sterling^ was a bad 
and a chargeable security for a debt which was not a 
third of the value. 

The king had now leisure to attend to domestic af- 
fairs. He was prevailed on to permit the Litany to be 
celebrated in the vulgar tongue j and Cranmer taking 
advantage of Gardiner's absence on an embassy to the 
emperor, attempted to draw him into farther innova- 
tions 'j but Gardiner wrote to Henry, and retarded for 
some time the projects of Cranmer. The catholics 
took hold of the kmg by his passion for orthodoxy ; 
and tbey represented to him, that if his laudable zeal 
for enforcing the truth met with no better success, it 
was altogether owing to the primate, whose example 
and encouragement were, in reality, the secret sup- 
ports of heresy. Henry seeing the point at which 
they aimed, feigned a compliance, and desired the 
coolicil to make inquiry into Cranmer's conduct. £v- 
ery body now considered the primate as lost; and 
when admitted into the bouncil-chamber, he was told, 
that they had determined to send him to the Tower. 
Cranmer said, that he appealed to the king himself; 
and finding his appeal disregarded, he produced a riofi 
which Henry had given him a? a pledge oirfavoar aiS 
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protection. The council were confoanded : and when 
they came before the king, he reproved them in the 
severest terms : and told them that he wad well ac^ 
quainted with Cranmer's merit/ as well as with their 
malignity and envy. 

But though Henry's partial favour for Cranmer ren- 
dered fruitl|Bss all accusations against him, his pride 
and peevishness, irritated by his declining state of 
health, induced hiln to punish with severity every oth- 
er person who differed from him in opinion. Ann 
Ascue, a young lady of merit as wsll as beauty, who 
was connected with the queen herself, was accused 
of dogmatizing on the rea presence ; and, after being 
subjected to the torture irf the .mosf barbarous man- 
ner, she was sentenced to be burned alive, with four 
others condemned for the same crime. When they 
were all tied to the stake, they refused the pardon that 
was offered on condition of recantation j and they saw 
with tranquillity the executioner kindle the flames 
that were to consume them. 

Though the secrecy and fidelity of Ann Asco^ sav- 
ed the queen from this peril, yet that princess soon af- 
ter fell into a new danger^ from which she narrowly 
escaped. Henry's favourite topic of con-versatioii was 
theology ; and Catherine, whose good sense enabled 
her to discourse on any subject, was frequently engag- 
ed in tiie argument 3 and, being secretly iMlined tcr 
the principles of the reformers, she unwarily betrayed 
too much of her mind on these occasions. Henry, 
highly provoked that she should presume to differ from 
him, complained of her obstinacy to Gardiner, who 
gladly laid hold^of the opportunity tainflame the quar- 
rel ; and the king, hurried on by his own impetuous 
temper, and encouraged by his bigoted counsellors, 
went BO far as to order articles of impeachment to be< 
drawn up against his consort. By some means this 
important paper fell into the hands of one of the 
queen's friends, who immediately carried the intelli- 
gence to her. Sensible of the extreme danger to 
which she was exposed, she paid her usual visit to tha 
king, who entered on the subject most familiar to 
him, and who seeme^to challenge her to an argument 
in divinity. She gently decline^ the conversation- 

VOL. I. ; 14 ' .«zed.yG00gl.., 
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and remarked, that such profound apeculations were 
iU-eaited to toe aataral imbecility of her sex. Wo- 
men, she said, by their creation, were made subject to 
men. It belonged to theiinsband to choose principles 
for his wife; the wife's duty was. in all cases, to 
adopt implicitly the sentiments of her husband : and 
as to herself, it was doubly her duty, being blest with 
a husband who was qualified by his judgment and 
learnins to choose prmciples not only for his own 
family, out for the most wise and knowing of every 
nation. " Not so, Ly St. Mary," replied the king 5 
" you are now become -a doctor, Kate 3 and better 
fitted to ffive than receive instructions." She meekly 
replied, tiiat she was sensible how little she was enti- 
tled to these praises ; that though she usually declin- 
ed not anv conversation, however sublime, when pro- 
posed by bis majesty, she well knew that her concep- 
tions could serve td no other purpose than to give him 
a little momentary amusement ; that she found the 
conversation apt to languish, when not revived by 
some opposition, and she had ventured sometimes to 
feign a contrariety of sentiments, in order to sive him 
the pleasure of refuting her ; and that she luso pur- 
posed, by this innocent artifice, to engage him on to- 
pics whence she had observed, by frequent experi- 
ence, that she reaped profit and instruction. " And is 
it so,. sweetheart?" replied the king; " then we are 
perfect friends again." He embraced her with great 
affection, and sent her away with assurances of his pro- 
tection and kindness. 

The reputation whieh the duke of Norfolk had ac- 
quired in war, his high rank, and his influence as the 
head of the catholic party, rendered that nobleman 
obndxiouB to Henry, who foresaw danger, during his 
son's minority, from the attempts of so potent a snb- 
iecjL His son, the earl of Surrey, had distinguished 
riuaself by every accomplishment which became a 
scholar, a courtier, and a soldier ; but having declined 
the hand of the daughter of thcf earl of Hertford, and 
even waived every other proposal of marriage, Henry 
imagined that he entertained the design of espousing 
the lady Mary. Actuated by those suspicions, the 
king gave private orders to arrest Norfolk and Surrey 
who, on the same day, were eonfioed in the Tower 
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Suney «»»• aeeiued of ^tertaiBing in hif family soma 
Iteliaaa, who ware snspected ta be spiea, of eorrea- 
ponding with cardinal Pole, and of quartering on hia 
escatcheon the arma of Edward the Confeeaor, a prac* 
tice which had been justified by the authority of the 
heralds. Notwithstanding hia eloquent and spirited 
defence, a venal jniy condemned him for high-treaaon } 
15461 '^^ ^^^^ sentence waa aoon after executed up- 
lo^foj pjj jjjjjj^ ipjj^ innocence ^f Norfolk waa, if 
possible, still more apparent than that of his aon, yet 
the house of peers, without trial or eyidence, passed a 
bill of attainoer against him, and sent it down to the 
commons. The king was now approaching fast to- 
warda his end, and fearing lest Nortolk should escape 
him, he sent a message to the commons to expedite 
the bill. The obsequious commons obeyed his direc- 
tions ; and the king, having affixed the royal assent to 
the bill by commissioners, issued orders for the exe- 
cution of Norfolk on the morning of the twenty-ninth . 
of January. But news being carried to the Tow^r 
that the king himself had Expired the preceding niffht, 
the lieutenant deferred obeying the warrant ; and it 
was not thought advisable by uie council to bdgin a 
new reign with the death of the greatest nobleman in 
the kingdom, who had been condemned by a sentence 
so iinjint and tyrannical. 

The kine's health had long been in a declining , 
state ; but nnr several days, all those near him plainly 
saw his end approaching, yet no one durst inform him 
of his condition. At last sir Anthony Denny ventured 
to disclose to him the fatal secret, and exhorted him 
to prepare for the event He expressed his resigna- 
tion, and desired that Cranmer might be sent for; but 
before the prelate arrived he was speechless, though 
he still seemed to retain his senses. Cranmer desired 
him to eive some sign of his dying in the faith of 
Christ: he squeezed U^e prelate's hand, and immedi- 
ately expired, ailer a reign of thirty-eeven years and 
nine months ; and in the fiiW-sixth year of his age. 

The king had made his will near a month before his 
demise, in which he confirmed the dealination of par* 
liattent, by leaving the crown first torainoe Bldwvd^ 
then to the lady Mary, next to lady SQiabetfa. The 
two princesses be obliged, under the penal^ ot fyt- ^ 
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feitfag their tide to the crovn. not to many without 
conseot cf the' council, which ne appointed for the 
gOTemmeot of his minor son. 

A catalogue of this prince's vices woold compre- 
hend many of the worst qualities incidental to human 
nature; violence; cruelty, profusion, rapacitj, injus- 
tice, obstinacy, arrogance, biffotry, and presumption; 
yet. he was sincere, open, sallant, liberal, and capable, 
at least of a temporary friendship ana attachment 
Notwithstanding his cruelty and extortion, he seems 
to have possessed to the last, in some degree, the love 
and affection of his people. Indeed, his exterior qual- 
ities we^^ advantageous, and fit to captivate the mul- 
titude ; and his magnificence and personal bravery 
rendered him illustrious in vulgar eyes. 



CHAPTER XI. 
Tht Riigni of Edward V2. and Mary, 

Edward, at hi« accession, was little more than 
nine years of age 3 and as his majority was fixed at the 
15471 completion of his eighteenth year, his father had 
•^ appointed sixteen executors, to whom, 'during 
the minority, he intrusted the .government of the 
kingdom. Among these were Cranmer, archbishop of 
Canterbury; lord Wriothesley, chancellor ; lord St. 
John, great master : lord Russel, privy-seal 3 the eaxi 
of Hertford, chamberlain*; viscount Lisle, adminlj 
Tonstal, bishop of Dutham 3 with other officers oC 
state, and two or three private persons. To these ex- 
ecutors, with whom was intrusted the regal aothoritj, 
were associated twelve oounsellors, who possessed no 
immediate power, and could only assist with their ad- 
vice when any affair was laid before them. 

No sooner were the executors and counsellors met, 
than it was suggested that the government would lose 
its dignity, for want of some head to represeat the 
royal maiestjr. Though this was a departure from the 
late king's will, yet the measure was carried ; and the 
choice fell of counfe on the earl of Hertford, the 
^ king's maternal uncle. In their next measure^ thej 
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■bowed ft greater deference to Henry's Intentions. 
Herrtford was created duke of Somerset, mareschal, 
and lord treasuier ; Wriotheslej, earl of Soathamp- 
ton ; the earl of Essex, marqois of Northampton; vis- 
Goant Lisle, earl of Warwick ; sir Thomas Seymour, 
lord Seymoor of Sndley, and admiral ; and sir Rich* 
ard Rich, sir William Willoaghby, and sir £dward 
Sheffield, were raised to the dignity of barons.. 

The earl of Southampton had always been engaged 
in an opposite party to Somerset -, and the latter taking 
advantage of some illegal proceedings of wl).ich the 
former was guilty, the coancil declared that South- 
ampton had forfeited the great se^, that a fine should 
foe imposed upon him, and that he should be confined 
to his own house during plea8ui%. The removal of 
Southampton, however, did not satisfy the ambition 
of Somerset. He procured a patent from the young 
king, by which he entirely orertumed the will of 
Henry YHL, and produced a total revolution in the gov^ 
emment. He named himself protector, with full resal 
power, and appomted a council consisting of all Uie 
former counsellors, and all the executors, except 
Soatbampton, reserving a power of naming any other 
coonsellors at pleasure, and of consulting with such 
only as he thought proper. The protector and his 
coancil were likevrise empowered to act at discretion, 
and to execute whatever they deemed for the public 
service^ without incuillng any penalty or forieiture 
whatsoever. 

Somerset had long been regarded as a secret parti- 
san, of , the reformers ; and he took care that all per- 
sons intrusted with the king's education shoula be 
attached to the same principles. In his schemes for 
adTancing the reformation, he had always recourse to 
the counsels of Cranmer, who^ beinff a man of modera- 
tion and prudence, was averse to all violent changes. 
A visitation was made of all the dioceses in England 
by a mixture of clergy isLnd laity 3 and the chief purport 
of their instructions was^ besides correcting immoral- 
ities and irregularities m the clergy, to abolish the 
ancient superstitions, and to bring the discipline and * 
worship somewhat nearer the practice of the reformed 
churches. The person that opposed, with greatest 
authority, these advances towards reformation, r— 
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OttdiMT, biihop of Worcester, who, though be bed 
not obtained a pl«ce in the cooncil of regency, on ac- 
count of late maguBts which he had given to Heniy, 
was entitled by faia age, experience, and capacity, to 
the higheat truat' and conndenoe of hia par^. He 
represented the perils of perpetual ianovations, and 
the necessity of adhering to some system. For this 

, freedom he was seat to the Fleet-pnson, and treated 
•rith some severity. < , . . v 

In Scotland, one Wishart, a gentleman bf birth, and 

'celebrated for the purity of his morala, and his exten- 
sive learning, employed himself with great success in 
preaching against the ancient auperstitions. Beaton,, 
the cardinal primate, resolving to strike terror into all 
other innovators, by the punishment of so distinguish- 

' ed a preacher, caused him to be arrested. The unhap- 
py man was condemned to the flames for heresy, and 
suifered with the usual patience. The disciples of 
this martyr, enraged at ^e cruel execution, formed a 
conspiracy against the cardinal-, who waa assassinated 
soon after the death of Wishart. The assassins, being 
reinforced by their friends, to the number of a hun- 
dred and forty persons, prepared themselves for the 
defence of the ca^dinal^8 palace, and craved the as- 
sistance of Henry, who promised to take them under 
his protection. ' 

To fulfil this promise, and to execu^ the pMjeet 
which the late king had reconlbended with his dying 
breath, the protector levied an army of eighteen thou- 
sand men, with which he invaded Scotland. The 
Seottieh army, double in number to that of the Eue- 
liah, posted themselves on advantageous ground, 
guarded by the banks of the Eske, about four miles 
from Edinburgh. Having reconnoitred their camp, 
Somerset found it difficult to make an attempt upon 
it with any probability of success. He wrote, there- 
foro, to Arraa. the goveri|or of Scotland, and offered 
to evacuate the ki^om, provided the Scota would 
stipulate ndt to contract tiie queen to any foreign prince, 
but to detain her at home till ahe reached the age of 

* choosing a husband for heraelf. The Scots refected 
the demand,^and quitting their camp, advanced into 
the plain, with the hope of cutting off the retreat of 
the English. Somerset, pleased to^h<rid this move 
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ment of Uie SootUsh array, ranged his troops in order 
of battle., The Scots were defeated with the loss of 
about ten thousand slain, and fifteen hundred taken 
prisoners ; while not more than two hundred of the 
Snglish fell in this engagement. This action was call- 
ed the battle of Pinfcey , from a nobleman's seat of thai 
name in the nelghboarhoodi 

Somerset was desirous of returning to England, 
where he heard that some counsellors^ and even his 
own brother, the admiral, were carrying on cabals 
against his authority. On his arrival, he summoned a 
parliament^ in which all laws were repealed that ex- 
tended the crime of treason beyond the statute of the 
15481 t^cnty-fi^hof £^dwardIII.5 all laws enacted 
-' during the late reign extending the crime of 
felony ; all the former laws aflainst Lollardy or heresy, 
together with the statute of the six articles. By these 
and other appeals, some dawn, both of civil and, reli- 

fious liber^, be^an to appear to the people. Heresy, 
owever, was- stiil a capital crime by the common law, 
and was subjeeted to the penalty of buying. Only 
there remained no precise standard by which that 
crime could be defined or determined j a circumstance 
which might either be advantageous or hurtful to pub- 
lic security, according to the disposition of the juOffes. 

' The g[reater the progress that was made towards a 
reformation in England, the further did the protector 
find himself from all prospect of completing the union 
with Scotland; and tne queen-dowager, as well as the 
clergy, became the more averse to all allianee with a 
nation which had so far departed from ancient princi- 
ples. The hostile attempts, too, which the late king 
and the protector had made acainst Scotland, had serv- 
ed only to inspire the Scottiu people with the utmost 
aversion to an union. The queen-dowager^ finding 
these sentiments prevail, called a parliament, u which , 
it was proposed that the young queen should be sent * 
to France. Accordingly, the governor received a pen* 
sion of twelve thousand lines a year, and the title of 
duke of Chatelrault ; and Maiy embarked on beard 
some French vessels, arrived at Brest/ whence she 
vTas conducted to Paris, and soon after betrothed to 
the dauphin. ^ ' 

The morti^catioQ of Somerset, on the failure of hi^ 
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project for an union with Scotland^, was increased bj 
the iotrigaes of his own family. Hia brother, lord 
Seymour, a i9ao of insatiable ambitioa and great abili- 
ties, by his flattery and address, had so insinuated him- 
self into the good graces of the queen-dowager, that, 
forgetting her usual prudence and decency, she mar- 
ried him so immediately upon the demise of the late 
king, that had she soon proved pregnant, it might have 
been doubtful to which husband the child belonged. 
The credit and riches of this alliance supported the 
ambition of the admiral ; but gave umbrage to the 
duchess of Somerset, who, uneasy that the younger 
brother's wife should have the precedency, employed 
all her influence with her husband, first to create, thee 
to widen, the breach between the two brothers. 

The first attempt of the admiral was a direct attack 
upon his brother's authority, by procuring from the 
young king a letter to the parli&ment, desiring that 
^eymour might be appointed his governor ; but, find- 
ing himself prevented in his design by the parliament, 
"be was obliged to submit, and to desire a reconcilia- 
tion with his brother. His ambition, however, could 
not be easily checked. His spouse, the queen-dowa- 
^er, died in child-bed j but so far from regarding this 
event as an obstacle ta his aspiring views, he made 
his addresses to>the lady Elizabeth ; and as Henry had 
excluded his daughters from all h(^es of succession, 
if they married without the consent of his executors, 
which Seymour could never hope to obtain, he is sup- 
posed to have aimed at effecting his purpose by the 
most criminaT means. He had brought over to his par- 
ty many of the principal nobility ; and it was suppos- 
ed, that he could on occasion muster an army of tes 
thousand men, composed of his servants, tenants, and 
retainers. He had already provided arms for their 
use; and having engaged in his interests sir John 
Sharington, a corrupt man, master of the mint at Bris- 
tol, be flattered himself that money would not bo 
wanting. Somerset was well apprized of all thess 
alarming circumstances, ahd endeavoured by the most 
friendly expedients, by intreaty, reason, and even by 
heaping Tiew favours upon his brother, to make him 
'-•ist trom his dangerous counsels; but finding all 
lavoart ineffectual, he was easily persuaded, by 
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tkd earl of Warwick, to deprive him of the office of 
admiral, and to commit him to the Tower. 

Some of his accomplices were also taken into cus- 
tody ; and three privy counsellors being sent to exam- 
ine them, made a report that they had met with very 
fall and important discoveries. Yet still the protec- 
tor suspenoed the blow, and showed a reluctance to 
ruin his brother ; but as Seymour made no other an- 
swer to all his friendly offers, than menaces and defi- 
ances, he ordered a charge to be drawn up against 
him, consisting of thirty-three articles, and the whole 
to be laid before the privy council. It is pretended, 
that every particular was so incontestibly proved, both 
by witnesses and his own hand-writing, t)iat there was 
no room for doubt 5 yet did the council think proper 
to go in a body to the Tower, in order more fully to 
examine the prisoner. We shall indeed conclude, if 
we carefully examine the charge, that many of the ar- 
ticles were general, and scarcely capable of any proof 3 
many of them, if true, susceptible of a more favoura- 
ble interpretation j and that though, on the 'whole, 
Seymour appears to have been a dangerous subject, he 
bad not advanced far in those treasonable projects im- 
puted to him. 

But the administration hac^t that time, an easy in- 
strument of vengeance in tln^arliament : and a ses- 
sion being held, Seymour was proceedea against by 
bill of attainder. The bill was palsed in the upper 
house without undergoing any objections ; but in the 
House of Commons, some members objected against 
the whole method of proceeding by bill of attainder 
passed in absence, and insisted that a formal trial 
should be given to every man before his condemna- 
tion. At length, however, the bill passed : and the 
1 tiAQi sentence was soon suler executed, ana the pris- 
*^^J oner beheaded on Tower-hill. The warrant was 
signed by Somenet himself, who was much blamed 
on account of the violence of these proceedings. 

In this session, the translation ef the liturgy, aa 
well as of the scriptures, into the vulgar tongue, was 
established by parliament y and an act was also passed, 
permitting the marriage of priests, who had hitherto 
Doen enjomed celibacy. 

Scarcely any institution can be ccmsideied less fa 
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Toarsble to the interests of mankind than that of 
monks and friars. ' The convents, however, were a 
snre resonrce to the poor and indigent 3 and though 
the alms which they distributed gave too mach en- 
couragement to idleness, yet the suppression of them 
was felt and regretted. These gnevancea were at 
this time heightened by other causes. The arts of 
manufacture were much more advanced in other Eu- 
ropean countries than in England ; and even in Eng- 
land these arts had made greater progress than the 
knowledge of agriculture. A great demand arose for 
wool both abroad and at home ; pasturage was found 
more profitable than unskilful tillage 5 whole estates 
were laid waste by enclosures 5 and a decay of people, 
as well as a diminution of the former plenty, was re- 
marked in the kingdom. 

The general increase also of gold and silver in Eu- 
rope, after the discovery of the West-Indies, had a 
tendency to inHame- these complaints. The growing 
demand in the more eommercial countries had height' 
ened every where the price of commodities, which 
could easily be transported thither -, but in England, 
the labour 6f men who could not so easily change their 
habitation, still remained neariy at the ancient rates 5 
and the poor complaiji|d that they could no longer 

gain a subsistence by 1»ir industry ; which, as it was 
ifficult for them to shake off their former habito of 
indolence, they were, in fact, unwilling to employ. 

Loud complaints were heard in every part of Eng- 
land 5 and these were succeeded by acta of open vio- 
Icnce. The rising was simultaneous, as if a general 
conspiracy had been formed by the people. The com- 
motions in Hampshire, Sussex, Kent, and some other 
counties, were quieted by mild expedients ; but the 
disorders in Devonshire and Norfolk threatened more 
dangerous consequences. Jn Devonshire, the rebels, 
who amounted to ten thousand, were attacked and de- 
feated near Elzeter by lord Riissel, who bad been sent 
to disperse them. In Norfolk, the insursents amount- 
ed to twenty thousand, and were headea by one Ket 
a tanner. The protector aiie6ted popularity, and cared 
not to appear in person a^nst the rebels ; he there* 
fore sent the earl of Warwick, attiie head of six tfaon- 
sand men, levied for the wan against Scotland) by 
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^vvhich means lie afforded bis mortal ensmt an oppor- 
lanity of increasing his repatation and^ character. 
"Warwick having tried some skirmishes with the reb- 
els, at last made a general attack npoh uem, and pat 
them to flight. Two thousand fell in the acflon and 
pursuit j and Ket was hanged at Norwi<&h. 

But though these insurrections were quickly sub- 
dued, they were attended with serious consequences 
to the foreign interests of the nation. The Scots took 
the fortress of Broughty, and compelled the English 
to evacuate Haddin^on : and the French recovered 
all the conquests which Henry had made on the con- 
tinent, with the exception of Boulogne. 

Somerset, despairing of the assistance of the em- 
peror, was inclined to conclude a peace ^ith France 
and Scotland ; but his enemies in the council oppos- 
ed all proposals for a pacification. Lord St. John, 
president of the council, the earls of Warwick, South- 
ampton, and Arundel, with five members more, met at 
Kly-house: and assuming to themselves the whole 
power of the council, began to act independently of 
the protector, whom they represented as the a«tbor 
of every pnblic grievance and misfortune. They wrote 
letters to the chief nobility and gentry of England, 
informing them of the present measures, and requir- 
ing their assistance ; they sent for the mayor and al- 
dermep of London, and enjoined them to obey their 
orders, without regard to any contrary orders which 
they might receive from the duke of Somerset. They 
laid the same injunctions on the lieutenants of the 
Tower, who expressed his resolution to comply with 
them. Other lords and ^ntlemen Joined the malcon- 
tent councellors. 

Somerset was sent to the Tower 3 aiid articles of 
indictment were preferred against him. He wap pre- 
Yailed on to confess on his kaeea, before the council, 
all the articles of charge s^n^t him; and he even 
subscribed this confession. "The paper was given into 
parliament, who, after sending a cdmmittee to exam- 
ine him, and hear idm acknowledge it to be genuine, 
passed a vote, by which they deprived him m all hj^ 
offices, and fined him two ]thousand pounds Spyear in 
land. Lord St. John was created treasurer in his place» 
and Warwick earl-roarshal. The prosecution agama* 
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him Wftf earned no farther ; and his fine waa remitted 
by the kins. Warwick, thinking that he was now 
sufficiently humbled, re-admitted him into the coan- 
cil, and eren agreed to an alliance between their fami- 
lies, by the marriage of his own son, lord Dudley, with 
the lady Jane Seymour, daughter of Somerset. 

When Warwick and the council of regency began 
15501 ^ exercise their jpower, they found themselves 

■* embarrassed by the wars, with France and Scot- 
land ; and therefore a pacification was effected, by 
which France bound herself to pay four hundred thou- 
sand crowns for the restitution of Boulogne 5 and the 
English agreed to restore to Scotland Lauder and Dou- 
glas, and to demolish the fortresses of Roxburgh and 
Ey mouth. 

In all other respects, than an intention of marrying 
15511 ^^^ ^ing to a daughter of the king of France, a 

^ violent persecutor of the protestants, the coun- 
cil was steady in promoting the reformation. Sevefal 
prelates still adhered to the Romish communion, and 
were deprived of their sees on pretence of disobedi- 
encft. The princess Mary declared herself willing to 
endure death rather than relinquish the ancient reli- 

K'on3 and Edward, who had been educated in a vio- 
nt abhorrence of the mass ftnd other popish rites, 
lamented his sister's obstinacy, and bewailed his fkte 
in suffering her to continue in such an abominable 
mode of worship. 

Various schemes attempted by the council for pro- 
moting industry w6re likely to prove abortive, by the 
ambition of Warwiclu The la$t earl of Northumber- 
land died without issue ; and as sir Thomas Piercy, 
his brother, had been attainted in the late reign, War- 
wick procured a grant' of the estate, with Uie title 
of duke of Northumberland. 

Finding thaP Somerset, though degraded from his 
dignity, still enjoyed a considerable share of populari- 
ty, Northumberland detennined to ruin the man whom 
he regarded as the chief obstacle to the attainment 
of his ambition. The alliance between the two fami- 
lies had produced no cordial union. Northumberland 
secretly gained many of the friends and servants of 
that unhappy nobleman 5 and the unguarded Somerset 
often broke out into menacing expressions, which 
his treacherous confidants carti^ to his enemy. 
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In ajue nlgbt/the duke of Somerset, lord Grey, Da- 
id and John Seymour, Hammofid and Neudigate. two 
f the duke's servants, sir Ralph Vane, and sir Tnom? 
s Palmer, were arrested and committed to custody, 
fext day the ducfaeSs of Somerset, with her favour- 
tes, and some others, were thrown into prison. • Sir 
Thomas Palmer, who had all along acted as a spy up- 
n Somerset, accused him of having formed a desiffu 
f raising an insurrection in the north ; and that be 
ad once projected the murder of Northumberland, 
Northampton, add Pembroke. Somerset was brought 
o his trial before the marqais of Winchester, created 
ligh-steward. Twenty-seven peers composed the jury, 
mong whom were Northumberland, Pembroke, and 
^Northampton, whom decency should have hindered 
rom acting as judges in the trial of a man that appear- 
ed to be their capital enemy. Somerset was accused 
>f high-treason on account of the projected insurrec- 
ions, and of felony in laying a design to murder privy- 
lounsellors. The proof seems to have been lame in 
egard to the treasonable part of the charge j but the 
»ri8oner himself confessed that he had expressed his 
ntention of murdering Nortjiumberland and the other ' 
ords ; and he was accordingly condemned to death 
or felony. 

Care had been taken 1!o prepossess the young kinfc 
gainst his uncle ; and lest he should relent, no ac- 
:e88 WiVB given to any of Somerset's friends. The 
trisoner was brought to the scaffold on.Tower-hill, 
midst great crowds of spectators, who bore him such 
5521 ^^°^®'^ kindness that they entertained to the 
J last moment the fond hopes of his pardon. Ma- 
iv of them rushed in to dip their handkerchiefs in his 
lood, which they long preserved as a precious rel- 
que ; and some of them soon after, when Northum- 
•erland met with a like doom',' upbraided him wiUi 
his Cruelty, and displayed to him these symbols of 
is crime. 

The day after the execution of Somerset, a session 
•f parliament' was held, in which farther advances 
irere made towards the establishment of the reforma- 
ion. The new liturgy was authorized : and penaltiea 
^ere enacted against all tboae who aoseated them* 
elvea ftom public worship. d g, zed by Googk 
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Tonstaly bishop of Durham, less enunent for the 
dignity of his see, than for his town personal merit, 
had opposed, by his vote and authority, all innoTations 
in religion ; but as soon aa they were enacted, he had 
always submitted from a sense of duty, and had con- 
formed to every theological system which had been 
established. The general regard paid to his charac- 
ter had protected £m fromf any seyere treatment dur- 
ing the administration of Somerset: but when North- 
umberland gained the ascendant, he was thrown in- 
to prison ; and as that rapacious nobleman had form- 
ed a design of seizing the revenneib of the see of Dur- 
ham, and of acquiring to himself a principality in the 
northern counties, he was resolved to deprive Tonstal 
of his bishopric. A bill of attainder, therefore, on 
pretence of misprision of treaaon, was introduced into 
the house of peers against that prelate, and passed 
with slight opposition; but when the bill was sent 
down to the commons, they required that witnesses 
should be examined, that Tonstal should be allowed 
to defend himself and that he should be confronted 
with his accusers. These demands being refosed, 
they rejected the bill. 

This equity, sounusualvin the parliament during 
that age, was ascribed by Northumberland to the prev- 
alence of Somerset's faction | and it was therefore re- 
solved to dissolve the parliament, and to summon a 
new one. This^ezpedient answered Northumberland's 
expectations. As Tonstal had, in the interval, been 
deprived of his bishopric in an arbitrar}^. manner, bj 
the sentence of lay-commissioners appointe4 to ti^ 
him, the see of Durham was by act of parliament di- 
vided into two bishoprics, which had certain portion* 
of the revenue assigned them. The regalities of the 
see, which included the jurisdiction of a count pala- 
tine, were given by the kins to Northumberland. 

Tne youns prince showed a disposition to frugality ; 
but such haa been the rapacity of the courtiers, that 
the crown owed about three hundred thousand pounds ; 
and as the king's health was declining very last, the 
emptiness of the exchequer was an obstacle to the 
ambitious projects of Northumberland. That noble* 
man represented to Edward, tiiat bis two sisters, Ma* 
ry and Elizabeth, had been declared Ulegitimaie by 
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,cZ of parliament; that the aueen of Scots stood ex- 
cluded by the late king's will -, that the certain con- 
equcoce of his sister Mary's succession, or that of 
>i8 queen of Scots, was the abolition of die protei- 
aat religion ) that the succession next deyoWed on 
lie marchioness of Dorset, elder daughter of the 
T" re nob queen, and the duke of Suffolk ; that the next 
leir of the marchioness was the lady Jane Grey, a 
ady of the most amiable character, accomplished by 
Jie best education, both in literature 4nd religion, and 
3 vexy way worthy of a crown ; and that even if her 
,itle by blood were doubtful, which there was no just 
reason to pretend, the king was possessed of the same 
po'wer that his father enjoyed, and might leave her the 
crown by letters patent. These reasonings made im- 
pression on toe young prince 3 and, above all, hiszeal- 
oucr attachment to the ,protestant religion made him 
apprehend the consequences, if so bigoted a catholic 
as Jiis sister Mary should succeed to the throne. And 
tbouffh he bore an affection to the lady Elizabeth, who 
w^as liable to no such objection, means were found to 
persuade him that he could not exclude the one sister 
on account of illegitimacy, without also excluding the 
other. ' 

Northumberland, findms that his arguments were 
likely to operate on the king, began to prepare the 
other parts of his scheme. Two sons of the duke of 
Suffolk, by a second marriase, having died this season 
of the sweating sickness, that title was extinct ; and 
r^'orthumberland engaged the king to bestow it on the 
marquis of Dorset. By mean* of this favour, and of 
others which he conferred upon him, he persuaded 
the new duke of Suffolk and tne duchess to give their 
daughter, the lady Jane, in marriage to his fourth son, 
the lord Guildford Dudley. In order to fortify him- 
self by farther alliances, he negotiated a marriage be- '< 
tiveen the lady Catherine Grey, second daughter of 
Suffolk, and lord Herbert, eldest son of the earl of 
Pembroke. He also married his own daushter tolord 
Hastings, eldest son of the earl of Huntingdon. These 
luarriages were solemnized with great pomp and fes* 
tivity ; and the people, who hated Northumberland, 
could not forbear expressing their intimation at see- 
ing such public demonstrations of joy during the lac- 
^uibisg state' of the young prince^s^ep^^^ 
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The appeanncie of symptoms of a consumption in fid 
ward macxe Northamberland mor6 intent on the ezeca* 
tion of his project. He removed all except his own em- 
issaries from about the king y and by artifice he preTtil* 
ed on the youn^ prince to giro his final consent to the 
settlement projected. Sir f^dward Montague, chief- 
justice of the common pleas, sir John Baker, and sir 
Thomas Bromley, two judges, were a<icordingly sum- 
moned to the council, where, after the minutes of the 
intended deed were read to them, the king required 
them to draw them up in the form of letters-patent. 
They hesitated to obey, and desired time to consider 
The more they reflectea, the greater danger they found 
in compliance. The setUement of the crown by Heniy 
the Eighth had been made in consequence of an act 
of parliament ; and by another act, passed in the be- 
ginning of this reign, it was declared treason in any 
of the heirs, their aiders or abettors, to change tbe 
order of succession. The judges pleaded these rea- 
sons before the council ; and they were reduced to 
great difficulties between the dangers from the law, 
and those which arose from the Tiolence of present 
power and authority. At last, Montague proposed an 
expedient, which satisfied both his brethren and the 
counsellors. He desired that a special commission 
should be passed by the king and council, requiring 
the judges to draw a patent for the new settlement of 
the crown ; and that a pardon should be immediately 
after granted them for any offenee which they might 
have incurred by their compliance. 

When the patent wa^ drawn, anld brought to the 
bishop of Ely, chancellor, in order to have the great 
seal affixed to it, the prelate required that all the 
judges should previously sign it The chancellor 
next required, for his greater security, that all the 
privy-counsellors should set their hands to the patent : 
and the intrigues of Northumherland, or the fear or 
his violence, were so prevalent, that the counaeUocs 
complied with this demand. Cranmer alone hesitated 
during some time, but at last yielded to the earnest 
and pathe^c intreatles of the kins. 

Alter this settlement was made, with so many in- 
auspicious circumstances, Edward visibly declined 
eveiy day | and, to make matters worse, his phyii- 
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at TTorthumberland, who had gained repatation by 
rnierly suppressing a rebellion in those parU, wtfl 
tore proper to command in that enterprise. Tbe 
like himself, who knew the slender capacity of Siif- 
)]k, began to think that he only was able to encounter 
le present danger ; and he agreed to take the com* 
land of the troops. The counsellors attended him at 
13 departare with the highest protestations of attacli* 
icnty and none more than Arundel, his mortal enemy. 
.3 he went alocg^ he remarked the disaffection of the 
cople, which foreboded a fatal issue to his ambitioas 
opes, " Many," said he to lord Gray, " come oat to 
)ok at us, but I find not one who cries, God speed 

ou 1*' 

The duke had no sooner reached St. Edmondsbury, 
lan be found his army, which did not exceed six thou- 
and men, too weak to encounter the queen's, which 
mounted to double the number. The counselloni 
inmediately laid hold of the opportunity to free them- 
elves from confinement, and to return to the duty 
' bich they owed to their lawful sovereign. The may«- 
r and aldermen of London discovered great alacrity 
n obejins the orders they received to proclaim Mary. 
he people expressed their o^iprobatioa by shouts of 
pplause. Even Suffolk, who commanded in the Tow- 
r, finding resistance fruitless, opened the gates and 
e Glared for the q^ueen. The lady Jane, d\er the vai*) 
>ageantry of wearing a crown during ten days, returned 
<> a private life with more satisfaction than she Salt 
• hen the royalty was tendered to her; and the met- 
engers who were sent to Northumberlajid with orders 
o lay down his arms, found that he had despaired of 
uccess, was deserted by all his followers, and had al- 
cudy proclaimed the queen, with exterior marks of 
oy and satisfaction. 

The people pvory where, on the queen's approach 
London, gave sensible expressions of their loyalty 
nd attachment 3 and the lady Elizabeth met her at 
he head of a thousand horse. The queen gave orden 
or taking into custody the duke of NorthamberUnd, 
^ho fell on his knees to the earl of Arundel, seoi to 
pest him, and abjectly begged his Ufe^ At the 8»>n0 
ime were committed the earl of Warwick his ol^®** 
on J lord Ambrose and lord Henry Dadley'jtwo ' 
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yoQoger mm ; sir Asdmw Inidley, his he o t har } the 

marquis of Northunpton, the etrl of Hoatin gdo M , sir 
Thomas Palmer^ &nd sir Joba Gates. Tm queen 
afterwerds confined the duke ef Suffbik, Udy Jane 
Grey, and lord Qeildford Dudley. Bet Mai^ weedeair- 
oasy in the begiaaieg of her reign^ te aeoa&re popular- 
ity hy the appearance of clemency $ and betcauiae the 
couaaellors pleaded eonstraiat as ao exe«a» tor their 
treason, she extended her paidoa to. moat of them. 
Suffolk owed his liberty to the eeatempt of hta inca- 
pacity $ but NorthuabetKod a^an too powoffol and 
dangerous to be pardoned ; he pleaded ^ilty, aod was 
executed. Sir Thomas Calmer aad bmt Joho Oates 
suffered with him. Sentence was also proaouBced 
against the la^y Jane and lord Guildford 3 U^t Cho exe- 
cution of it was at present defersed. 

The ioy aneiog from the auaeessioa of the lawful 
heir did not prevent the people from feeliBgL.^re^it 
anxiety <^eerning the state of reUgioo ; and tb« na- 
tieu dreaded not ooly tbn aboUtioa« but the perweca- 
liea ef the established religioa from the seal of Mary ; 
and it was not long before she- discovered her uiteo- 
tions. Gardiner, Bonner, TonstaV«AdQther8p were 
reinstated ia^eiiteea-y and Cranmer» whoso oneriu 
to the queen doriag the reiga of Ueninr had beea con- 
siderable, wes tried fer the. part whi<^ he had acted 
ia concacring with lady Jane, aad proaoanced guilty 
of high-treaseo. The execatioa of the aentonce. 
however, did not follow : aad Creamer was respnred 
for a more cruel punishuenL 

Several Kndish protastants, foreseeing a peraecu- 
tionof the reformers, took shelter in foreiffa parts; 
and affairs wore a dismal aspect for the retormation. 
Ia openiiM the parliament, the court showed a con- 
tempt of the laws, by celebrating before the two hou- 
ses a mass of the Holy Ghost in the Latin tongue, at- 
tended with all the ancient rites and ceremonies, 
though abolished by act of parliament. Taylor, bisl:- 
^ of Lincoln, having refused to kneel at this service. 
was severcK ha Ued, and was violently thrust out of 
the house. The queen, however, still retained the 
Utle of supren^e head of the church of England s and 
it was generally pretended, that the intention of the 
#aart was only to restore religion to the same oondi- 
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Um te wHieh it bad hMB left by Hanry ; but that the 
M <l u iriMMW of fiopeiy, whwh 'were the meet gnevooe 
tbrtbe mitton, woind never be revived. 

I^ie ibat bill iNneed by the pathenieAt was of a pop* 
ttlei'atfove, end aboliefaed every speeiea of traaaoa sot 
eoaUHMtf in the ttatate of Edward III., and every ape^ 
cflw «f feteoy that did eet aebilat before the firat eT 
Henry the Eighth. Alt the efeatntea of hing JCdward^ 
with regard to religion, were repealed by one tote. 
Tbto'atfaiifder of the doke of Nerfelk was reveraed : 
and thia aet of )mtiee wea more reaeontfble, than the 
denlariflg of that atieieder invalM, without farther a«- 
Chor^; 

Ifotwithataiiding the coaikpliaoee of the twohetiaea 
with the qeeee^a inelinetioov, they erere deterauned 
not to aebnait tamely to her pleaaare in the choice of 
a buaband. There were- three aatehea, concerniBg 
whffeh it waft attppeeed that Mary had deliberated after 
her icoeeaioti. The firat peteen propoaed toherwea 
the earl of DevoDsbire, whoae persoe and addreaa had 
vieibly gained oil the qneen'a atfbetione ; bat that nch 
bltfman neglected theadvaatiEigey «ad attached bimeelf 
to the lady Elisabeth, whose yovth and agreeable eev- 
versation he preferred to all the power and grandeor 
of her afater : the second waa cardinal Peie, who had 
never taken prieat'a ordera', but who, having contmol- 
ed habita of atndy and retirement, waa repreaented to 
the aueen as nnanitable to the basineaa of a eoort : the 
third waa Philip, son of the emperor Charles V. ; and 
thia alliance was not only deaired by theemperor, bet 
atrenuonsly recommended by Gardiner, who had be- 
come prime-mtttister, and waa readily embraeed by 
Mary neraelf. The commona were alarmed that the 
aueen had resolved to contract a foreign alKance ; and 
tney sent a committee to remonstrate In strong terme 
against that dangerous measnre. To present farther 
npplieations of the same kind, she thought proper to' 
dissolve the parliament. 

After the parliament waa dismissed, the new lawa. 
with regard to religion were openly put in ezecatioh. 
The mass was every where re-estabh?hed ; and mar- 
riage was declared to be incompatible with any spirit- 
ual Office. This violent and sudden change of religion 
tnapSfed the protestants with great discontent ; bat 
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for the liberty end imippendeace* of the 
obvltte iM clemottr, toe erti-SMs of aurriage «w« 
dnrtm «| ftvouralbl/ es poaeible for tae mtereat «ad ae^ 
cvrtty, and even grandeur, of England. It was agieed 
that thon^^ Philip shonld have ^he title of king, the ad- 
minietratioD thbtild be entirely in the ^een $ thai no 
foreigner shoatd be capable of enjoyms any office in 
the kingdom : Aat no innovation aboald he made in 
the English laws, enstome, and pririlefes $ that Phil- 
ip should not eariy the <(oeen abiread wiihaoi luer eeo- 
aent, nor any of her children withoat the eonemit of 
the nobiHty | that the male iasae * of 4hM ntkarriage 
ehonld inherit, together with England, both Ba tgiwd y 
and the Low Countries ; and that if Don Carloa, PhiU 
ip's son by his former marriage, slfroald die, aod his 
line be extinct, the queen's issn'e, whether male orTe- 
male, should inherit Spaing Sicily, Milan, and all the 
other dominions of Philip. 

These articles, hrwever, gave no satisfaction ; and 
complaints were ever^ where diffused that EnAand 
would become a province, and a province to a king- 
dom which usually exercised the most violent anfhor- 
ity over all her dependent dominions. Some persons, 
more turbulent than the rest, formed a conspiraejr to 
rise in arms, and declare against the queen's marriage 
with Philip. Sir Thomas Wyat purposed to raise 
Kent ; sir Peter Carew, Devonshire ; and tbey^ engag- 
ed the duke of Suffolk, by the hopes of recovering the 
crown for Uie lady Jane, to attempt ridsing the mid- 
land counties. Carew's rebellion was soon suppress- 
ed : and he was obliged to fly into France. Suffolk i 
endeavoured to raise the people in the counties of 
Warwick and Leicester : out being closely pnreued 
by the earl of Huntingdon, at the head of three bun* 
dred hcrse, he was taken and carried prisoner to Lon- '< 
don. Wyat was at first more successful In bis at- 
tempt ; and having published a declaration at Maid- 
atone, in Kent, against the queen's evil couns " 
end against the Spanish match, the people h 
OodLto his standard. The dttke of Nor^lk, ^ 
x>eiiryS«i^negan, was sent against him, at tiie 
guards and some other troops, reinforced y 
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deA yf BtoBt. tV Lofi* 
dsmKm, howsYer, deserted to W/tt, and declared tittt 
tbej' would not cootritMite to eiMlwve their native 
coaalvv ^ and Norfeik, dreadiog the coatagion of the 
ezaiBple, iamedi%leljr retreated with hie troope, and 
took ebelter in the city. 

After- this proof of the diepoaitioae of the people, es- 
peci»lW of the LoAdoaers, who were mostly protet- 
tants^ Wyat ww oQCoaraged to proceed ; be led hit 
forces to SouthwiariL, but finding that the bridge was ' 
secured against him, and that the city was overawed, 
he naarcbed ap to Kingston, where he psssed the riv- 
er w»th> four tliousand men j and returning towards 
LoadoOf hoped to eneourage his partisans, who ha 1 
engaged to declare for him. He had however imprn* 
denlly wasted so much time, that the critical season, 
on which all popular commotions depend, was entire- 
ly lost ^ and his followers insensibly falling off, he was 
tiiken prisoner near Temple bar, and soon after exe- 
cuted,.with about four hundred of his adherents. 

The lady Kliaabeth had been, during some time, 
treated with groat harshness by her sister. Mary 
seized tho>oppprtunity of this rebellion j and hoping 
to iuvolve £Uzabeth in some appearance of guilt, com- 
mitted her to the Tower : but the princess made sp 
good a defence before the council, who examined her, 
that Uie queen found herself under the necessity of 
releasing her. In order, however, to send her out of 
the kingdom, a marriage was offered her with the duke 
of Savoy ; and when she declined the proposal, she 
was committed to custody under a strong guard at 
Woodstock. 

This rebellion proved fatal to the lady Jane Grey 
and her husband. She was warned to prepail^. fo^ 
death! a doom which she had long ^xpeoteii) ap^ 
which the innocence of her life, as weir as the.' nus^- 
fortonea to which she had been exposed, rendered ho^' 
wise nnwel'!ome to her. The queen's zeal, under, 
colour of tender mercy to the prisoner's soul, induced, 
her to send divines who harassed her with perpefaal ~ 
disputation. The lady Jane, however, had presence^ 
of mind, in those melancholy circumstances, not only 
to defend her rpJigion by all the topics then in use, but^ 
i»i!,fv ti» write a letter to her sister in the GrceHlatV;* 
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S^^i in wiil«h) b««Ue« wMtaf ^iir« ^ly ^ ^ 

«crlptures in that tongut^ »}» «A«rled her to«Mun- 
Uin', in everv fortaae, « Jike «te«djr fmaim'frtmee. 
Oa the day or her execatioa, h^r b«M»nd Jiwd ^«iid 
'fitrd, de«ired pfiuiiini(M» ta.«6« iMr|'liitt«lie v0($^*td 
her constat, and informed him by a iw^tiapi, Uwt the 
tenderneM of their parting utoold o«9fclMpA ti»tt|brti- 
tade of bothy and would too m«eh nnJMiMi th»ir minds 
frona Uiat cou^ianoy wbiob their aypfaochti^ ead re> 
qniA:d : their aeparatlai^ she eaid, would be 4»oJ[f •'for a 
moment ; and they would aooo rejoin tmch t>tll«r in a 
' scene where their affections woumI be foi«v*r.i|ntteti, 
and where deathr disappointai»ptB . and wjefortnoe^, 
could no longer have access to tbam^. or ^iat9«l» their 
elernal felicityH. She aaw bar hosband iedtet<^afiectt- 
tion j and having given him from the windows^aoe tn- 
"ken of her remembrance, shewaitod^vrith lraM|)}ii)iCy 
till her own appointed hour should bnng-ber to a Itke 
fate. She even saw his headless bo^xafiied-baek in 
:a cart ; and found herself more ccioarQ|«kd by $3s9 re- 
ports which she heard of the c^oootabipf of b^ fnd, 
thun shaken by so tender, and melanefaaiyr 4. 8pe«tsc}«> 
:Sir John Gag^, consuble of (he Tawer» whea he led 
^her to execution* desirf^ her to ,bestQtw eik>hia&some 
small present, which he mijgbtkeep as a peifMStaal me- 
morial of her: shegave hiogiher table4>^ok,Qiikwhici2 
£he had just written three sentences, on seeing her 
husband's dead body : one in Greek, another in Latin. 
» third in English. The purport of them waa, that hu- 
nuan justice was against his body, hut divine mercy 
would be favourable to his sou] $ that if her fault de- 
eerved punishment, her youth at least, and her ioifftru* 
vdence, were worthy of excuse > and that Oed end p«>s- 
terit^, she trusted, would show her finvoue. On the 
Bcanold she n^ade a speech to the s^ctators, in which 
the mildness of her disposition. led. her le take the 
blame wholly on herself, without uttering one eom- 
plaint against the severity with whiish sAa had been 
.treated ; and then, with a steady and serene ceunte- 
Miance, she submitted to the stroke of death. 

The duke of Suffolk was tried and condemned, and 
spon after executed ; and the Tower and all the pris- 
onti were filled \yith nobility and gentry, whom their 
iiitcrosi wjth tlH^ nation re»aered objects of jtukuiciou 
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»r a m^ ly tfl li r »h»^wy wnlf wally hatiif, 4ii. 
to d«pm« tii« people of restttinee, by or-' 
dtfffaif fMittid mttften, and directing the commiisfon- 
•n to 0»iM tfaeir attts. 

The OHAivlry Iwped to find s eempliant dfepositioa 
te the B»«r Mrliaiaeiit, which was avmmoned to a>- 
■ ;ttdfbr%' "' 



»' ; ttd fbr the porpoae of fkeilitating this objoct, 

tiM empehir dktHbfrted riMve {bur hundred thoaK^nd 

ereww in bribea and penaitma among the members. 

■ Qtrdlner, the ebaneellor, o<>ened the session by a 

Eveb, ia «rhieh he obaervea, that in order to obviate 
iaooareoiettces -frhieh might arise from different 
M»tMld»l«> it was neeeaaary to invest the queen, by 
bfr, with • power of disposing of the crown, and of 
cpijpointinf her soecesaor. The parlmment, however, 
wlftf kftew her eitreme hatred to Elizabeth, and the 
probabiRty of her making a will in her husband's fa- 
vour, aad thereby rendering England for ever a prov- 
iii«» to the Spanish' monat^hy, refused to acquiesce 
in Oardtner'a proposal ; and, the more effectually to 
eitt 0ff Philip'^ hopes, they passed a law, *' that her 
mAjAfty, ai meit only queen, should solely, and as a 
•ole qneeo, enjoy the crown and sovereignty of her 
reelma, wifli aii the pre-eminences, dignities, and 
rigfata thereto belonging, in asjarge and ample a mau- 
tier after her marriage, without any title or claim ac- 
«niiag to the prince of Spain, either as tenant by cour- * 
teigj, or by any other means." 

The qoeen, finding the pariiament less subservient 
tlian she wished, finishea the session by dissolving 
them ; ahd she employed all her thoughts on feceiv- 
iog Itoli Phitip, whose arrival she hourly e.tpected. 
SM waited with the utmost impatience for the eomple- 
tton of th4 marriage : and every obstacle was to her a 
emiree ef anxiety and discontent. She complained of 
Fhilip'a delays as affected ; and she could not conceal 
her teiation. that though she brought him a liingdom 
at lier dowry, he treated* her with such neglect, that 
jM bad never yet ikvoured her with a single letter. Her 
jpealth, and even her understanding, were visibly hurt 
by this extreme impatience ; and she was struck wiUi 
a new apprehension lest her person, impaired by time, 
and blasted by sickness, should prove disagreeable to 
l^r fujnr? contort Her gl iss 3isrov»?red to hcf h'^V 
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decay of her beaoty, she knew not whether ehe Otti^ht 
mere to desire or apprehend the arrival of Philip. 

At last, newf was proueht the queen of Philip's ar- 
rival at Soathampton. A few days ^(iet they were 
roarried at Westminster, and hsTiag made a pompous 
entry into London, she carried him to Windsor, the 
palace in which they afterwards resided. The prince's 
bebavioar was ill-calculated to remove the prejudices 
which the Bnglisb nation had entertained against hicn. 
He was distant and reserved in his address ; and so 
entrenched himself in form and ceremony, that be 
was in a manner inaccessible ; but this circumstance 
rendered bim the more acceptable to the mieen, who 
desired to have no company but her bnsoaad's, and 
who was impatient when she met with any interrup- 
tion to her fondness. 

Mary soon found that Philip's ruling passion was 
ambition $ and that the only method of gratifying him, 
and securing his affections, was to render him master 
of England. For the purpose of obtaining this favour- 
ite object, she summonea a new parliament, in hopes 
of finding them entirely compliant; but the hatred to 
the Spaniards still prevailed, and the queen failed in 
the endeavour to get her husband declared presump- 
tive heir to the crown. That assembly, hewcTer, was 
more obse.qttious in regard to religion: it had re- 
versed the attainder of cardinal Pole, who had come 
over invested with legantine powers from ^o pope ; 
and who, after being introduced to the king and queen, 
invited the parliament to reconcile themselves, and 
the kingdom to the'apostolic see, from which they had 
been so lon^ and so unhappily divided. This message 
was taken tn good part j and both honses roted aa 
address to Philip and Mary, acknowledging that they 
had been guilty of a most horrible defection from the 
true church ; and prayins their majesties to intarceda 
with the holy father for Uie absolution and foi^veaess 
of their penitent subjects. The request was easily 
granted. The legate, in the name of his holiness, 

Sve the parliament and kingdom absolotion, freed 
sm from all censures, and received them again into 
the bosom of the church. 
The queen's extreme desire of having issue made 
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becCbn4|>;«iv« eretlit to every mtmmm of p wg i i Mi * 
cf 3 ana When the legate was mtrodnced to bet, she 
fancied that she felt the embryo atir in ker womb. 
Great rejoicings were made on th'm ocoaaioa -, bul tb« 
nation remained somewhat incredulous. The beU«rf, 
however^ of her pregnancy was upheld with aU poaat' 
ble care -, and was one artifice by wbidi Philip endeav* 
cured to support his authority in the kingdom. Tira 
parliament passed a law, which, in case oftheqaeen'a 
demise, appointed him protector during the rataority : 
15551 ^ ^^^ ^^"^ ^"^ qneea, finding the^ they cooia 
^ obtain no further concessions, came nnexpeet^ 
edly to Westminster and dissolved them. 

The success of Gardiner in governing the parlifr*' 
mcnt, and engaging them to concur both- in the S|paft«» 
is)i match, and in the re-estabiishment of tho anci^it 
religion, had raised his character above that of Pole, 
who was regarded rather as a good<maii than a ^eat 
minister. The latter was very sincere in his religiouo^ 
principles-, and thought that no consideration el hu-' 
man policy ought «ver to come in competition with 
the- catholic doctrines ; whilst Gardiner, on the con- 
trary, had always made bis religion subservient to his 
schemes of safety or advancement Yet the benevo* 
lent disposition of Pole led him to advise a toleration 
of the heretical tenets, which he highly blamed; while 
the severe manners of Gardiner inclined him to sup* 
port by persecution that religion which in reality bO' 
regarded with great indifference. 

The arguments and views <of Gardiner were more 
agreeable to the cruel bigotry of Mary and Philip ; 
and the scheme of toleration was entirely rejected. 
It was determined to let loose the laws in their fbll 
vigour against the reformed religion; and England 
was soon filled with scenes of horror, which have ever 
since rendered the catholic religion the object of de 
served detestation. 

Rogers, prebendary of St. Paul's, a man ominent in 
his' party for virtue as well as for learning, was the 
first victim of the persecutors. This man, heside the 
care of his own preservation, lay under other power* < 
fttl temptations to recant: be had a wife whom he 
tenderly loved, and ten children ; yet such was bts 
serenity after his condemnation, that the jailors, it is . 
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Mt4,wriied bim from atound glcep. when the ho«r 
«r bis ei«eutloii approached. He had devired to aee 
hte wilb brfore he died 5 but Gardiner told him, that 
he mn a prieat, and could not possibly have a wife ; 
dHuaddinginsaH to cruelty. ' ,^ . . * *i. 

Hoeper, bishop of Gloucester, had been tned at the 
•ttM nine J*ith KWtsj but was sent to his own dio- 
eesa to be executed. Tliia circumstance was contriv- 
ed to atrike the greater terror into his flock 5 but it 
was t source of consolation to Hooper, who rejoicrd 
in ffivinjrtettimony by his death to that doctrine which 
he had ftwinerly preached among them. When he 
was tied to the stake, a stool was set before him, and 
U»e flueen's pardon laid upon it, which it was still m 
his power to merit by a recantation : but he ordered 
it le be removed j and cheerfully prepared himself for 
that dreadful punishment to which he was sentenced. 
He wiffercd it In its full seventy: the wind, which 
was vio'ent, blew the flame of the reeds from his bo- 
dy ; the faggots were green, and did not kindle easily j 
ail his lower parts were consumed before his vitals 
were attacked j but he was heard to pray, and to ex- 
hnrt the people, till his tongue, swollen with the vio- 
lence of his agony, could no longer permit him utter- 
ance. 

Sanders Was burnt^t Coventry : a pardon was also 
offered him; but he rejected it, and embraced tlje 
btake, saying, ** Welcome the cross of Christ! wel- 
come everlasting life!" Taylor, parson of Hadley, 
was punished by fire in tlial place, surrounded by his 
former friends and parishioners. Philoot, archdeacon 
of Winchester, was condemned to the flames, and 
suffered at Smithfield. The imputed crime for which 
ahnost all the prolestants were condemned, was their 
refusal to acknowledge the doctrine of the real pre- 
sence. 

Gardiner, who had vainly expected that a few ex- 
ainples would strike a terror into the reformers, fad- 
ing the work daily multiply upon him, devolved the 
invidious oflice on others, chiefly on Bonner, a man 



of profligate manners, and of a brutal character, who 
seemed to rejoice in the torments of the unhappr 

'" ■- hipped the pr ' 

ired with th« 
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sufferers. He sometimes whipped the prisoners with 
^ie own hands, till,he T/n» tired with tne violence of 
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the e<ercit« : he torn out th« l>eard of a wesYer.wfio 
refosed to reliiu^aish bit religion i ud thai h« raigbt 
give him a spcciiDen ST burxfmg, bb h«ld bia haod to 
the candle till the ainews and teina abrunk <nd bant 

It is impossible to enumerate in this work all the 
cruelties practised in England during the three jemn 
that these persecutions lasted^ Ferrar, bishop of St. 
David's^ was burned in his own diocess. Ridley, biah* 
op of London, and Latimer, formerlr bishop of lYoreea* 
ter, two prelates celebrated for learning and ▼irtoe. 
pijrishcd together in the same fiames at OsTord, ana 
supported each other's constancy by their matnal ex- 
hortations. Latimer, when tied to the stake, called 
to his companion,. " Be of good cheer, brother} we 
gh.ill this day kindle such a torch in England, as, 1 
trust in God, shall never be extinguished." 

The tender sex itself, as they have commonly great- 
er propensity to religion, produced many examples oC 
the most innexible courage in supporting the profea- 
sion of their faith against all the persecutors. One 
execution in particular was attended with circomatan- 
CCS which, even at that time, excited astonishment 1^ 
reason of their unusual barbarity. A. woman in Guem- 
sey, being near the time of her labour, when brought 
to thtf stake was thrown into aaeh agitation by the 
torture that her belly burst, and she was delivered in 
the midst of the flames. One of tk« guard* immedi- 
ately snatched the infant from the fire, and attempted 
to save it 3 but a magistrate, who stood by, ordered it 
to be thrown back, oeing determined, be said, that 
nothing should survive which sprang firom so obatinate 
and heretical a parent. 

These barbarities, committed in tbo name of a reli- 
gion which abjures them, excited horror in the nation, 
and rendered the Spanish government daily more odi- 
ous. Philip, sensible of the hatred which he incur- 
red, ordered his confessor to deliver, in hie presence, 
a sermon in favour of toleration $ but this shallow ar* 
ttfice failed of the desired effect, aud the court threw 
off the mask. An attempt was made to introduce the 
inquisition into England} and a commission was ap- 
pointed, by authority of the queen's prerogative, more 
effectually to extirpate heresy ; bat the coart devised 
a more expeditious and sununary method of rappo*^- 
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the latter wm refused by the commoM; and manr 
membera mid^ that while the crown was thus despoil- 
i ng itself of its revenue; it was in vain to bestow rich- 
es apoB it. The queen, finding the intractable humour 
of the commons, thought proper to dissolve the pariia- 
inent. 

The spirit of opposition which prevailed in parlta- 
ment, was the more vexatious to Mary, as Philip, tir- 
ed of her importunate love and jealousy, end finding 
his aothority extremely limited m England, had left 
her, and gone over to Flanders. The indifference and 
neglect of her husband, added to the disappointment 
in her imagined pregnancy, threw her into a deep mel- 
ancholy : and she gave vent to her spleen, by daily en- 
forcing the persecutions against the protestants, and 
even by expressions of rage against all her subjects, 
by whom sne knew herself to be hated, and whose 
opposition, in refusing an entire compliance with Phil- 
ip, wag the cause, she believed, why he had alienated 
his affections from her, and afforded her so little of his 
company. The less return her love met with, the 
more it increased ; and she passed most of her time 
in solitude, where she gave vent to her passion, either 
in tears, or in writing fond epistles to Philip, who 
seldom returned her any answer, and scarcely deign- 
ed to pretend any sentiment of love or even of grati- 
tude towards her. The chief part of government to 
which she attended was the extorting of money from 
her people, in order to satisfy his demands ; and as 
the parliament had granted her but a scanty supply, 
she nad recourse to expedients very violent and irreg- 
ular. She levied loans and exacted contributions with 
the greatest rapacity ; and this at a time when she was 
at peace with all the world, and had no other occasion 
for money than to supply the demands of a-husbaod, 
who attended only to his own convenience, and show- 
ed himself indifferent to her interests. 

Philip was now become master of all the wealth of 
1 fi*i(i^ ^® ^^^ world, and of the richest and most ex- 
loaoj ^naivg dominions in Europe, by the voluntary 
resignation of the emperor Charles V.,who, though still 
in we vigour of his age, had taken a disgust to the 
world, and was determined to seek, in the tranquillity 
of retreat, for that happiness which be had in vain 
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puraaed amidtt tbe tumults of w«r, and thtf restless 
projects of ambition. Philip, Ending himself threat- 
ened with a war with France, was desirous of embark- 
ing England in thet^aarrel } and though the queen was 
extremely averse to the measure, yet she was incapa* 
ble of resisting her husband's importunity. But she 
had little weight with her council, and still less with 
her people ) and ft new act of barbarity, of which she 
was guilty, rendered her government extremely unpop- 
ular. 

Cranmer had long been detained prisoner ; but the 
queen now determined to bring him to punishment ^ 
and in order the more fully to satiate her vengeance, 
she resolved to punish him for heresy^ rather than for 
treason. He was cited by thQ.^ope to stand his trial 
at Rome ; and thoueh he was known to be kept in 
close custody at Oxford, he was, upon his not appear- 
ing, condemned as contumacious. Bonner, bishop of 
London, Thirleby of Ely, were sent to degrade him, 
and the former executed the melancholy ceremonv 
with all the joy and exultation which suited his sav- 
age nature. The implacable spirit of the queen, not 
satisfied with the execution of that dreadful sentence 
to .which he was condemned, prompted her to seek 
the ruin of his honour, and the infamy of his name. 
Persons were employed to attack him by Battery, in- 
sinuation, and address 3 by representing the dignities 
to jnrhich his character still entitled him, if he would 
merit them by a recantation ; and by giving hopes of 
long enjoying those powerful friends whom nis benefi- 
cent disposition had attached to him during the cour:;? 
of his prosperity. Overcome by the fond love of life. 
and terrified by the prospect of those tortures which 
awaited him, he allowed, in an unguarded hour, the 
sentiments of nature to prevail over his resolution, 
and agreed to subscribe the doctrines of the papal su- 
premacy, and of the real presence. The court, equally 
perfidious and cruel, were determined that hia recan- 
tation should avail him nothing ; and they sent him 
orders that he should be required to acknowledge his 
errors in church before the whole people, and that ho 
should thence be immediately carriea to execution. 
Whether Cranmer had received a secret intimation of 
their design, or bad repented of his weaknese, he sur- 
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prised Ibe audience by a con'trarv declaration. He 
said, that he was well apprized of the otiedteoce wbiob 
he owed to his sovereign and the laws; bat this duty 
extended no farther than to submit patiently to their 
commands, and to bear, without resistance, whatever 
hardships they should impose upon him : that a supe- 
rior duty, the duty which he owed to his Maker, oblig- 
ed him to speak truth on all occasions, and not relln- 
quieb, by a base denial, the holy doctrine which the 
Supreme Being had revealed to mankind: that there 
, was one miscarriage in his life, of which above all 
others, he severely repented : the insincere declara- 
tion of faitb to which he had the weakness to consent, 
and which the fear of death alone had extorted from 
him : that he took this opportunity of atoning for his er- 
ror by a sincere and open recantation : and was willing 
to seal with his blood, that doctrine which he firmly be- 
lieved to be communicated fVom heaven ; and that, as 
his hand had erred, by betraying his heart, it should 
iirst be punished, by a severe but just doom, and should 
first pay the forfeit of its offences. He was thence 
led to the stake, amidst the insults of the catholics ; 
and having now summoned up all the force of his 
mind, he bore their scorn, as well as the torture of his 
punishment, with singular fortitude. He stretched 
out his hand, and, without betraying, either by his 
countenance, or motions, the least sisn of weakness, 
or even of feeling, he held it in the fiames till it was 
entirely consumed. His thoughts seemed wholly oc- 
cupied with reflections on his former fault, and he 
called aloud several times, "This hand has ofiended." 
Satisfied with that atonement, he then disco'vered a 
serenity in his countenance ; and when the fire attack- 
ed his body, he seemed to be quite insensible of his 
outward sunerings, and bv the force of hope and reso- 
iotion, to have collected his mind altogether within 
itself, and to repel the fury o( the flames. It is pre- 
tended, that after his body was consumed, his heart 
was found entire aiid untouched amidst the ashes 3 an 
eyei^t whieh, as it was the emblem of his constancy, 
wfsibndly)>eiieyed by the zealovs protestants. Pran- 
mer was undoubtedly^a man of great merit. He was 
adorned with c^dour, sincerity, and beneficence, and 
all those virtues which were fi|*|P^(*<f,r^lf^«>' ^^^ ^^^' 
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fal and amiable in aociety. His moral qualitiet pro* 
cured him iiniveraal respect; and his learning and 
capacit}' entitled him to tne esteem of mankind. 

After Cranmer'a death, cardinal Pole was installed 
in the see of Canterbury, and placed at the head of 
the church of England) but, though he was averse to 
all sanguinary methods of converting heretics, his au- 
thority was too weak to oppose the barbarous and big- 
oted disposition of the queen and her counsellors. 
In order to engage the nation in the war between 
France and Spain, Philip had come to London j and 
he told the queen, that if he were not gratified in this 
request, he would never more set foot in England. 
15571 ^^' employing menaces and artifices, Maiy's 
•' importunity prevailed ; war was declared against 
France j and preparations were made ibr invading that 
kingdom. 

The revedue of England at that time little exceed- 
ed three hundred thousand pounds ; and in order to 
support the war, the queen levied money by th€ most 
arbitrary and violent methods. She obliged the city 
of London to supply her with sixty thousand pounds 
on her husband's ^ntry 3 she levied, before the legal 
time, the second year's subsidy voted by parliament: 
she issued anew many privv-seals, by which she pro- 
cured loans from the people ; and having equipped a 
fleet^ which she couid not victual, by reason of the 
deamess of provisions, she seized all the com she 
could find in Sufiblk and Norfolk, without paying any 
price to the owners. By all these expedients, assist- 
ed by the power of pressing, she levied an array of 
ten thousand men, which she sent over to the Low 
Countries, under the command of the earl of Pern- 
, broke. Meanwhile, in order to prevent any disturb- 
ance at home, many of the most considerable gentry 
were thrown into the Tower ; and lest they should be 
known, they either were carried thither in the night* 
time, or were hood-winked and muiBed by the guards 
who conducted them. 

The king of Spain's army/ after the junction of the 
English, amounted to sixty thousand men 5 and the 
duke of Savoy, whb commanded it, suddenly invested 
St. Quintin. The eonstabje, MontQiorency, approach- 
ed the place with his whole army H>oi^ing attacked 
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by the betiegers, he was Wtally defeated aod made 
priaoner. Bjr this eyeot, the whole kingdom of France 
was thrown into constercation ^ but the cautious tern- 
per of Philip allowed the if lench time to recover their 
spirits, and no other enterprise of moment followed 
ihis decisive victory. 

Calais, which the English had held above two hun- 
likfi&l ^'^^ y^9n, was unexpectedly invested, and at- 
•' tacked by the duke or Guise, who in eight dait, 
chirnig the depth of winter, made himself master of 
fhia strong fortress, though it had cost £dward III. a 
siege of eleven months, at the head of a numerous ar- 
my, which had that very year been victorious in the 
battle of Cressy. The loss of this valuable fortress 
.oceaahDned loud murmurs among the English, who com- 
plained of the improvidence of the queen and her 
cooncil. 

The Scots, excited by the French, besan to infest 
the borders ; and the English were obliged to look tb 
their defence at home, rather than think of foreign 
conquests. In order to connect Scotland more closely 
with France, and to increase the influence of the lat- 
ter kingdom, it was thought proper by Heniy to cele- 
brate uie marriage between the young queen and the 
dauphin 3 and a d^pi^Ution was sent by tbe Scettish 
parliament to assist at the ceremony, and to settle the 
terms of the contract. 

This close alliance between France and Scotland 
threatened very nearly the repose and security of Ma- 
ry ; and it was foreseen, that though the factions and 
disorders which might naturally Im expected in the 
Scottish government, during the absence of the sove- 
reign, would make its power less formidable, that 
kii^om would at least afford to the French a means 
of invading England. The queen, therefore, found it 
necessary to.summon a parliament, and to demand of 
them some supplies to her exhausted exchequer. The 
commons, without making any reflections on the past 
exactions and extortions, voted, besides a fifteentn, a 
flobsidy of four shillings in the pound on land, and two 
■hillingB and eig^t pence on goods. The parliament 
alio paaaed an act, confirming all 'the sales and grants 
of erownlands, which either were already mme by 
the queen, or should be made during the seven «niii- 
ins years. .m 
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Daring thit whole reigA, the nation were under 
great'apprehensions with regard not only to the sac- 
cession, but the life of the \mj Elisabeth. The vio- 
lent hatred which the queen bore to her appeared on 
erery occasion -, and it required all the prudence of 
that princess to prevent the effects of Mary's jealous 
disposition. Being asked her opinion of the real pres- 
ence, the net for catching the protestants, she ia said 
to have replied as follows : 

«< Christ wai the word that tpaks it. 
He took the braad and hrake it j 
And what the word did make it, 
That 1 believe and take iU" 

The money granted by parliament enabled the oueen 
to fit out a fleet of a hundred and forty sail, which deing 
joined by thirty Flemish ships, and carrying six thou- 
sand land forces on board, was sent to make an attempt 
on the coast of Brittany. Negotiations for peace were 
entered into between the kings of France and Spain ; 
and the armies in Picardv were put in winter quar- 
ters till the princes should come to some agreement 
Among other conditions, Henry demanded the resti- 
tution of Navarre to its lawful owner: Philip, that of 
. Calais aifd its territory to England ; but in the midst 
of these negotiations,, news arrived of Mary's death. 
She had long been in a declining state of Health ; and 
tiie loss of Calais, and the absence of her husband, 
15681 ^^°S^^ ^^ '^ linffenng fever, of which she died, 
J after a short and inglorious reign of five years, 
four months, and eleven days. 

Mary p^sessed few qualities eitfier estimaUe or 
amiaUv; and her person was as little engaging as her 
behaviour and address. Obstinacy, bigotry, Tiolenoe, 
cruelty, malignity, revenge, and tyranny, the fruits of 
bad temper, and a narrow understanding, attach to faer 
character; and amidst this complication of Tices, we 
can find no other virtue than that of sincerity. 

Under faer reign, the naval power of Sngland wm 
so inconsiderable that fourteen thousand poondt be- 
ing ordered to ine repairing and victualling of tbeHeet, 
it was cofnputed that ten thousand podoilB m-T^m 
would afterwards answer all necessary ^mtgev. . 
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CHAPTER Xn, 
Tke reign of EUzabiOk. 

EuzABSTH bad displayed great pradeoce dorinff 
the reign of her sister j and as men were sensible of 
the imminent danger to which sbe was exposed^ com- 
passion towards her situation, and concern for her 
safety, had rendered her the favoarite of the nation. 
A parliament had been assembled a few days before 
15681 ^*'y'* death ; and when that event was notifi- 
*ooo} ^^^ them, scarcely an interval of regret appear- 
ed : the two houses immediately resounded witn the 
joyful acclamations of " God save oueen Elisabeth } 
long and happily may she reign !'' The people, less 
actuated by faction, expressed a joy still more gener- 
al and sincere. With a prudence and magnanimity 
truly laudable, Elizabeth buried all offences in obliv- 
ion } but when the bishops came to make obeisance to 
her, she turned away from Bonner, as from a man pol- 
luted with blood. 

In notifying her accession to Philip, she expressed 
to him her gratitude for the protection which ne had 
afforded her 3 and that monarch, hoping by means of 
Elisabeth to obtain that dominion over England of 
which he had failed in espousing Mary, made hei* pro- 
posals of marriage. To these, however, she returned 
an obliging, but evasive answer. 

The education and conviction of Elizabeth deter* 
minedher to pursue the measures of the reformation : 
and she frequently deliberated with sir William Cecil 
on the means of restoring the protestant religion $ but 
she resolved to proceed with cautious steps, and not 
to imitate the example of Mary, in encouraging a vio- 
lent invasion on the established reliffion. She recal- 
led those who had fled ; she set at liberty those who 
had been confined on account of religion j she order- 
ed a great part of the service to be read in English $ 
and vter enjoining all the churches to conform to the 
practice of her own chapel, she forbade the host to be 
any more elevated in her presence.^ Byiier afiability 
and address she gained the affections of her subjeets ; 
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aod thm deUy«d the entire chtnge of religion till 
the meeting of the parliunent, which wu jammoned 
to aMeBble. 

The election* had gone entirely againat the catho- 
lica ; and the houiea met in a dir|KMition to gratiff 
the qoeen. They began the leMion with an unasi- 
mova declaration, "uiat queen Elisabeth was, and 
on^t to be, ag well by the word of God, u the com- 
mon and atattife laws of the realm, the lawful, undoubt- 
ed, and tme heir to tha crown, lawfttlly deicended 
from the blood-royd, according to the order of aaccea- 
■ion aettled in the thirty-fifth of Henry VIII." Tbie 
act of recognition was probably dictated by the queen 
henelf and her ministers ; and she did not follow the 
example of Mary, in declaring the ▼alidity of her 
motber'a marriage, or in expressly repealing the act 
formerly passed againat her own legitimacy. 

The first bill brought into parliament was for sap- 
pressing the monasteries lately erected, and for re- 
atorins the tenths and first-fruits to the queens This 
point being gained, a bill was next passed, annexing 
the supremacy to the crown, which was vested with 
the wnole spiritual power 5 and whoever denied, or 
refused to aoVnowleoge the queen's supremacy, was 
subjected to certain pains and penalties. A law was 
passed, confirming all the statutes enacted in king Ed- 
ward's time with resard to religion. 

A solemn and public disputation was held^ during 
(his session, between the divines of the proteatant 
and those of the catholic communion, in which, it 
may be easily imagined, tbc champions of the former 
were entirely triumphant. Emboldened by this vic- 
tor?. the protestants ventured on bringing a bill into 
paniament for abolishinff the mass, and re-establishing 
die liturgy of king Edward. Thus in one aession, 
without any violence or to molt, the whole system 
of religion was changed, and placed on another foun- 
dation. 

The commons also voted the queen a liberal subsi- 
dr ; but when, in an importnnate address, they beaought 
her to fix her choice of a husband, she rejected die 
prepoaal, and obaerved that England was her busband, 
and the people her children. She added, that she de- 
Pired no higher character than to have it inscribed on 
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her tombstone, "Here lies Elizabeth, who lived and 
died a maiden queen." 

While the qneen and parliament were employed in 
settling the national religion, negotiations ror peace 
were carried on between the ministers «f France, 
Spain, and England. Philip employed his utmost 
enorts to procure a restitution of Calais to Engbnd, 
So long as he entertained hopes of espousing the 
qdeea, he delayed to conclude a peace with Henry ; 
and he seem^ed willing to continue the war till che 
should obtain satisfaction. But Elizabeth, sensible 
of the low state of her finances, ordered her ambassa- 
dors to conclude a peace with Henry on any reasona- 
ble terms. It was agreed, that Henry should restore 
Calais at the expiration of eight years 3 but it was ev- 
ident, that this was only a colourable pretence for 
abandoning thaV fortress. A peace with .Scotland 
was a necessary consequence of that with France. 

But though peace was concluded between Franco 
And England, tnere soon appeared serious grounds for 
misunderstanding. The king of France ordered his 
son and daughtet-in-law to quarter the arms of Eng- 
land on all their equipages and liveries; sndas the 
<|tteen of Scots was next heir to that throne, Elizabeth 
plainly saw, that the king of France intended, on the 
first opportunity, to dispute her legitimacy, and her 
title to the crown. Soon after Francis H. succeeded 
to the throne of France, and still continuing to assume 
witihout reserve the title of king of England, she be- 
gan to consider him and his queen as her mortal ene- 
mies ; and the jealousy thus excited against the queen 
of Scots terminated only with the life of the unfoftun- 
ate Mary. 

The present situation of affairs in Scotland afford- 
ed Elizabeth a favourable opportunity both of reveng- 
ing the injury, and providing for her own safety. 
Popery was still the religion of the state in that^ccun* 
try; but the English preachers, who took shelter in 
Scotland on the accession of Msry to the throne of 
Enriand, had 'filled the whole kingdom with horror 
at the cruelties of the catholics -, and by their means 
the reformation in that country had acquired addition- 
al strength, and even threatened the established reli« 
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About thifl critical time, whea the qveen'-regent, 
neigreeably to the orders leceived from France, had 
been proceeding with rigour against the protestants, 
John Knoii arrived from Geneva, where he bad imbi* 
bed from his commerce with Calvin, the highest hr 
naticism of his sect, augmented by the natural feroci- 
ty of his own character, ile had been invited baciL 
to Scotland by the leaders of the reformation ; and 
mounting the pulpit at Perth, during the present fer- 
ment of men's minds, he declaimed against the idola- 
try and other abominations of the church of Rom^, 
and incited his audience to exert themselves for its 
, subversion. A tumult immediately succeeded ; and, 
in a short time, a civil war raged through the whole 
kingdom. 

The leaders of the reformers, who had assumed the 
title of the congregation, solicited succours from Elis- 
abeth ; and the wise council of the queen did not l<Hig 
deliberate in agreeing to this request. She equipped 
a fleet, which consisted of thirteen ships of war ; and 
she assembled at Berwick an arnty of eight thousand 
men, under the command of lord Grey, warden of the 
east and middle marches. The court of France, sen- 
■ible of the danger, offered the immediate restitution 
of Calais, provided she would not interfere in the af- 
fairs of Scotland ; but she resolutely replied, that she 
would never put an.ineonsiderable fishing-town in 
competition with the safety of her dominions. Ac- 
cordinffly, she concluded a treaty- of mutual defence 
with the congregation, and receiving from the Scots 
six hostages for the performance of articles, she order> 
ed her fleet and army to l)egin their operations. 

The 8}>pearance of the English soon decided the 
1 AfiOl ^^^ ^^ ^^^ contest : and a treaty was speedily 
loovj concluded, in which it was stipulated tbat Uie 
French should immediately evacuate Scotland, and 
that an amnesty should be granted for all past offen- 
ces. Soon St'Xer, the parliament abolishea the papal 
iurisdiction in Scotland, and established the pres- 
imerian form of discipline, though Mary refUsed-to 
sanction their statutes. 

Francis IV. died soon after, and Mary, finding her 
•bode in France disagreeable, began to think of re* 
turning to hec native country ; and she applied to £lis 
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abeth for m safe conduct, in case she should be obli- 
ged to pass through Englaud } but she received for an- 
awcrr, toat till she bad ratified the treaty of Edinburgh, 
■be could expect no favour from a person whom she 
had so much injured. To this Mary replied with in- 
dignation, " With God's permission, I can return to 
Scotland without her leave TJii and embarking at Calie 
is, she passed the English fleet in a fog, and arrived 
eaifely at Leith. Though a widow, yet she was only 
in ber nineteenth year; and by her beauty, and the 
politeness of her manners, she was well <|ualified to 
gain the aiftbtions of her subjects, who rejoiced at her 
arriyal among them. Her first measures were calcu- 
latod to establish order in a country divided by public 
factions and private feuds } but there was one circam- 
etaoce which bereaved Mary of the general favour 
that her agreeable manners and judicious deportment 
e^itled her to expect. She was still a papist ; and 
tbit exposed the helpless queen to unmerited coii- 
tomely, which she bore with benignity and patience. 
In particular, John Knox, who possessed an uocontroU 
led authority in the church, and even ita the civil affairs 
al* the nation, triumphed in the contumelious abuse 
of bis sovereign, whom be usually denominated Jes- 
ebel. 

The queen of Scots, destitute of the means of re- 
siatance, and pressed by a turbulent nobility and a big 
oted people, round that her only expedient for main- 
taining* tran<|uillity was the preservation of a friendly 
<K>iioexion with Elizabeth. Secretary Lidin^n was, 
thereforei sent to London to pay her compliments to 
the queen, and express her desire of friendship and a 
good correspondence ; and both sovereigns assumed 
tne appearances of a cordial reconciliation and friend- 
ship with each other. 

Elisabetii. finding that Mary was sufficiently de- 
pressed bv tne mutinous spirit of her subjects, employ- 
ed herselr in re^latinff tne affairs of her o^n king- 
dom. She furnished tne arsenals with arms, fortified 
the frontiers,, promoted trade and navigation, and by 
building vessels of force herself, and suggesting the 

■ to^erself f 



■wod to the merchants, she acquired to herself the 
titles of the restorer of naval glory, and the queen of 
the northeni seas. 
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Though Elisabeth kept aloof from mamage, jret ake 



waa not odIj very averse to appoiot any aoccecsor ta 
tiio crown, but was resolved, as much as wa* in her 
power, that no one, who qfiuid pretend to the saccee- 
aion, should have any heirs or successors. - The \uij 
Catherine Grey, younger sister to lady Jane, having 
privately married the earl of Hertford, and proving 
preffnant, they were both committed to the Tower. 
Aa Hertford could not prove their nuptials within the 
time limited^ the issue was declared illeffitimate ; and 
the earl was confined for nine years, tilfUie death of 
hia wife, by fre^ng the queen from all dpprehenaioa 
of heirs and claimants from that quarter, procured him 
hie liberty. 

At this time, the two great rival powers of Europe 
"wore Spain and Eoslahd. The bigotry and intolerant 
IfifiSI 'P^"^ ®^ PhUip placed him at the head of the 
•* catholic party : while Elizabeth, frooa her reli- 
gious opinioua, and the conduct which she pursued, 
was considered as the bulwark and support of the pro- 
teataats. The civil and religious conteets by whiek 
France waa divided, rendered that coantry an object 
of vigilance. both to Philip and Elizabeth :'the former 
aopportedtbe established government and reUnoa; 
while the latter lent her aid in protecting the Hugo- 
nots, or protestant party, which had taken arms under 
the prince of Conde. Three thousand English took 
poeaession of Havre and Dieppe ; but the latte|^ place 
was so little canable of defence, that it was immedi- 
ately abanc^ea. The siege of Rouen was already 
formed by the catholics; and though the Enslisb 
troops in it behaved with great gaUantry, the place 
was taken by assault, and the whole garrison put to the 
■word. 

It was expected that the French catholics would 
immediately have formed the siege pf Havre 3 but the 
intestine divisions of the kingdom diverted their at' 
tention to another object. . By the influence of Eliza' 
bath, a considerable body of protestants had been lev- 
ied in Germany ; and the Hogonota w^e enabled to 
take field against their enemies. A famous batUe was 
foni^t at Dreuz ; and in this action, Conde and Mont, 
mojpency, the commanders of the opposite armies, by a 
singular fatality, fell into the hands of their enemies. 
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Vh» anpeanneet of victory remftined vfith 4yaiM ; Imt 
the «aiiiir«l Coligni, coflocting the remains of the ar- 
my, and inspiringr every breast with his own innnci' 
hie eoun^, sabdued aome considerable places in 
Normandy. 

The expenses incurred by assisting the Hngonots 
had emptied'the qoeen's excneqaer, and obliged her 
15631 ^ ^^^ * parliament As the life of £%aabeth 
t^oooj Y^^ 1^^^ endangered by the small-pox, a littlft 
before the meeting of that assembly, the commons, on 
the opening of the session, again entreated the qaeen 
to choose a husband, whom they promised faithfully 
to serve $ or, if she entertamed any reluctance to the 
married state, they desired that the lawful successor 
midbtbe appointed by an' act of parliament. 

This subject was very little agreeable to the queen, 
who, considering the inconveniences likely te arise 
from declaring in favour either of the queen of Scots 
or the house of Suffolk, determined to keep both per* 
ties in awe by maintaining an ambiguous conduct.' 
She gave, therefore, an evasive answer to the com- 
BBOns, whom she told, that she had fixed no absolute 
resolution against marriaoe ; that the difficulties at- 
tending thet)uestion of the succession were so great, 
that, for the sake of her people, she would be content- 
ed to remain some time longer in this vale of miserv ; 
and that she could not die with satisfaction, till she 
had laid some solid foundation for their future secu- 
rity. 

in the mean time, the duke of Guise had been as* 
naesinated before Orleans, and Cond^ and Montolboren* 
ey had come to an agreement, that a toleration ahould 
be granted anew to the protestantar. The interests of | 
Enffland were disregarded in the treaty ; and Havre, 
which had been some time' in possession of the Bng* 
lisfa, was obliged to capitulate to the arms of France-. .^ 
Elizabeth, whose usual vigour and foresight do not«p« 
pear in this transaction, was now glad to compound 
matters, by agreeing that the hostages whicn the , 
Freaoh had previously siven for vhe restitution of Ca- J 
lais, should d9 restored on the payment^ two hun- 1 
dred and twenty thousand crowns, and that both sides 
should retain all their claims and pretensions. ^ I 

The peace with Scotland still contiiwed : and eves | 
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a eoidiiA friendibip seemed to hive been cenealed 
between Elizabeth and Mary. She always told tbt 
qoeen of Scots, that nothing would satisfy her but her 
espoosinf sooae English nobleman, which would re> 
move all grounds of jealousy and misunderstanding 
betweea them. At last she named lord Robert Dod- 
ley, now created earl of Leicester, as the-person oa 
wnom she desired that Mary's choice should fall. 

Leicester, the great and powerful TaTourite ofElii- 
ibetb, possessed all those- eiterior qualities which are 
naturally allnrinff to the fair sex ; and, by means of 
tfiese accomplishments, he was able to blind the sa- 
gacious Elisabeth, and to conceal from her the great 
defects which marked bis character.' He was prood, 
insolent, and ambitions, without honour or principle. 
The constant and declared attachment of Elisabeth to 
him, bad emboldened him to aspire to her bed -, and 
tiie proposal of espousing Maij was by uo meass 
agreeable to him. Indeed, it is probable, tbat the 
<|neen had no serious intention of effecting this mar- 
nase, and that her design was merely ta gain time, 
and elude the project of any other alliance ^ for when 
Mary, in the hopes of being declared successor to the 
crown, seemed to listen to the proposal, Elijsabeth re- 
ceded from her ofibrs, and withdrew the bait whicb 
sbe bad thrown out to her rival. 

After two y^ars spent in evasions and artifices, Ma- 
ry married lord Darnley, son to the earl of Lenox, her 
cousin-german, by the lady Margaret Douglas, niece 
to Heniy VIIL } and as he wss, after his spouse, next 
heir to the crown of England, this marriage seeoiedtti 
strengthen and unite both their claims. 
^ Elisabeth was secretly not displeased with this mar- 
riage, though she would rather have wished that Maiy 
had remained single ; yet she menaced, protested and 
eomplained, as ifslie had suffered the most gnevoos 
injury. It served her as a pretence for refusing to ac- 
knowledge Mary's title to the succession of England, 
and for encouraging the disdbntents of the Scottish 
nobility and clergy, to whom she promised support ia 
their rebellious enterprises. 

Manr, however, was no sooner informed of the de- 
signs fprminff against her by the duke of Chatelrault, 
the earls of Murray, Argyle, Rothes, and Glencaim, 
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and gome others^ tium she asseinbled her foreee and 
obliged those rebel nobiemen to leave their oountiyy 
and take shelter in England. 

Elizabeth, when she found the event so much to 
disappoint her expectations, disavowed' all connexions . 
with the Scottish malcontents, and even drove them 
from her presence. The banished lords had now re^ 
course to the clemency of their own sovereign ; and 
Mary seemed inclined to restore them to favour^ hot 
her uncle, the cardinal of Lorraine, to whose opinion 
■be always paid the greatest deference, advised her 
by no means to pardon the protestant leaders. 

The cardinal of Lorraine had been a chief instm- 
ment in forrain? an association betwe^en Philip and 
Catherine of Medicis, for the extermination of the 
protestants ; and he took care that the measures of 
tbe queen of Scots should correspond with the violent 
counsels embraced by the other catholic princes. A 
parliament was summoned at Edinbursh for attainting 
the banished lords, who were saved from the rigour 
of the law only by the ruin of Mary herself. 

The marriage of the queen of Scots with lord Danl- 
ley was so precipitate, that while she was allured 1^ 
bis youth and beauty, and exterior accomplishments, 
she had not observed that the qualities of his mind by 
no means corresponded with the excellence of his 
person. He was violent, insolent, and unsrateful; 
addicted to low pleasures, and incapable of the sentt> 
ments of love and domestic endearment. The queen 
of Scots, in the first effusions of her fondness, had 
granted him the title of king, and had joined his name 
with her own in all public acts ; but observing his 
weakness and vices, she began to see the danger of 
her profuse liberality ; and the young prince, enraged 
at her imaginaiy neglects, pointed nis vengeance 
asainst every one whom he deemed the caase of this 
change in her measures and behaviour. 

There happened to be in the court one David Ris- 
sio, a Piedmontese musician, of mean birth, who, 1^ 
h3s professional talents, and the arts of address, had 
ioslaiiated himself into the favour of Mary. He be- 
came her secretary for French despatches 5 he was 
coosnlted on all occasions; favours of honour or 
emolument could be obtainisa only through his ioler^ 
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ecm<ni ; and kir insolenee uid npacitv dcow am Urn- 
self the batted of dw nobUttj and of the whole^ii^ 
dom. 

On the change of the qaeen'a aentimente, it was ea- 
■y fer Darnlef^ friends to persnade him ^at Riiao 
was the real author of her indifference, and evea to 
excite in his mind jealousies of a more daogeroos as- 
tare ; and the king, by the advice of several of tke 
coartiera, determined on the assaasinatioii of Rixsio. 
Mary, in the sixth month of her pregnancy, was sap- 
ping in private with the Countess of Ai^gyle, Risiio, 
and others of her serrants, when the king entered the 
room by a private passage, and stood at the back of 
Mary's chair. Lord R^thven, Geor^ * Doaslas, aad 
other conspirators, rushed in after him ; and Riszio, 
aware of the danger, ran behind his mistress for pro- 
tection 3 but in spite of her cries, and menaces, sad 
entreaties, Douglas struck a dagger into the body of 
Rissio, who was then dragged into the anti*chambtf, 
and despatched with fifly-six wounds, The unhappy 
queen, informed of his fate, immediately dried npher 
tears, and said she would-weep no more, bat thinlL of 
revenge. 

The conspirators applied to the earl of Bothwell, a 
new favourite, and that nobleman pacified Mary ; bst 
she was implacable against her husband, whom she 
rendered the object of universal contempt. He wsi 
-permitted, however, to have apartments in the castle 
of Edinburgh, where Mary was delivered of a son} 
aod Sir James Melvil was sent with the intelligence 
of this happy event to England. Melvil tells ua, that 
Elisabeth had given a ball to her court at Greenwich 
the evening of his arrival in London, and was display- 
ing all her usual spirit and gayety ; but when news ar> 
rived of the prince of Scotland's birth, all her joy ww 
damped, and she complained to some of her attend- 
^ants, that the queen of Scots was mother of aaoo, 
while she wss only a barren stock. 

The birth of s son gave additional seal to Maiy^ 



at least, or, ss some are still ineiioed to ouppoee, by 
her atrocious guilt. _ 
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The earl of Bothwell was a man of considerable 

, power in Scotland, but of profligate manners. He bad 

acouired tbe favour and entire confidence of Mary ; 

ancl reports were spread of too great on intimacy m- 

tween them, tbougb Bothwell was &. married man. 

\ Tbese reports gained ground from the increased ba- 

, tred of tne qaeen towards her husband, who, ^ensibie 

of the neglects which he underwent, had it in eon- 

I templation to retire into France or Spain. 

While affairs were in this unpleasant sitaation, 
Damley was seized with an illness of an extraordina- 
ry natiire j and the c^ueen visiting him during liis sick- 
ness, treated him with great tenderness, and a cordial 
reconciliation seemed to have been brought about be- 
tween them. Tbe king, naturally uxorious, put him- 
self implicitly into lier hands \ and as the concourse 
of people about the court mif^ht disturb him in bis in- 
firm state of health, Mary assigned him a lodging in a 
solitary honse, called the Kirk of Fie.d. In this sit- 
uation, the <iueen gave him mirks of kindness and 
attention, and lay some nighta in a room below his; 
hot, on the 9th of February, she told him, that she 
would pass that night in the palace, because tbe mar- 
riage of one of her servants was there to be celebrated 
in her presence. Abont two o'cloek in the morning, 
the whole city of Edinburgh was alarmed by asreat 
noise j and it was discovered, that the boose m vniich 
the king lay had been blown up by sunpowder, and 
that his dead body had been carried hy the violence 
■of the explosion into a neighbouring field. 



The Mneral opinion was, that Bothwell was the 
author m this horrible crime 3 and the earl of Lenox, 
Damley's father, implored speedy justice against him 
and the other assassins. Mary allowed onhr fifteen 
days for the examination of tbislmportant afiair ; and 
as Bothwell still possessed the confidence or the 
queen, and e^jo/^a his former authority, Lenox en- 
tertained just apprehensions from tbe power, insolenee 
and temerity or his enemy. As, therefore, neither 
accuser nor witness appeared at the trial, Bothwell 
waa absolved from the king's murder 3 but the verdict 
in his favour was attended with circumstances which 
•troaglv confirmed X\t& general opinion of his gnilt 
Mary, having gone to visit her soir^^ Stirling, was 
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teiied by BothweH, and ostensibly carried off i ^ 

her itrilly with the avowed design of forcing ber 1 
yield to his purpose. Some of (he nobility sest the 

aueen a prirate message; that if she lay nnoer fbrce, 
ley would use all their efforts to rescue her 5 but tiie 
3ueeii professed herself satisfied with Botbwell's cos* 
ttct, and sranted him a pardon for the violence com- 
mitted on ner person, and for vAl other crimes. 

Soon after this infamoas transaction, Bothwell ob- 
tained a divorce from bis wife, and Mary, with inde- 
cent precipitation, raised hhn to her bed and to her 
throne. Elizabeth remonstrated, by friendljr letters 
and messages^ against the marria^; the court of 
France did the same ; but Mary ^aid no regard to the 
advice she received, and seemed to scorn the united 
censures of Europe. 

At length the spirit of the nation was rovued ; and 
lord Hume, With a body of eight hundred horse, snd- 
denly environed the queen of Scots and Bothwell in 
the castle of Both Wick. They found means, however, 
of making their escape ; but Mary was obliged to put 
herself into the hands of the confederates. She was 
conducted to. Edinburgh, amidst the insults of the 
populace, who reproached her for her crimes, and 
who held before ber eyes, which way soever she tom- 
ed, a banner, on which were painted the murder of 
her husband and the distress or her infant sen. Both- 
well, meanwhile, found means to reach the Orkneys, 
whence he escaped to Denmark, where he was thrown 
into prison, and losing his senses^ died about ten years 
afler, in extreme misery. 

Mary was sent under a gnard to the castle of Loch- 
leven. where the associated lords refused Throgmor- 
ton, the English ambassador, all access to her $ and 
various schemes were proposed for the treatment ct 
the captive queen. In the mean time, the ewl of 
Murray was appointed regent, and Mary signed a deed, 
by which she resigned the crown in favour of her eon. 
In consequence of this forced renunciation, the Tonng 
prince was proclaimed king, by the name of James 
VI. 3 and he was soon after crowned at Sterling^ wb^e 
the earl of Morton took the eoronatton Mil in hif 
16681 2**"'; ^*T» howeroc, (bund meftae to eogay 
^ from Lochlevjenj and bein^^oiMil by'tmmy of 
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the nobility, an army of six thoatand' men was assem<' 
tried, in a few days, ander her standard. The regent 
instantly took the neld against her ; and, coming to an 
engagement at Langside, near Glasgow, the queen's 
forces were entirely defeated. 

The unhappy Mary fled from the field of battle, 
with a few adherents; to the borders of England ; anil 
rashly confiding to some late specious professions of 
Elizabeth, she embarked on board a fishing-boat in 
Galloway, and landed the same day at Workington, in 
Cumberland ; whence she immediately despatched a 
messenger to London, to notify hei arriyal, to request 
leave t« tisit Elizabeth, and to crave her protection. 

Elicabeth, seeing her rival thus in her power, attend- 
ed rather te the dictates of policy than generosity. 
She sent lord Scrope and sir Francis KnoUis to inform 
her, that her request of being allowed to visit their 
sovereign could not be Complied with, till she had 
cleared herself of her husband's murder. On receiv- 
ing this intelligence, Mary burst into tears ; and the 
necessity of her situation extorted from her a declara- 
tion, that she would submit her cause to the arbitration 
of her sister of England. The regent of Scotland too 
professed his readiness to abide by the determination 
of Elisabeth. Mary was removed to Bolton, in York- 
shire, and placed under the care of lord Scrope ; and 
the issue of this affair was regarded as^ ooject of 
the greatest moment to the interests and security, of 
Elizabeth. Commissioners were appointed on the part 
of England, of Mary, and of the regent, representing 
the king and kingdom of Scotland, and met at York, 
where wis grand inquiry commenced. Under pre- 
text, however, that the distance from her person re- 
tarded the proceedings of the commissioners, Elizabeth 
removed the conferences to Hampton court. 

When Murray, the regent, was called upon for 
prooA of hia charge against Mary, he produced before 
the commissioners some love-lettera and sonnets, and 
A promise .of marriage to Bothwell, before his trial and 
acqaittal, all written in the hand of the queen of 
Scots. These were incontestible evidences of her 
imprudence, and of her criminal correspondence with 
fiotfawell, however they may be consiaered in regard 
to her content to th4 muvdet of het htiiband ; hat as 
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Maiy iiad instraoted her commiMionen sqi to make a 
defence, if any thing were advanced that touched her 
honoor, u she was a aovereign princeaa, and coald not 
be sabject to a foreign tribonal, though she professed 
her readiness to justify her innocence to Elizabeth in 
person, the eonxerences terminated, and no decision 
was given. 

The queen of Scots was now removed from Bolton 
to Tutbary, in Staffordshire, and put under the care 
of the earl of Shrewsbury. Elisabeth entertained 
hopes, that she would either resign the crown, or as- 
sociate her son with her in the government, and leave 
the administration in the hands of Murray during her 
son's minority ; but the hish-spirited Mary declared, 
that her last' words should be those of a queen of 
Scotland ; and she insisted either that Elizabetn should 
assist her in recovering her authority, or give her lib- 
erty to retire into France. Elizabetn^ however, refus- 
ed bpth these proposals, and determined to detain her 
still a captive. 

The duke of Norfolk, the only peer that enjoyed the 
highest title of nobili^, and the most powerful sub- 
ject in England, was at this time a widower ; and his 
marriage with the oueen of Scots appeared desirable 
to several of his rriends and those of that princess. 
The scheme was made known to Norfolk, who, afraid 
of disclosing his intentions to Elizabeth, endeavoured 
to increase his interest in the kingdom, by engasine 
the nobility to favour the measure. Mary was i^^lied 
to on the subject, and returned a favourable answer. 
The kings of France and Spain were secretly con- 
sulted, and expressed their approbation of the meas- 
ure ; and though Elisabeth's consent was always held 
out as a previous condition of finishing this alliance, 
it was apparently the duke's intention to render his 
party too formidable to be resisted. ' 

Elizabeth was not entirely unacquainted with the 
plan, and even intimated to the dnke the necessity of 
caution; but he wanted either prudence or courage 
to make known to her his ftll intentions j and when 
the court of England received certain informatton of 
this dan^rarous combination, the alarm becaoM ex- 
tijme. Norfolk and many of his friends were uieit- 
^^dj and the queen of Soots Was removed to Coveii 
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ty, uiA all MoeM to her, for a time, wia anore itrlctly 
prohibited. 

The cooapiraton, among whom were the earla of 
Northnmberiand and Weatmoreland, appealed to anns ; 
and al^out font thoosand foot and sixteen hundred horse 
took the field, and expected the concurrence of aU 
the eatholica in England. The duke of Ndrfolk, how- 
ever, not only discountenanced these proceedings, 
but employed all his interest to suppress tne rebellion $ 
which being effected in a short time, the queen was 
so well pleased with his behaviour, that she released 
bim from the Tower, and only exacted a promise fVom 
him, not to proceed any farther in his negotiatiou 
with the queen of Scots. 

After an interval of five years, a new parliament 
was assembled, in which appeared the dawn of spirit 
and liberty among the English. 1^ puritans antated - 
several questions respecting religion ; and Strickland, 
a member of the house of commons, moved a bill for 
the amendment of the liturgy. This was highly re- 
sented by the queen, who was, if possible, stul more 
jealous of what regaled religion, than of matters of 
state. She summoned StricUand before the couneiL 
and prohibited him from appearing in the honse of 
commons 3 but finding that her conduct was likely to 
excite a great ferment, she sentiiim permission to give 
his attendance in parliament. Elizabeth, however, 
would not allow the parliament to discuss any matten 
of state, and still less to meddle with the church. For 
a long period, the chief business for which parliament 
was assembled, was to grant subsidies, to attaint and 
punish the obnoxious nobilitv, and to coantenaiice sueK^ 
great efforts of power as nught be deemed somewhAt 
exceptionable, when they proceeded entirely from the 
sovereign. Tlie queen, as she was determined ta 
yield none of her power, was venr cautions in asking 
ttae parliament for any supply, she endeayoured, by 
a rigid frugality, to make her ordinary revenue suffice 
for the necessities of the crown ; or she employed 
her prerogative, and proeured money by the granting 
of patents and monopolies, or by some each niinone 
emdient 

The bigotry of tlillip, and the Iphnmsii sererl^tf ^ 
Ui MpreseiiUtiTe. fbe doka efilta^tod ttM Itm 
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Low ComitrieB with confiscation, imprisonmeBt, exile, 
and death. Elizabeth gave protection to all the Flem- 
ingi who took shelter in her dominions, and reaped 
' the advantage of introducing into England' some use- 
fvl manufactarea which were before unknown. Alva, 
whose measures were ever violent, entered into a 
scheme with the Spanish ambassador^ and one Rodol 
phi, a Florentine merchant, for uniting the catholics 
and Mary queen of Scots in a confederacy against 
Elizabeth. The duke of Norfolk, despairing of the 
confidence and favour of Elizabeth, was tempted to 
violate his word, and to open anew bis correspond- 
ence with the captive queen. A promise of marriage 
was renewed between them ; and the duke gave his 
consent to enterprises still more criminal. 

The new conspiracy had hitherto escaped the vigil- 
ance of Elizabeth, and of Cecil, now lord Burleigh ; 
but one of the duke's servants betrayed his master ; 
and the evidence of the bishop of Koss proved the 
guilt of Norfolk beyond all doubt. A jury of twenty- 
five peers passed sentence upon him ; but the queen 
hesitated to put the sentence in execution. At length, 
15721 *'^' ^ ^^^y ^^ ^^^^ months, the fatal warrant 
J was siffned^ and Norfolk died, acknowledging 
the justice or his sentence. 

The queen of Scots was charged by Elizabeth as 
{he cause of these disturbances j and though Mary 
endeavoured to justify herself, the queen was little 
satisfied with her apology, and the parliament applied 
for her immediate trial ; but Elizabeth forbade them 
to proceed farther in the afiair, and only increased the 
riTOur and strictness of her confinement. 

The same views whioh engaged the queen to sup- 
port the Hugonots in France, would have led her to 
assist the distressed,protestants in the Low Countries : 
but the mighty power of Philip kept her in awe, ana 
obliged her to deny the Flemish exiles an entrance 
into her dominions. The people, however, enraged 
by the cruelty, oppression, and persecution under 
which they suffered, flew^ to arms. Holland u^ Zea- 
^ydrevolt^dj and under the auspices of the prince 
•f Orange, the whole. Batavian provinces united in a 
league agwnst the tyranny of Spain. By a aolemn 
•nhvaj, (h« Flemings offeied EUxabetfi the 
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reignty of thei^ ph>viiice8, if she woald exert her 
f>ower in their deience 5 but as she was nevto ambi- 
1;ious of conquests, or of new acquisitions, she de- 
clined the proffered sovereignty. The queen, how- 
ever, sent the revolters a sum of money, and conclud- 
ed a treaty with them, in which she stipulated to assist 
them with five thousand foot, and a thousand horse, 
at the charge of the Flemings. It was farther agreed, 
that the new States, as they be^ to call themselves, 
should enter into no idliance without her consent, and 
if any discord should arise dmong them, it was to be 
referred to her arbitration. She was desirous of mak- 
ing the king of Spain believe, that her sole motive 
for entering into a treaty with the States, was to pre- 
vent them from throwing themselves into the arms of 
France 3 and Philip dissembled his resentment against 
the queen, and waited for an opportunity of taking his 
revenge. / 

Elizabeth was extremely anxious to support an in- 
terest in Scotland, because that country atone afforded 
ber enemies the means of attacking her, and because 
she was sensible that the Guises had engaged Mary 
to have recourse to the powerful protection of Philip. 
That prince, under the name of tne pope, sent a body 
of seven hundred Spaniards and Italians into Ireland ; 
but they were soon obliged to surrender 5 and when 
the English ambassador complained of the invasion, 
be was answered by similar complaints of the piracies 
committed by Drake in the new world. 

This brave ofiicer, setting sail from Plymouth in 
1577, with four ships and a pinnace, on board of 
which were one hundred and sistv-four men, passed 
the Straits of Magellan, attacked the Spaniards in 
South America, and captured many rich prizes. Jde 
was the first Englishman that completed tne circum? 
navigation of the globe 5 and he returned safely to his 
native country, after a voyage of more than three 
years. 

In order to avert the resentment of Spain, the queen 
15801 ^^pcr8u^®<^ ^^ disavow the enterpirise; but 
^°*^i sbe aetermined to countenance this gallant offi- 
cer, on whom she conferred the honour of knight 
hood, and accepted of a banquet at preenwich, on 
board the ship which had performed •uch a memora* 
bit voyage. ...Xoogi., 
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The dnk« of Alen^on, now created duke ef Aojna 
iieaiij flreiity.fi ve yean' joanffer Uian the qveen, be- 
eaflie a aaitor of Elizabeth. He came over to' Eng- 
land in order to proaecate his suit j and the reception 
which he met with made him expect complete sac- 
cess. On the anniveraar^ of her coronation, the queen 
was observed to take a ring from her own finger, and 

Eat it upon hia ; and all the spectators concluded, that 
1 this ceremony, she had given him a promise of 
marriage, and was even desirons of aignifying her in 
tentions to all the world. Reflections, howeveiv on 
the probable consequences of this marriaffe, fillea the 
mind of the queen with anziettf and irresolution; but, 
at length, prodciace and ambition prevailed over her 
affection : and she dismissed the duke with some apol- 
ogies. He^zpressed great disgust on his lea/ing oer, 
and uttered many curses on the mutability of women 
and of islanders. 

The affairs of Scotland again strongly engaged the 
attention of the queen. A conspiracy of the discon- 
tented nobles was formed, probablpr with the concur- 
15821 renee of Elizabeth, for seizing the person of 
xoozj j^Q^g ^ Ruthven, a seat helonnng to the earl 
of Gowry. one of the conspirators. The king wept 
when he round himself a prisoner 3 but the master of 
Glamis said, '' No matter for his tears : it is better 
that boys weep than bearded men.'' This expression 
James never forgave: but he acouiesced in nis own 
detention, and agreea to summon both an assembly of 
the church, and a convention of the estates, in order 
to ratify that enterprise. 

The queen of Scots had often made overtures to 
Elizabetb, which had been entirely neglected 5 but 
nearing ef James's confinement, she wrote in the most 
pathetic manner to the queen, entreating her to raise 
them both from their present melancholy situation, 
and reinstate them in that liber^ and authority to 
which thev were entitled. This humble application 
produced Uttle efibct, though some ostensible steps 
were taken ; bat James, impatient of restraint, essap- 
ed from his keepers, and fleeing to St Andrews, sum- 
moned his fhends and partisans to attend him. The 
opposite party found themselves unable to resist, and 
werv offered a pardon <m their aabmissioh. Some<^ 

gitizedbyVjOOQll 
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them accepted the tenn* ; bttt (he greater part left 
the country, and took shelter in Ireland or £Dj^and, 
mrhere they were protected by Elizabeth. 

The quieen sent Walsingham into Scotland, on pur- 
pose to penetrate the character of James 3 and as 
James excelled in general discpume and conversation, 
that minister conceived a hisher opinion of his talents 
than he really deserved 3 ana from the favourable re- 
port of his capacity, Elizabeth was inclined to treat the 
young king with more respect than she had hitherto 
done. The revolutions in Scotland, however, would 
have been little regarded, had not the zeal of the catho- 
lics daily threatened her with some dangerous insur- 
rection. Manv of the plots which had been discovered, 
were imputed to the intrigues of Mary ; and the par- 
liament passed a lesolution '' to defend the queen, to 
revenge ner death, or any injury committed against 
her, and to ezcludp from the* throne all claimants, 
what title soever they misht possess, by whose sugges- 
tion, or for whose behoof any violence should be of- 
fered to her majesty .'' The queen of Scots was sen- 
sible that this was intended asainst her 3 and to re- 
move all suspicion from* herself^ she desired leave^to 
subscribe this resolution. 

During the same session, a conspiracy was discov- 
|(i841 ei^ed/^hich greatly increased the animosity 
* J against the caUiolicst One William Parry, who 
had received the queen's pardon for a capital crime, 
was instigated by some Romanist of high rank ana 
authority to attempt the life of the queen, by shooting 
at her while she was taking the air en horseback. 
The conspiracy, however^ was betrayed by one <>f his 
associates ; and Parry beinff thrown into prison, con- 
fessed the guilt, and suffered the punishment of death. 

About the same time, the prince of Orange perished 
at Delft, by the hands of an assassin 3 and the States 
seat a solemn embassy to London, and made anew 
an offer to the queen of acknowledginff her for their 
•overeip;n, on condition of obtaining her protection 
and assistance. Elizabeth, however, again declined 
the sovereignty, but entered into an at jance with the 
States, and sent the earl of Leicester with a consider- 
able army to their relief. , 

The queen, while she provoked (SK^j^Qwerful an en- 
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emy u the kiog of Spain, bj her opes aid to tiM re- 
volted Flemings, took care to secure herself oa th« 
side of Scotland, by forming an alliance with Jamei 
for the matual doMnce of their dominions, and of' 
their religion, now menaced by the ppen combination 
of all the catholic powers of Europe. But the anfor- 
tunate Mary, whose impatience of confinement and 
unsubdued spirit, together with her zeal for popery, 
impelled to the most des^ierale acts, engaged in de- 
fligns against Elizabeth, which afforded her enemies a 
reason or pretence for effecting her complete rain. 

Ballard, a Romish priest, encouraged by the hopes 
of succours from the pope, the king of Spain, and the 
duke of Guise, came oyer to England, anabentliis en- 
deavoers to effect at once an assassination, an insurrec- 
tion, and an invasion. The first person to whom be con- 
fided his intentions was Anthony Babington, a young 
gentleman of Derbyshire, who was ardent in the cause 
of Manr and of thft catholic religion. Babington em- 
ploye4 nimself in increasing the number of the associ- 
ates in this desperate undertaking ; and he communi- 
cated the project to Mary^ who iq>proYed hishly of the 
design, and who obsenred, that the death ofElizabeth 
was necessary, before any other attempt should be 
made. Ballard, however, being arrested, his confede- 
rates became alarmed, and took to flieht ; but bein; 
fleiied they were tried, condenmed, ana executed. 

The lesser conspirators being thus despatched, 
oeaavres were taken for the trial of the queen of 
Scots, who was conducted to Fotheringay castle, in 
fthe county of Northampton. A commission, consist- 
ing of forty noblemen and privy-counsellors, was ap- 
pointed and empowered to pass sentence on Mary, 
who was described in the instrament as late queen of 
Scots, and heir to James V. of Scotland. 

On this awful occasion. Maty behaved with great 
^dignitv. She protested her innocence, and decbred 
Chat ElixtEbeth had no authority over her, who was an 
independent sovefeip, and not amenable to the laws 
of England. Her objeetions, however, were over rul- 
ed; her letters, and the confessions of the conspira- 
tors, were pradueed in evidence against her ; and a 
few days after, sentence of death was pronounced 
osainst bar. Both beosM <^ parliaAeat ratified this 
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•entence, wbieh was certainly illegal, if not nigaat; 
and they arged the queen to consent to its publication 
and execution. 

Elizabeth, however, affected great reluctance to ex- 
ecute the sentence, against Mary, and asked if it were 
not possible to secure the public tranquillity, by some 
other expedient than the death of the queen of Scots ; 
but when foreign powers interfered, and interceded in 
behalf of the unfortunate Mary, Elizabeth became ob- 
durate, and determined to execute the sentence. The 
interposition of James, who remonstrated in very se- 
vere terms in favour of his mother, Was unavailing ; 
and Elizabeth, tired with importunity, and dreading 
the consequences, ordered Davison, her secretary, 
privately to draw a warrant for the execution of the 
queen of Scots ; which, she afterwards said, she in- 
tended to keep by her, in case any attempt should be 
made to rescue l^ary. She signed the warrant, and 
coinmanded Davison to procure the great seal to be 
affixed to it ; but when Davison told her that the war- 
rant had passed the great seal, she blame^dliis precip- 
itation. Davison acquainted the council with the 
transaction ; and they endeavoured to persuade him to 
send off the warrant, promising to take on themselves 
the whole blame of the nieasure. The secretary, not 
safficiently aware of their intention, complied with 
the advice ; and the warrant was despatched to the 
earls of Shrewsbury and Kent, and some others, order- 
ing them to see the sentence executed on the queen 
of Scots. 

Mary, informed of this commission, though some- 
what surprised, betrayed no symptoms of fear. The 
night before her- execution, she called in all her ser- 
vants , drank to them, and bade them a solemn fare- 
well. Next morning she dressed herself in a rich hab- 
it of silk, and velvet; and having declared her resolu- 
tion to die in Uie ancient catholic and Roman reli- 
gion, her head was severed from her foody by the exe- 
lASTl cutioner. Thus perished, in the forty-fiftbyear 
A*w/j Qj^jjg, ggg^ and the nineteenth of her captivity 
in England, Mary queen of Scots, a woman or great 
accomplishments, both of body and mind. The beau- 
ty of her person, and the charms of her address and 
«o|iTertatiOa, rendered her tht most amiable Of wo* 
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men. Whether we consider her fkolte as imprudences 
or crines, certain it is. that she was betrayed into ac- 
tions which can with difficnlty be accounted for, and 
which admit of no apology or extenuation. In her na- 
merons misfortunes, we forget her faults ; and the 
accomplishments which she possessed render as in- 
sensible to the errors of her conduct. 

When Elizabeth was informed of the execution of 
Mary, she aftected the utmost surprise and injigna- 
tion. She wrote an exculpatory letter to James ^ and 
she committed Davison to prison, and ordered him to 
be tried for a misdemeanor. He was condemned to 
imprisonment during the pleasure of the queen, and to 
pay^a fine which reduced him to beggary. 

The diasimulation of Elizabeth, howeyer, was too 

gross to deceive any person ; and James and his no- 
tes breathed nothing but revenge. When, however, 
Jbmes began coolly to reflect on the consequences 
of a war with England, and that he might thereby for- 
feit the certain prospect of his succession to the Eng- 
lish throne, he stifled his resentments, and gradually 
entered into a good correspondence with the court of 
England. 

While Elizabeth insured tranquillity from the at- 
tempts of her nearest neighbour, accounts were re- 
ceived of the vast prepcrations made by the Spaniards 
for the invasion of England, and for the entire con- 
quest of this kingdom. In all the ports of Sicily, Na- 
ples, Spain, and rortugal, Philip had for some time 
oeen equipping vessels of uncommon size and force, 
and filling tnem with stores and provisions. The most 
renowned nobility of Italy and Spain were ambitious 
of sharing in the honour of this great enterprise ; and 
the Spaniards, ostentatious of their power, and donfi- 
dent of success, had already denominated this arma- 
ment ** The Invincible Armada.'' 

Elizabeth, finding thst she must contend for her 
crown with the whole force of Spain, made prepara- 
tions for resistance 3 and though her force seemed ve- 
ry inadequate to oppose so powerful an enemy, every 
place in the kingdom discovered the greatest readi- 
ness in defending their liberty and religion, by contri- 
buting ships, men, and money. The gentry and no- 
bility Vied With ewh Other w U\e^wn^ gctneroos ca- 
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reer 3 and, all tha loans -which the queen demanded 
'were immediately ffranted. 

Lord Howard of Effinffham, a mai^ of distinguished 
abilitiea, was appointed admiral of the fleet ; and 
Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher, the most renowned 
seamen in Europe, served under him. A small squad- 
ron, commanded by lord Seymour, second son of the 
protector Somerset, lay off»Dnnkirk, in order to inter- 
cept the duke of Parma. , 

Xbe troops were disposed alonz the south -coast 3 
and a body of twenty-two thousand foot; and a thou- 
sand horse, under the command of the earl of Leices- 
ter, was stationed at Tilbury, in order to cover the 
capital. The principal army consisted of thirty-four 
thousand foot, and two thousand horse, commanded by 
lord Hudson ; and these were reserved for guarding 
the queen's person, and marching whithersoever the 
enemy should appear. Men of reflection, however, 
entertained the greatest apprehensions, when they 
considered the force of fifty thousand veteran Span- 
iards, under the iduke of Parma, the most consummate 
general of the age. 

The queen was sensible that next to her popularity, 
the firmest support of her throne consisted m the zeal 
of the people for the protestant religion, and their ab- 
horrence of popery. ' She reminded the English of 
their former danger from the tyranny of Spain 3 and 
of the bloody massacres in the Indies, and the unre- 
lenting executions in the Low Countries ; and a list 
was published of the several instruments of torture, 
with which, it was pretended, the Spanish armada waft 
loaded. The more to excite the martial spirit of the 
nation, the queen appeared on horseback in the camp 
at Tilbury ; and riding through Uie lines, she exhort- 
ed the soimers to remember their duty to their coun- 
try and their God, declarinslthat she would«rather per- 
isn in battle than survive Uie ruin and slavery of her 
people. By Uiis spirited conduct she excited the ad- 
miration of the soldiery ; the attachment to her be- 
came enthusiastic 3 and all swore to defend the glori- 
ous cause in which they were engaged. 

The armada, after sailing from Lisbon, suffered con- 
siderably from storm 3 but the damages being repaired, , 
the Spaniards again put to sea. The fleet consisted 
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of one hnndrad tad thirty vessels, of which one hnn- 
drad were galleoos, and of larger site than any before 
seen in Europe. On board were upwards of thirty 
thousand men, and two thousand six hundred and thir- 
ty great pieces of brass ordnance, Efiingham, who 
was stationed at Plymouth, had just time to get oat of 
port, when he saw the armada advancing towards him, 
disposed in the form ot* a crescent, and stretching the 
distance of- seven miles from one extremity to the 
other. As the armada advanced up the channel, the 
English hung on its rear, and soon found that the 
largeness of the Spanish ships was no advantage to 
them. Their bulk exposed them the more to the fire 
of the enemy ; while their cannon, placed too high, 
passed over the heads of the Enelish. 

The armada had now reached Calais, and cast an- 
chor, in expectation that the duke of Parma would 
put to sea and join them. The English admiral, how- 
ever, filling eight of his smaller ships with combusti- 
ble materials, sent them one after another into the 
midst of the enem^. The Spaniards were so much 
alarmed, that they immediately cut their cables, and 
fled with the greatest precipitation. The English, 
whose fleet now amounted to one hundred and forty 
sail, fell upon them next morning while in confusion ; 
and besides doing great damage to other ships, they 
took or destroyed about twelve of the enemy. 

The Spanish admiral, defeated in many rencounters, 
and perceiving the inevitable destruction of his fleet, 
prepared to return homewards ^ but conductinff his 
shattered ships by the circuitous route of Scouaad 
and Ireland, a violent tempest overtook them near the 
Orkneys. Many of the vessels were wrecked on the 
western isles of Scotland, and on the coast of Ire* 
land ; and not one half or this mighty armament re- 
turned to Spain. 

The discomfituri^ of the armada begat in the nation 



jKon-i a kind of enthusiastic passion for enterprises 
^ against Spain 5 and ships were hired, as, well as 
arms provided, at the expense of the adventarers. 
Among those who signalized themselves in these ex* 
pedilions, were Drake and Norris, Grenville, HowanL 
ind the earls of Essex and Cumberland. 
The war in the Netherlands still continued: and 
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th« king of NaTane, a protestant, ascending the throne 
of France by the title pf Henry IV., a great^jpart of the 
nobility immediately deserted him, and the king of 
Spain entertained views either of dismembering the 
French monarchy, or of annexing the whole to his 
own dominions. In this emergency, Henry addressed 
himself to Eliatabeth, who sent him aid both in men 
and money ; and the English auxiliaries acquired great 
reputation in several enterprises, and revived in 
France the fame of their ancient valour. 

This war did gteat injury to Spain ; bui it was at- 
tended with considerable expense to England} and 
the queen summoned a parliament in order to obtain a 
supply. However, it is evident that Elizabeth either 
thought her authority so established as to need no 
concessions in return, or she rated her prerogative 
above money. When sir Edward Coke, tne speaker, 
made to her the then three usual requests of freedom 
from arrests, access td her person, and liberty of 
speech, she declared that she would not impeach the 
freedom of their' persons, nor refuse them access to 
her, provided it were upon urgent occasions, and when 
she was at leisure from other important affaifs ; but 
that they were not to speak every one what he listeth, 
and that the privilege of speech extended no farther 
than a liberty of ay or no. 

Aenry iV. renounced the prbtestant religion, and 
was received by the prislates of his party into the 
catholic church j and Elizabeth assisted that monarch 
to bre^k the league which had been formed against 
him, and whichf^aner his conversion to popery, gradu- 
ally dissolved. 

Though the queen made war against Philip in 
France and the Low Countries, vet the severest blows 
which he received from Englana, proceeded from na- 
val enterprises. James Lancaster, with three ships 
IRM] ^^ * pinnace, took thirty-nine Spanish ships, 
•^ sacked Fernambouc on the coast of Brazil, and 
\>roaght home a great quantity of treasure. Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh was less successful in an expedition to 
Guiana, a country which he undertook to explore at 
his own expense. Sir Francis Drake engaged in an 
enterprise against Panama 3 but the Spaniards obliged 
the Eioglish to return without effecting any thing i and 
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Drake, from the vexation of this disappointmeDt, wa« 
■eized with a distemper, of which he died. 

This ansuccessful enterprise in America determin- 
ed the English to attack the Spanish dominions in En- 
rope. A powerful fleet of one hundred and soTentj 
▼easels, carrying upwards of seven thousand soldiers, 
besides Dutch auxiliaries, set sail from Pljmouth; 
and after a fhutless attempt to land at St. Sebastian, 
on the western side of Cadiz, resolved to attack the 
ships and galleys in the bay. This attempt was deem- 
ed rash ; oat the earl of Essex strenuously recom- 
mended the enterprise. Effiingham, the commander- 
in-chief, appointed sir Walter ludeigfa, and lord Thom- 
as Howard, to lead the van ; but Essex, contrary to 
the injunctions of the admiral, pressed forward mto 
the thickest of the fight} and landing his men at the 
fort of Puntal, he immediately marched to Cadis, 
which the impetuous valour of the English soon car- 
ried, sword in hand. The 'generosity of Essex, not 
inferior to his valour, induced him to stop the slauffh- 
ter. The English obtained immense plunder: but 
they missed a much greater, by the Spanish aomiral 
setting fire to the ships, in order to prevent their fall- 
ing into the hands of the enemy. It was computed 
that tbe loss which the Spaniaids sustained by this 
enterprise amounted to twenty millions of ducats. 

Ilie king of France concluded a peace with Spain ; 
and the queen knew that she coula finish the war on 
equitable terms with Philip. Burleigh advised her to 
embrace pacific measures } but Essex, whose passion 
for dory rendered him desirous that the war should 
continue, urged that her majesty had no reason to fear 
the issue of the contest, and that it would be dishon- 
ourable in her to desert the Hollanders, till their af- 
fairs were placed in greater security. The advice of 
Essex was more agreeable to Elizabeth : and the fk- 
vourite seemed dai^ to acquire an ascenoant over the 
ministeiv Had he, indeed, been endowed with cau- 
tion and temper, he might soon have engrossed the 
entire confidence of his mistress j bvt his lofty spirit 
could ill submit to implicit defierenee ; and in a dis- 
pute with the queen, he was so |ieated by the anra- 
inent, and so entirely forgetfol of the rales botii o< 
civility and duty, that he tumeA his bMk upon her im 
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a contemptoouB manner. Elisabeth, natoraUy prone 
to anger, instantly gave him a box on the car, adding 
a passionate expredsion suitable to his impertinence. 
Instead of recollecting himself, and baking the sub- 
mission doe to her sex and station, Eisex clapped hia 
hand on his sword, swore that he would not bear such 
usage, were it from Henry the Eighth himself, and 
immediately withdrew from court. 

The queen's partiality, however, soon remstated 
hhn in his former favour 5 and the death of Burleigh, 
equally regretted by his sovereign arid die people, 
seemed to ensura him the confidence of Elixabeth. 

Soon after the death of this wise and faithful minis- 
ter, Philip the Second expired at Madrid. This haugh- 
ty prince, desirous of an accommodation with his re- 
volted subjects in the Netherlands, had transferred to 
his daughter, married to the archduke Albert, tiie title 
to the Low Countries 5 but the States considered this 
deed only as the change of a name 5 and the secret 
opposition of France, as well as the avowed efforts 
of England, continued to ojperate against the progress 
of Albert, as they had done acainst that of Philip. 

The authority of the- English in the affairs of Ire- 
land had hitherto been little more than nominal. In^ 
stead of inviting the Irish to adopt the more civilized 
castoms of tiieir conquerors, they even refhsed to 
communicate to them^e privilege of their laws, and 
CTery where marked them out as aliens and enemies : 
and the treatment which they experienced, rendered 
them such, and made them daily become more un- 
traotable and more dangerous. Insurrections and ie- 
hellions had been frequent in. Ireland; and Elhcabeth 
tried several expedients for reducinff that country to 
irreater order and submission; but these expedients 
were unsuccessful, and Ireland became formidable to 

the English. . , . . , . .. 

Hugh O'Neale, who had been raised by the qneei 
to the dignity of earl of Tyrone, embraced the reso- 
lutTon of raising an open rebellion, and entered into a 
correspondence with Spain, whence he procured a 
suDPly of arms and ammunition. A victory obtained 
oTcr sir Henry Bagnal, who had advanced to relieve * 
fort bciieged by&e rebels, raised the retmteti^ 
Tyrone, who asiamed the character of the deUttft 
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1MQ1 of ^i' oonntiy. The English conneil were now 
'°^^ sensible that the rebellion of Ireland should be 
opposed b^ vigoroas measures; and the queen ap- 
pointed Essex governor of that country, by the titte 
of lord-lieutenant, and gave him the command of 
twenty thousand foot, and two thousand horse. 

On nis landing at Dublin, Essex was guilty of acap« 
ital error, which was the ruin of his enterprise. In- 
stead of leading his forces immediately into Ulster 
against Tjrrone, the chief enemy, he wasted the sea- 
son of action in reducing Munster ; and when he as- 
sembled his troops for an expedition into Ulster, the 
army was so averse to this enterprise, and so ternfied 
with the reputation of the Irish rebel, that many of 
them counterfeited sickness, and many of them de- 
serted. Convinced that it would be impossible for 
him to effect any thing against an enemy who, though 
superior in number, was determined to avoid a deci- 
sive action, Essex hearkened to a message sent him 
by Tyrone for a conference. The generals met with- 
out any of their attendants ;' a river ran between them, 
into which Tyrone entered to the depth of his saddle } 
but Essex stood on the opposite bank. A cessation 
of arms was concluded till the next spring, renewable 
from six weeks to six weeks ; but which might be 
broken by either party on giving a fortnight's notice. 
Essex also received from Tyrone proposals of -fMce, 
in which that rebel had inserted many unreasonable 
conditions ; and it was afterwards suspected, that he 
had commenced a very unjustifiable correspondence 
with the enemy. 

Elizabeth was highly provoked at the unexpected 
issue of this sreat and expensive enterprise j and 
Essex, informed of the queen's anger, set out for Eng- 
land, and arrired at court before any one was appriswl 
of his intentions. Though covered with dirt and 
sweat, he hastened to the presence-chamber, and 
thence to the privy-chamber; nor stopped till be was 
in the queen^s bed-chamber, who had just risen. Af- 
ter some private conversation with her, he retired with 
^great satisfaction; but, though the queen had thus 
been taken by surprise, she ordered him to b* confin- 
ed to his chamber, nad to be twice ezamiaed bt the 
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,Kmex profewed an entire ■ubmiBsion to t|ie qve^n's 
will, and declared his intention of retiring into the 
country, remote frc^n courts and busiDess ; but, though 
he affected to be cured of his ambitiosy the Tezation 
of this disappointment, and of the triumph |;ained by 
his enemies, threw him into a distemper which seem- 
ed to endanger his life. Tne ^ueen, alarmed with his 
situation, oraered her physicians ta attend him, and 
also to deliTe;r him a message, which was probably 
more efficacious in promoting bis recovery, than any 
medicines that could be prescribed. After some in- 
terval, ^Hizabeth allowed ner favourite to retire to his 
own house,, where, in the company of his countess, he 
passed his time in the pursuits of elegant literature. 

BIssez possessed a monopoly of sweet wines $ and 
as his patent was nearly expuring, he patientiiv expect- 
ed that the queen vtould renew it; but Elizabeth, 
whose temper was somewhat haughty an4 severe, de* 
nied his request. Essex, whose patience was exhaust- 
ed, burst at once all restraints of prudence ^ and ob- 
served, '^ that the queen was now/ grown an old wo- 
man, and become as crooked in her mind as her body.''' 
Some court ladies carried this story to the queen, who 
was highly incensed against him : but bis secret ap- 
plications to the king'of Scots, ner heir and succes- 
sor, were still more provoking to Elizabeth, than the 
sarcasms on her age and deformity. James, however, 
disapproved of any violent method of» eztortinjg from 
the queen an immediate declaration of his right of 
succession ; and Essez, disiq>ppinted in his project, 
formed a select council of malcontents at Drury-house,. 
where he deliberated with them concernin^the meth- 
od of taking arms, chieflv for tiie purpose of remov- 
ing his enemies and setuiog a new plan of govern- 
ment 

Receiving a summons to. attend the council at the 
treasurer's bouse, Essez concluded that the conspira- 
cy was discovered, or at least feuspectedy He, there- 
fore, rashly sallied forth with about two hundred at- 
tendants, armed only with walking swords } and in hie 
way to the city, he cried aloud, ^For the queen ! foir 
the queen! a plot is laid foz my life!'' the citiieiw ^ 
flocked about him in amazement: but though he to^' 
them tfaaiKngland was told to the Infaata, aiideslKi^ 
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Ihem to um initently, no one ihowed a dis|po«itioB to 
join him. £h6x, obMnriug the coUnesf of the citi- 
zeiii, and beariiiff that he*w8i proilumed a tnitov by 
the earl of ^lemoerland and lord Burleigh, began to 
deqmir of auccess, and forced his way to^ hia own 
honae ; where he ^»peare4 determined to defend him 
aelf to the laat eztremitgr ; bat after aome parley, he 
aorreadered at diacretion. 

He and hia friend the earl of Soathampton were ar^ 
ndgned'before a jury of twenty-fire peera. The gnilt 
of the pria onera waa too apparent to admit of any 
doubt. Yfhen aentence was pronounced, Easex apoke 
like a man who expected nothing bat death} bat 
Soothampton'a behavioar waa more mild and inoiren- 
aire, and he excited the compaaaion ^ all the peers. 

After £«8ex had paaaed aome dara in the aolltode 
and reflection of a priaon, hia prona heart waa at laat 
aobdaed. not by the foar of death, bat by the aenti- 
men^ of relU;ion; and he gare in to the council an 
account of alt hia criminal deakrna, aa well aa of his 
correapondence with the kins of Scota. The preaent 
situation of Easex excited all the tender affectiona of 
mizabeth : ahe aigned the warrant for his execution ; 
she countArmanded itj ahe reaoWed on hia death] 
ahe felt a new retain of tendemeaa : but aa he made 
no application to her for mercy, ahe finally «re her 
consent to hia execution. Eaaex waa only thlaMmr 
yeara of age. when hia raahneaa, Imprudence, «HPvio- 
lence^ brought him to this untimely end. Some of his 
asaociatea were taried, condemned, and executed ; bat 
Sojidiampton waa aaTed with great difficulty, though 
he waa oetained in priaon during the remau^der of 
tiiia reiffn. 

Ih Iruand, Mountioy, who ancceeded Eaaex, had e^ 
fected the defeat of iTTone, and the expulsion of the 
Spaniards. Many of the chieftains, aftor concealing 
themaelTea ^trAjf some time, in wooda and morasses, 
8abDjtted> to, the tnere]^.of ibe deputy, lyrtme him- 
ae^ after an uiiancceanUl application to be recelTod oo 
]£a1^ tenna, sonendered unconditionally to Mount- 
^^ i^y, vho intended to bring hma captive to Eng^ 
iSi^. But Eli^abelfa waa now ihcapAle of i^eceiaring 
anr aatlafiiction firom this fortunate event. Soipe in- 
cnAtnts had happened nirfch revired hertendbmessfbr 
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aad MiipM Mb that iato whilBTar dnnaM he ai^ 
falkif h« Mother that fiiw, ihe would tOaA him* 
petleit hearing, and lead ^laToanhle ear to hie apol» 
ogf. aweacy not^ithetaaiBag aU hie m kfoiUme By had 
reeetved tWe precione gill to the hat extremity ) bat 
after hie teii^ and eei^damiiatieBf he reeolred to tiy 
the esperimeat, and «aenimitted the ring to the eoosp 
te« of Nottiartaai, whom he deatced to deUrer U to 
the queen. The oeonteae wae iiteraiM on bf her 
faaaband the morial eaenj of E eee i » not -to eaCNsat» 
the coBiiniBrionb and fiHaahetb^ aaerihftaf ^the neglect 
to hie infineihle obatinnej^ at laat sionea the waaravt 
for hie ezeeniion. The oonateae Cafiing faiioadan* 
geroee aickneiey wae atiied with remme forhev eon- 
9net ; and having ohtalaed a viaitiroin the queen, ahe 
cvftfed her pardon, and revealed to hev the fetal se- 
cret. The queen beret inV>»forioos peaeioaL and 
shaking the ^Fiog eounteaa in her bed, cried ont> ^ God 
vm pardon jwk, but I aaver can.*' 

From that momen^ ETuabeth resigned herself to 
the deepest and most incarable melaaeholy ; she ev- 
en refltsed food and medicine $ and tbrowlog heiaelf 
<m the floor, ahe remained theie ten days and as annjr 
nights, declaritt| life an insnfierable l^urthea to her^ 
and uttering chie^ groans and aighs. Her anxione 
mind bad so long preyed on h^r fiitt body, that her 
end was visibly a^pioaehiagj and the conneil beiM^ 
assembled, cemaRisakeBed the lord-keeper^ admiaJ^ 
and senstAtary, to know her mijeaty'e pieaaore with 
regard to her successor. She answered with a faint 
-voice, that ** she had held a regal sceptre, and desired 
no other than a royd sn«9essor.'' Cecil requesting 
her to explain herself more particularly, she subjoin- 
ed, that '' she wonld have a king to suoceAd her, and 
who ahonld that be, but her nearest kinsman, the king: 
of Scots f" Soon aiter^her voice failed, and her sen 
•es were lost^ and falling into a lethargic slumber,, 
•he gentlv ezmfad, in die seventieUi year of iier age, 
and the forty-fifth of her reign. 

So dark was the cloud which overspread the even- 
ing of that day. whoae meridian sDlenooor denied 
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efM4»f Ewope. The TifOiir, finiiieM, peiMtntioBy 
aad addeeH4n lUizabeth, liavtt notbeen ndlpMied by 
any fmnon that ever filled a tfarose j bat a c6aAic . 
leH iflnperiOBi, more ■ineere, a&d mofe indulgent tc 
her people, would have been requisite to form a com- 
plete character. Her heroism was exempt from rash- 
ness, her fmgali^ from avarioe, and her actiTitj from 
the tarbulenee or ambition ; bat the rivalshlD of bean- 
t?, the desire of admiration, the jealousj of love, and 
the sallies of anger, were infirmities from whicn she 
snarded not herself with equal care or eqaal success. 
When we contemplate her as a woman, we are struck 
with the highest admiration of her great qualities and 
eztensiYe capacity ; but we perceiTe a want of that 
softness of disposition, that lenity of temper, and those 
^iable weaknesses by which her sex is distinguished 
and adorned, f^w sovereigns of England succeeded 
to the throne in more difficult circumstanoee 3 and 
none ever conducted the government with such utti<r 
form success. Her wise ministers and brave warriois 
sharis the praise of her success ; but, instead of less- 
ening, Uiey increased the applause which she justly 
deserves. They owed their advanceiQent to her judg- 
ment and discrimination. 

The maxims of her government were highly arbitra 
ry 3 but these were transmitted to her by her prede- 
cessors ; and she believed that her subjects wet« en- 
titled to no more liber^ than their ancestors had en- 
joyed. A well-resulated constitutional balance was 
not yet established : and it was not without many se» 
vere straggles, and some dreadfhl convulsions, (tat 
the people were allowed the faiessings of liberty. 
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